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THE BUCK-JUMPING OF LABOUR 


Any important strike suggests a number of considerations of far more 
general and far deeper interest than belongs to the question of 
whether the men engaged in it gain, or deserve to gain, the 
particular points they are contending for. These considerations are 
forced on us with exceptional clearness by a strike like that which is 
now in progress amongst the engineers. For the strikers are here 
the highest aristocracy of labour : they are well disciplined, the funds 
at their disposal are considerable, and they possess and are guided by 
the best intelligence which the labouring classes, taken as a whole, 
can boast. They accordingly may be held to represent the maximum 
strength which the labourers in any industry have been thus far able 
to acquire as a corporate body opposed to those who employ them. 
The employers, on the other hand, have banded themselves together 
like the labourers, and they appear before us as a corporate body 
also; the result being that the struggle between the two is re- 
duced practically to a struggle between two individuals, each of 
whom meets the other as the personification of different powers. 
The great question, therefore, which we are unavoidably led to ask 
is, What are the nature and basis of the powers personified by each ; 
and, in especial, how far are those which are personified by the 
corporate labourer susceptible of further increase—or, in other words, 
what would they be were organisation and combinat{on carried to their 
utmost possible limits, and the corporate labourer thus endowed with 
the means of doing everything of which he is conceivably capable ? 
This question, which would suggest itself to the mind in any case, 
has been explicitly forced on our attention by the language of many 
of the strike leaders themselves, who proclaim that the raising of 
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wages, or the establishment of an eight hours working day, is merely a 
step to the achievement, on the part of the labourers, of the entire 
control of the whole industry of the country, and the ultimate elimi- 
nation of the employing classes altogether. 

It is easy to see how ideas of this kind commend themselves to 
those who have tasted the pleasure of feeling their own capacity to 
paralyse or injure the enterprises on which the position of the employ- 
ing classes depends. Finding out that they can, on this occasion 
and that, prevent such and such employers from proceeding with 
their business at all, they not unnaturally argue that bya little more 
organisation, and especially by joint action with the labourers of other 
countries, they will be able to have all the employers altogether at 
their mercy ; nor is it unnatural that they should jump to the further 
conclusion that whatever they may be able to prevent the employers 
from doing they will, if not forcibly prevented, be able to do them- 
selves. It is my object to show that this view of the matter is based 
on an entire misunderstanding of the fundamental facts of the situa- 
tion ; and that, let the organisation of labour be as complete and 
universal as is possible, it would not produce, nor would it even tend 
to produce, the kind of result which the organisers of labour antici- 
pate. What stands between these enthusiasts and the end they so 
much desire is not any incidental difficulty in uniting the forces at 
their disposal, but the fact that these forces themselves are not at all 
what they think them to be; and that these, even if united and 
magnified to the utmost extent conceivable, would no more be equal 
to accomplishing what is expected of them than would all the com- 
positors of the world, by forming themselves into one vast trade union, 
become equal to composing the Gospels or Shakespeare’s plays. 

In order to understand this, we must realise the following points. 
The ultimate object of all the leaders of labour, whatever form their 
immediate demands may take, is to secure for the labourers an 
increased share of the wealth produced in those countries to which 
their influence reaches. The leaders of labour are, moreover, con- 
stantly declaring that as this share grows larger the hours of labour 
are to be less, diminishing from eight to seven, to six, or to five. 
We need not exaggerate their expectations as to this point ; but they 
at all events indicate an assumption that the productivity of labour 
will, hour for hour, be not less than it is, but will, on the contrary, be 
considerably and progressively greater. It is therefore obvious that 
the extreme labour party of to-day does not propose to dispense with 
any one of the forces which contribute to the production of wealth 
at the present moment. 

Such being the case, then, let us consider, in a general way, 
what the main forces which contribute to contemporary production 
are. So far as human agencies are concerned, we shall find that 
these forces are two. One is Labour, and the other is the Ability 
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by which Labour is directed. Economists have hitherto very much 
confused their discussions by applying the same name—that is to 
say, Labour—to both. In a short volume called Labour and the 
Popular Welfare I have pointed out the fatal errors that have 
resulted from this slovenly procedure. It is a source of error in the 
first place because Labour has thus a meaning for the economist 
which does not correspond with its meaning in political discussion. 
For the economist it includes mental exertion as well as manual ; in 
political discussion it includes manual labour only. But, what is 
still worse, this use of a common name for two things which econo- 
mists at all events recognise as being not quite identical is that it 
has prevented even economists from defining, and indeed from clearly 
seeing, what the essential difference between the twois. Labour, as the 
word is understood in every practical discussion in which the claims 
of labourers are opposed to those of other classes, is a species of 
exertion which, as made by each individual, is confined to the 
performance of some particular task, such as the wheeling of a 
barrow, the laying of a brick, the filing of a piece of metal, or the 
taking tickets at the turnstile of an exhibition. Ability is a form of 
exertion on the part of an individual which is capable of affecting 
simultaneously the labour of an indefinite number of individuals, 
and thus hastening or perfecting the accomplishment of an indefi- 
nite number of tasks. In order to make clear this difference between 
the two, I will quote an illustration given by me in the volume just 
referred to. 


Let us take some machine whose efficiency is in proportion to the niceness with 
which its parts are finished. The skilled workman whose labour finishes such 
parts contributes by doing so to the efficiency of that one machineonly. He does 
nothing to influence the labour of any other workman, or to facilitate the pro- 
duction of any other machine similar to it. But the man who, by his inventive 
ability, makes the machine simpler, or introduces into it some new principle, so 
that, without requiring so much or such skilled labour to construct it, it will, 
when constructed, be twice as efficient as before, may by his ability affect in- 
dividual machines without number, and increase the efliciency of the labour of 
many millions of workmen. 


Such, then, being the nature of the two human agencies that are 
concerned in the production of wealth, let us consider next a truth 
which can be rendered equally evident. It is this. All progress 
that has been made in the productivity of human exertion, beyond 
the very slight progress made by primitive and uncivilised communi- 
ties, has been made and is maintained by ability, not by labour. 
The utmost goal or height which can be reached by labour is a cer- 
tain development of dexterity or manual skill. Now, so far as skill is 
concerned, human beings had reached a point in ancient Greece and 
Rome, as the art of gem-engraving will testify, which has never 
since been passed ; and indeed, with regard to many manual arts, we 
may say the same of tlre prehistoric lake-dwellers. They were 
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capable of doing work with their hands which could not for niceness 
and accuracy be surpassed by any mechanic on the banks of the 
Thames to-day. The sole productive agency which has brought 
about historical progress has been ability, or those diverse faculties 
by which man’s stationary skill is made to apply itself in a number of 
progressive ways. But progress does not depend on progressive 
invention only. It depends also on that species of ability which 
consists in the power of organising and constantly re-organising bodies 
and detachments of labourers, so that their increasingly various tasks 
shall, with the utmost precision and the utmost economy of effort, 
conduce to some singleend. Even the more thoughtful amongst the 
Socialists have lately been constrained to admit that in any advanced 
civilisation the productivity of labour depends on the business ability 
by which the labourers are managed. In other words, every increase 
in the productivity of economic exertion is caused and maintained 
only by men of ability imposing their orders on the labourers, or 
by the labourers submitting themselves to the orders of the men of 
ability. 

Accordingly, since, as we have seen, the ultimate aim of the 
labour leaders involves not only the maintenance but the increase of 
man’s present powers of production—for otherwise wages per hour would 
fall or could never rise—labour must continue to submit itself to 
the orders of ability as heretofore. It is therefore evident that labour, 
as labour, is quite incapable by itself of producing that wealth 
on the continued production of which the whole hopes of the labour 
party depend ; and thus to suppose that trade unionism, as represent- 
ing labour, will ever obtain, or can even tend to obtain, the complete 
control of inausiry is to suppose what is not only improbable, but 
impossible end self-contradictory. 

The only thinkable meaning which can be attached to the hope or 
the prediction that the forces represented by trade unionism can ever, 
except at the expense of destroying industry altogether, drive the 
present employing and directing classes from their position isa meaning 
totally different from that which the language of the labour leaders 
expresses, and on which their claims on behalf of labour avowedly and 
ostentatiously depend. This meaning must be that the forces repre- 
sented by trade unionism are emphatically not what they are at present 
declared to be—namely, the forces of labour, or, in other words, those 
productive powers which belong to, and are exerted by, the labouring 
classes generally, as opposed to the productive powers which belong 
to, and are exerted by, such men as the director of industry, the 
pioneer of commerce, or the inventor; but that, on the contrary, 
instead of being opposed to these last, they include them, Let us 
see what this comes to, put into more concrete terms. It comes to 
one of two things: either to a statement that the employees in any 
industry—let us take, for example, the engineering and shipbuilding 
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industries in this country—are all of them able not only to perform 
their present manual tasks, but to direct and organise the work of an 
entire establishment, to design gigantic ships as well as to rivet 
their plates, to co-ordinate the efforts of thousands of pairs of hands, 
and to perform the most complicated mental tasks as well as the 
simplest physical ones; or else it comes to a statement that in every 
shipbuilding yard some of the employees, though not all, are capable 
of fulfilling these more difficult functions as well as the men who at 
present control the business, and the men of science and the inventors 
who are in practical partnership with them. 

Now, the first of these statements would be obviously false and 
absurd. It has just been mentioned that even Socialists are now com- 
ing to recognise that ability is a factor which is as essential to produc- 
tion as labour is. It may now be mentioned, further, that these same 
Socialists are coming to recognise also that, whilst the faculty of labour 
is universal, the various faculties which make up business ability are 
in their higher forms as exceptional as they are important. ‘ Business 
ability,’ Mr. Sidney Webb admits, is a greater ‘ monopoly’ than even 
land or capital. Thus, even if the classes which are represented by 
trade unions really do possess amongst their ranks as much business 
ability as at present exists outside them, this merely means that, whilst 
the trade unionists as a body represent labour, they contain amongst 
their number a minority who, as soon as the occasion offers, will leave 
the ranks of labour and come to represent something else—that is to 
say, not labour, but the faculties by which labour is directed. If, then, 
trade unionism, as it is as present, were ever to render the position of 
the employing classes intolerable, and finally to succeed in crushing 
them out of existence, it could only continue the production on which 
the hopes of the unionists depend by practically undoing the very 
work it had just accomplished, and calling on new masters to take 
the place of the old. Accordingly, when our labour leaders say that 
labour, by means of unionism, will ultimately acquire the complete 
control of industry, they can mean only that amongst the ranks of 
those who are at present working as labourers, and who are or may 
become unionists, there are a certain number of men who are men of 
ability in disguise ; who will fling, when the time arrives, the disguise 
of labour away, and, possessing as they do all the talent of the existing 
employers, will step in and triumphantly take their place. 

Certain Socialistic writers, who have dimly perceived this truth, 
have endeavoured to minimise its anti-Socialistic significance by 
maintaining that, though the average labourers would be governed by 
their intellectual superiors, their superiors would be elected and also 
removable by themselves, so that no order would be obeyed, and no 
innovation tolerated, unless they were fully understood and sanctioned 
by the average labourers collectively. It is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more fantastic than this argument. The entire historv of 
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industrial progress has been a history of inventions the very nature 
of which was unintelligible to the average mind, until average labour 
had blindly assisted in testing and realising them; whilst the more 
important of them were received with derision, or encountered the 
fiercest antagonism. It is not an exaggeration to say that if no great 
steamship could be built until all those labourers employed on it 
could approve on reasonable grounds of the tasks they were ordered 
to execute, no great steamship would ever be built again. As to the 
general conditions of their labour, the hours, and the rates of wages, 
the average labourers, under the circumstances now in question, would 
no doubt be able to impose their wishes on their superiors as under 
existing circumstances they can impose them on their employers ; but 
to do this is a totally different thing from exerting any influence on 
the character of their various technical tasks. Supposing, for instance, 
that some genius in the future should invent a successful flying 
machine, the fact that the labourers employed to make its various 
parts should refuse to make them if they were required to work for 
more than eight hours a day on them, or unless they were provided 
with stuffed armchairs in the workshop, would not indicate on their 
part any capacity whatever to pronounce an opinion on what the 
shapes of the parts should be, the materials of which they should be 
made, or the mechanism of the machine generally. The upshot, 
therefore, of the whole matter is this—that whatever power labour 
as a productive agent may possess, it can never, except at the expense 
of destroying that power or diminishing it, shake itself free of the 
autocratic government of ability, whether the possessors of ability are 
the existing employing classes or a new minority of able men 
detaching itself from the mass of labourers. 

The great error which those persons commit who imagine that 
the forces represented by trade unionism can ever, in any true 
sense, obtain the control of industry, depends on their confounding 
what the labourers do as labourers with what they can do as ordinary 
human beings. Trade unionism undoubtedly does endow them with 
powers which they would not possess otherwise ; and it is conceivable 
that an extension of trade unionism, which is possible even if not 
probable, may someday enlarge these powers to their utmost theoretical 
limit. But the powers thus enlarged could not be industrial powers. 
They would not be powers on which the production of wealth depended, 
or which could provide a man who possessed them with sustenance 
for a single day. The great weapon—the great fighting implement 
—of the trade union is the strike; but strikes, though peculiar 
hitherto to the labouring classes, have no more to do with labour as a 
productive force than the discipline, the training, and the manceuvring 
of a corps of volunteers who are lawyers have to do with the 
niceties of company or patent law. This fact, though plain enough 
when we once reflect on it, is generally overlooked both by those who 
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desire the triumph of trade unionism and by those who dread it; 
and thus the hopes of the one class and the fears of the other rest 
to an equal extent on a wholly unreal basis. It is therefore a fact on 
which it is particularly desirable to insist, and which requires to be 
explained at greater length and with more emphasis than its simple 
character would otherwise demand or warrant. 

Let us consider, then, what is the precise nature of those powers 
with which trade unionism has endowed the labouring classes. The 
foundation of those powers has been indicated in an observation 
which has been made already—that trade unionism, for all purposes 
of industrial dispute, tends to form masses of labourers into one single 
labourer, so that the employers, if they quarrel with him or refuse to 
concede his terms, shall be unable to find any one who can take his 
place. If we care to do so, we may imagine the combination of 
labourers extending itself over the whole world, and embracing 
all employments; but the maximum power which labour could 
acquire in this way would be probably reached by combinations less 
extensive than this—by international union amongst the labourers 
in each industry, or amongst such of them as might, under existing 
circumstances, be possibly, if not united, induced to undersell each 
other. The engineers, for example, would acquire the greatest power 
which the methods of unionism could conceivably, under any circum- 
stances, secure for them, if all the mechanics in Europe and America, 
as well as in the United Kingdom, were so bound together into a 
single body that the terms demanded by its members in one country 
or locality should be enforced by the refusal of all the other members 
to work in that country or locality on any terms less favourable. 
But these conditions can be described in a simpler way still, for the 
essence of the situation they would bring about is this: they would 
confer on the labourers who were in the service of each employer a 
monopoly of the entire labour force which it would be in his power 
to employ ; this monopoly would be the source of all their strength. 
The labourers, therefore, employed by any one firm or master, if only 
they are secure from competition on the part of any other labourers, 
and if at the same time they are completely united amongst them- 
selves, so as to form practically one single labourer instead of many, 
will afford us as complete a representation of labour in a state of 
combination as any number of such corporate labourers combined 
into a yet larger unit. We must, however, in order to bring our 
supposition into accordance with contemporary facts, recollect that the 
employers are as capable of combination as their men; and if we 
attribute to the labourers in the service of any one employer a 
monopoly of the labour which he could by any possibility employ, we 
must similarly attribute to this employer a monopoly of those abilities 
by which the strength and skill of the labourer can be directed to any 
advantage. 
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The situation, therefore, which trade unionism, if developed to 
the utmost point conceivable, would bring about may be represented 
in the following manner. We may figure each industry in any 
country as being in the hands of two individuals, and two only, and 
absolutely incapable of being transferred to any others. One of 
these individuals—namely, the corporate labourer—we must figure as 
a giant who is so strong and dexterous that he can do almost any- 
thing if he is shown what to do, how to do it, and when to do it, 
but if left to himself would be in a state of blank bewilderment, not 
knowing on what to expend his strength, or to what precise purposes 
to apply his skill, and, indeed, hardly able to keep his huge body 
alive. The second individual—namely, the employer—we must figure, 
on the contrary, as a small man who sits on the shoulder of the first, 
and constantly directs his movements to such good purpose that a 
mass of wealth is produced which not only renders the small man 
extremely opulent, but also provides the giant with an abundant and 
improving diet quite unobtainable by his own unaided exertions. 
And now let us suppose that the giant, rightly or wrongly, suspects 
the little man of taking too much of this wealth for himself, or that 
he is indisposed to work so long as the little man makes him, or is 
dissatisfied with any of the conditions which the little man imposes 
on him. How can the giant—this Briareus, this army of labourers 
in one—secure the additional portion which he has come to tell 
himself is his due, or the diminution of his hours of labour, or any 
other concession he may desire? It is nothing to the point to 
say that he will do so by combination, for he 7s combination; he is 
combination in its most perfect form. The sole question is, What 
will combination enable him to do? 

The answer to this question will be clearer and more self-evident 
if we alter our figure somewhat, and if, without intending any insult 
to labour—which would in the strict as well as in the common-sense of 
the word be an impertinence—we represent corporate labour not as a 
giant, but as an animal—let us say a horse or donkey—which the 
little man drives or rides, and which, by submitting to the little 
man’s mastership, is fed and housed in a manner that would be 
unattainable by it if it ran wild. Now, if such an animal wished for 


more food and for less work, and were conscious that both its food . 


and work were regulated by the man who rode or drove it, what 
could it do to secure for itself the food or leisure desired by it ? 
The only courses of conduct that would be open to it are quite obvious. 
It could do, and it could do only, what would be done by any other 
animal. It might become restive, it might jib or shy, or it might 
stand stock-still. If we suppose it to be driven, it might lie down 
in the shafts; or if we suppose it to be ridden, it might endeavour to 
throw its rider. Its utmost power would be in the achievement of 
the art of buck-jumping, by which the rider would be thrown from its 
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back and most probably crippled. The more carefully we consider 
the utmost conceivable power which the labourers, as opposed to the 
employers, can achieve in the domain of industry, the more clearly 
shall we see that these powers are strictly analogous to those possessed 
by a horse or donkey of thwarting, of inconveniencing, of throwing, or 
of injuring its rider or its driver. They are purely obstructive powers ; 
they are essentially non-productive ; they are no more able to provide 
even a portion of that wealth an increased share of which they are 
put into operation to secure than a horse which indulges in buck- 
jumping when it is not conciliated with sugar is able to manufacture 
a sugar-loaf by the performance of this trick ; or than a coster- 
monger’s donkey which lies down in a ford, because it is not allowed 
a bite at the cabbages in the cart behind it, is able to fulfil by doing 
so the functions of a market gardener. 

Still, the fact remains that obstructive powers like these are 
capable of securing for their possessors some of the concessions they 
desire, just as a horse which indulges in buck-jumping when ill-used 
or over-ridden will by this means secure for itself more considerate 
treatment. Let us, then, ask, What are the limits to the concessions 
which the corporate animal labour can wring from its rider or driver 
by turning restive, by lying down, or by buck-jumping? The 
answer cannot be given in any exact form, but it is easy to name the 
facts on which the limits depend. If the corporate animal labour 
could produce all it wanted without aid from its rider, and if its rider, 
so far as it was concerned, played no other part than that of pre- 
venting it from seizing on the coveted produce, it could by throwing 
its rider and preventing him from re-mounting gain everything that 
there could possibly be to gain. But since the coveted produce would 
be unattainable without the rider’s help, the animal would, by getting 
rid of himaltogether, be worse off than it would be by tamely submitting 
to his discipline. The full exertion of its strength, therefore, would 
defeat its own ends. The animal must make to the rider concessions 
equivalent to those which it demands for itself, and, whilst exacting 
considerate treatment in return for submission, it must make such 
submission in return for considerate treatment as will enable the rider 
to guide it and render the saddle tolerable to htm. Within the limits 
thus indicated labour may conceivably do much to improve its own 
position. How much it can do will depend on its own common- 
sense ; and the demands which, within these limits, it makes from 
time to time must each be judged on its own merits. It is perfectly 
within its rights, from every point of view, in using those obstructive 
powers which as a corporate animal it possesses. All I desire to point 
out here is that these powers are obstructive only. They have no 
tendency whatever to develop into a substitute for the powers of the 
rider or driver against whom they are directed. In other words, trade 
unionism, though it may secure many industrial reforms, has no 
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tendency to bring about any industrial revolution, unless it be a revolu- 
tion by which all civilised industry would be ruined, and which would 
impoverish the employed even more hopelessly than the employers. 

The only practical danger with which the development of 
trade unions threatens the community lies not in the possibility of 
their obtaining the control of industry, but in the possibility of 
their attempting todoso. It lies in the danger of labour mistak- 
ing the nature of the power which it acquires by combination, and 
imagining that, because it can obstruct and dislocate production, it 
can direct production ; for as much harm can be done by attempting 
what is impossible as by achieving what is disastrous. As has been 
said already, if the trade unions of to-day could gather into their 
ranks all the labourers of the civilised world, could ruin the existing 
employers and drive them from their present positions, labour thus 
incorporated could continue the business of production only by sub- 
mitting itself to a new set of masters as able and as enterprising as 
the old; and even if such men were to be found amongst those 
who are at present labourers or representatives of labour, they 
would cease to be either the moment they became masters. 

This is shown plainly enough by the fact that a large number of the 
greatest employers of the modern world have begun as labourers, 
and very likely as trade unionists; and no doubt not a few of the 
employers of the immediate future are to be found amongst the ranks 
of the trade unionists now; but they will only become employers 
by showing themselves to be possessed of powers entirely different 
from those which they represent as trade unionists, and they will 
cease to represent the latter when they begin to exercise the former. 
Many enthusiasts are blinded to this truth by a fact which really 
affords an interesting proof of it. The class of men who are com- 
monly called labour leaders, and who are foremost in the attempt to 
dominate and dictate to the employers—the organisers and managers 
of trade unions, the instigators of strikes, and so forth—are many 
of them men of remarkable energy, will-power, and resource of a 
certain kind; and seeing that they, in spite of their exceptional 
faculties, come forward as the champions not of the employers but 
the labourers, their admirers imagine that in these men we have a 
class who will be able to direct industry as efficiently as the em- 
ployers do now, but will, though separated from the labourers by 
their functions, remain united with them by their sympathies and 
their interests. Now, it is of course not impossible that there may 
here and there be a man of ability who, though separated from the 
mass of labourers by his exceptional productive powers, is yet 
willing, so far as the interests of the labourers are concerned, to take 
sides with them against himself in his capacity of their employer or 
director ; but such men are at present certainly not common, and 
there is nothing in the powers evinced by our so-called labour leaders 
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to indicate that they will become more common in the future. On 
the contrary, the powers of the labour leaders, the more carefully 
we consider them, will be found to point to a precisely opposite con- 
clusion. 

I have no wish to indulge in any irritating personalities. I 
shall therefore confine myself toa general statement ; though, indeed, 
in what I am about to say no taunt or insult is intended, but merely 
a statement of a broad and remarkable fact. Considerable as the 
powers may be which many of the labour leaders may have possessed 
or may possess at this moment, they have not been powers by which the 
efficiency of civilised industry is either advanced or maintained. 
Some of these men doubtless have been and are skilful manual 
labourers ; but not one of them has belonged to that class of master- 
minds who, by invention, enterprise, or industrial generalship, render 
labour, whilst stationary as measured by its amount and quality, 
more and more efficient as measured by the result produced. So far 
as the labour leaders have influenced production at all, they have 
influenced it by resisting improved industrial methods, not by devis- 
ing or introducing them. In other words, they have organised pro- 
ductive labourers, but they have never shown themselves capable 
of organising productive labour; and the object with which they 
have organised the labourers has been not only not production, 
it has been the stoppage of production. It has been not to help 
the labourers to produce more, but to prevent them from producing 
anything. The exceptional faculties, therefore, shown by the so- 
called labour leaders—if we still may use the common but inaccurate 
term— instead of indicating that the contemporary labour movement 
comprises any of those forces necessary for controlling industry, and 
for increasing or even maintaining our present power of wealth 
production, in an exceedingly striking manner prove the precise 
contrary; and the proof will become the more conclusive the 
more carefully we examine it. 

The marked deficiency in the labour leader of any of those 
faculties which make industry more and more productive, and to 
which the material progress of the whole world has been due, might 
be set down as an accident from which no conclusion could be drawn, 
if it were not a fact of which there are two natural explanations. 
One is, that the task which the labour leaders have accomplished 
successfully is incalculably easier than the task for which they have 
shown no aptitude. To organise obstruction, which they continually 
do, is a very simple thing ; to organise production, which they have 
never done, is a very difficult thing: and the power to do the one is 
in consequence common, whereas the power to do the other is, by com- 
parison, very rare. A hundred thousand men could organise the blow- 
ing up of the Forth Bridge for every one man who could superintend 
the building of it. The other explanation is that if the labour leaders 
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did, as a fact, possess the faculties necessary for successfully organis- 
ing production, they would be organising it and making their fortunes 
by it, and would not be organising obstruction. It may be argued 
that to say this implies a cynical view of human nature. It is quite 
unimportant whether the view is cynical or not. It is at all events a 
true view. As a matter of fact, however, there need be nothing 
cynical about it. If any of the labour leaders were capable of 
organising production, we may assume that they would be making 
fortunes, if not for themselves, at all events for the benefit of ‘the 
cause.’ For instance, if the Amalgamated Engineers possessed amongst 
their ranks any men of commanding industrial genius, they would 
invest their funds by supplying these men with capital, so that they 
might start a business the profits of which would go to the Union. 
In reality they do nothing of the kind. They invest their 300,000/. 
in ordinary securities, like any other investor, and wisely abstain 
from attempting to exercise any control over the various enterprises 
from which the interest on their capital is derived, and on the con- 
tinued prosperity of which the safety of their principal depends. This 
is a proof, if any proof were wanted, that combination has done nothing 
to enable them to employ themselves or to retain among their ranks 
anybody capable of employing them. 

Would space permit of it, I might emphasise this point further 
by showing how confused and childish, so far as all general economic 
questions are concerned, the reasoning of the leaders in the engineers’ 
strike has been. But I refrain from doing so for reasons other than 
those of space. The observations which I have made in this short 
paper, though suggested by the engineers’ strike, have no exclusive 
reference to it. They refer to strikes generally, and have nothing 
to do with the question of whether the demands of the engineers on 
the present occasion be right or wrong. My only aim has been to 
point out that the growing power which labour is said to be acquiring 
is of quite a different nature from what is popularly supposed, and very 
much more limited—that it is merely, as I have said, a power like 
that of an animal, who requires a rider to guide it, of kicking the 
rider off ; and that it can employ even this power to a limited 
extent only unless it is prepared to injure itself even more seriously 
than him. 


W. H. MALLocK. 





THE ‘CONSERVATIVE’ COMPENSATION 
(WORKMEN'S) BILL OF 1897 


In the calm of the autumn recess our thoughts turn naturally to 
the legislation of the past session. Amongst measures that have 
passed through Parliament the Workmen’s Compensation Bill seems 
to have excited most criticism ; therefore it may be interesting to 
briefly examine the extent of this criticism, and the opinions held by 
the various parties concerned. We will begin with the political side 
of the question. Lord Salisbury declared in the House of Lords 
that the party now in power were pledged to bring in a Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill; but surely the Conservative party, even if they 
remember their experience of ‘dishing the Whigs,’ in their wildest 
flights of imagination never contemplated that a similar policy 
would be initiated by Lord Salisbury’s Government in connection 
with Mr. Asquith’s Compensation Bill for 1894, which Lord Salisbury 
had succeeded in wrecking in the House of Lords. The Cabinet 
decided that a measure was necessary, because in all probability 
Mr. Chamberlain, ‘the spokesman’ of the Conservative party, 
wished it. There had been no urgent demand for such legislation 
on the part of the working classes. No deputations had waited upon, 
and no petitions had been presented to, the Home Secretary, so far 
at least as can be gathered from the Government ; indeed, some of 
the representatives of the working classes did not hesitate to say 
that the Bill was unasked for, and one went so far as to assert that 
it was unjust. Still, previous to the immediate introduction of the 
Bill, the employers of labour consoled themselves with the belief 
that at any rate they could rely with confidence on the attitude 
of the Conservative Home Secretary, who they knew possessed 
practical knowledge of the chief industries included in the Bill. 
What was their dismay, therefore, to see the nominal sponsor of the 
Bill relegated to a subordinate position before the measure had been 
long under the consideration of Parliament ; and his place taken by 
the Colonial Secretary, who previous to 1886 had the reputation of 
being an advanced Radical on all matters connected with home 
legislation! The Bill, however, became law, thanks to the obedience 
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of the majorities in both Houses, though the belief was very 
generally eritertained that amongst those majorities there were 
many who disapproved of the principles of the measure, yet consoled 
themselves with the somewhat selfish reflection, ‘It does not affect 
me.’ Let us consider two aspects of the question. First, were the 
employers actuated in consideration of their own interests only in 
opposition to the Bill? Second, will it be as beneficial to the 
working classes as some at first sight are led to believe ? 

It must be remembered that the employers were prepared to 
accept the principle of the Compensation Bill should the industry as 
a whole bear the cost of the compensation. This could have easily 
been settled by the Bill, and not left, as at present, to be recovered 
by reducing wages or by raising prices, at the expense of much bad 
feeling and a probable dislocation and consequent loss of trade. 
They also objected strongly to the fact that a Government as deeply 
pledged to maintain the principle of contracting out as the present 
Government, and which condemned the 1894 Bill on this point, 
should have now virtually abolished freedom of contract by making 
such arrangements subject to the arbitrary decision of the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. The employers also thought that the cost of 
compensation being thrown entirely upon them was a slur on the 
care that they had hitherto exercised for safeguarding life and limb. 
To quote Lord Salisbury’s words, he said, ‘I believe it [the Bill] will 
be a great machinery for saving life,’ thus positively contradicting his 
own answer to a deputation of the Provident Societies on the question 
of the Act of 1894 (which Act was considered an inducement to the 
employers to prevent accidents), when he said in reference to that 
Act, ‘I think those who say so have forgotten how easy it is for 
employers to protect themselves from the pecuniary result of those 
accidents by insurance,’ thus showing that the burdening of the 
industry by compensation will not prevent accidents, and that 
opinion is (as is well known) corroborated by statistics, demonstra- 
ting the higher the compensation the greater the number of 
accidents. 

Again, it might be inferred from this Bill that accidents were due 
to the carelessness of the employer; though it is a recognised fact 
that many of the colliery disasters that have occurred in the past 
have been due to negligence on the part of the employed. A curious 
confirmation of this fact, showing the disregard of the men for their 
own safety, has occurred in a certain colliery since the Bill passed 
Parliament. The owners of that colliery, naturally wishing to protect 
themselves, issued an order that the men were not to work (as had been 
the custom) with naked lights, but were to use the locked regulation 
lamps. The men thereupon struck for a penny per ton extra wages, 
and, this being refused, laid the pit idle. 

How will this Bill affect, beneficially or otherwise, the working 
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classes ? It is obvious that noemployer of labour will, after the Bill 
becomes law, continue to find work for any except able-bodied, strong 
men in the prime of life, and, if possible, without dependents, so as 
to lessen the chance of accident and consequent compensation. What 
is to become of many of those who have been employed in the past 
years? Iam afraid they will have to go on the rates, though we 
were told that one of the objects of the Bill was to prevent this. But, 
if possible, still more disastrous is the deadly blow that has been 
struck by her Majesty’s Government at the Friendly Societies (though 
Mr. Chamberlain expressly said in the House of Commons that it was 
only pessimists who thought that the proposed legislation would have 
this result). It is hardly to be supposed that the employers would 
continue to contribute to these societies when at any time an official 
deputed for the purpose might refuse his consent to the mutual 
arrangements made. What was considered by the Government as 
unlikely has already taken place. At the directors’ meeting of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company the chairman an- 
nounced that ‘ he was sorry to say that the effects of this Act would 
be that the Company’s insurance society should come to an end. It 
could not exist concurrently with the Government Act.’ 

Thus the society established in 1871, comprising on the 31st of 
December last 45,154 members with an income of 49,3371., of which 
the railway company contribute in the form of an annual subscription 
17,497/., must be broken up and this contribution discontinued. The 
magnitude of the relief provided in the past by the voluntary asso- 
ciations in this country is little known to the general public, and 
did space allow I could quote statistics which would prove that in 
many industries the employed enjoyed from these friendly societies 
greater benefit than that obtainable under the Bill ; but, as lam more 
particularly interested in the miners of Durham and Northumber- 
land, I may state that they have a fund bringing in an annual income 
of upwards of 100,000/., made up of contributions from the men and 
the employers, and from investments. Not only is an allowance made 
for permanent disablement, but also to the aged and infirm, to 
widows and to children. The membership last year numbered no 
less than 122,257. I could give statistics of a similar character in 
connection with the Lancashire and Cheshire, South Wales Miners, 
and other relief funds. All these societies, it is apprehended, will 
have to be dissolved, to the discomfort of those who for many years 
have subscribed to these funds in the confident anticipation of pro- 
vision for their old age. It may be said that the men will continue 
subscribing to their various benefit societies, even if the employers 
cease to do so; but it is hardly in human nature to expect the work- 
ing classes to put their hands into their own pockets and insure 
against accidents, when the Government place the whole responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of the employer. It must also be remembered 
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that the men employed in the coal industry are paid wages at a higher 
rate than in any other industries in which unskilled labour is em- 
ployed, in order to enable them out of these wages to insure against 
accidents. Is it wise or politic by this legislation to take away all 
incentive to self-help by abolishing their benefit societies, and by 
compelling the employers to compensate their workmen for accidents 
which may have been brought about by the negligence of those 
workmen ? 

Granting that a Bill was necessary, would it not have been fairer 
for the Government to have adjusted the burden equally on the 
shoulders of employers -and employed, and by this means on the 
industry as a whole, instead of interfering with and dislocating 
existing arrangements which have worked admirably, and to the 
satisfaction of both parties concerned? We have been told that this 
Bill is merely experimental, and that only a few industries have been 
selected to begin with. It is to be hoped that before the experiment 
is extended to other industries a greater consideration will be given 
by the Government to the details of such schemes than has evidently 
been given to the Bill that has just passed both Houses, and that the 
same amount of criticism hostile to such measure will not be aroused. 
It is only fair to say that by far the greater number of employers of 
labour in this country are not only anxious but determined that 
those employed should be treated with justice and generosity in the 
matter of compensation, but they deprecate the character of legislation 
which harasses and injures the trades on which those workmen 
depend for their livelihood. They also fear the litigation that must 
ensue, causing friction between labour and capital, when it ought to 
be the aim and object of all such legislation to impress upon the 
commercial population of this country the fact that the interests of 
capital and labour are identical. It has caused a great deal of sur- 
prise, and no-little consternation, that this kind of legislation, fraught 
with the disadvantages I have endeavoured to indicate, should have 
been introduced by a Government with a Conservative majority, a 
party who were returned to power in the confident belief that what- 
ever legislation it took in hand would be for the benefit of the country 
as a whole. 


THERESA LONDONDERRY. 





THE DIAMOND JUBILEE IN VICTORIA 


THE Diamond Jubilee of the Queen has been celebrated in the mother 
country with a magnificent display cn which, as it was fitting, all the 
resources of the Imperial Government were brought to bear. The 
same loyalty has been exhibited in distant dependencies, in popular 
demonstrations, less brilliant and imposing, yet quite as enthusiastic 
as those which have taken place at home. 

In the present paper it is proposed briefly to describe the pro- 
ceedings in Victoria. We began on Saturday, the 19th of June, with 
the exhibition of a collection of pictures, including one graciously 
lent from Windsor, illustrative of the sixty years of the Queen’s happy 
reign. The present writer was invited to perform the opening cere- 
mony, and the eccasion seemed appropriate for a few observations on 
the true significance of the incidents to which we were all looking 
forward in the ensuing week. They were not to be regarded as a 
mere excuse for making holiday. They had a deep and serious 
meaning. They were the tribute of a free, a loyal, and grateful 
people to a Sovereign deeply beloved for her personal qualities, and 
held in honour for her wise constitutional statesmanship. Our 
venerable monarchy was especially precious to British subjects dwell- 
ing in the colonies, as a symbol of the unity of the far-extending 
Empire to which we were all proud to belong. On the occasion of 
this Diamond Jubilee it had been the aim, and rightly the aim, of 
the Home Government to seize an opportunity which could hardly 
recur for demonstrating to the whole world the strong and deep 
attachment which welded together all parts of the British Empire, 
and which found its natural expression in devoted loyalty to our 
august and beloved Sovereign. 

To the colonial subjects of the Queen, her claims to be held in 
veneration and regard were perhaps even more precious than to our 
fellow-subjects at home. As we looked across the vast spaces of the 
ocean for one central object, to which the kindly sentiments for the 
‘Old Home’ might cling, the promptings of human nature were not 
satisfied with an abstraction. Loyalty was essentially a personal 
feeling ; and we were happy beyond all other nations of the world in 
having for our Sovereign a Queen so well deserving of the veneration 
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which the Poet Laureate had admirably expressed in lines composed 
for the recent opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre: 


Yet there is One, whose venerated name 

We humbly borrow, and will never shame, 

Who needs no tinsel trappings, nor disguise, 

To shine a monarch in the whole world’s eyes, 

Waits for no prompter for the timely word, 

And when ’tis uttered, everywhere is heard ; 

Plays, through sheer goodness, a commanding part, 

Speaks from the soul, and acts but from the heart. 

Long may she linger, loved, upon the scene, 

And long resound the prayer ‘God save our Gracious Queen.’ 


On Sunday, the 20th of June, the citizen army of Victoria 
attended Jubilee services in the Cathedral, and in the chief places of 
worship of all denominations. At the Exhibition Building a special 
service was held at which an address was delivered by Mr. Deakin, 
with whose oratory English audiences were so charmed during the 
visit of the Australian representatives to London at the Colonial 
Conference held in 1886. In the course of his remarks Mr. Deakin 
said : 


The people did well to celebrate an occasion which would be memorable for 
generations yet to come. It was a celebration in which all her people could join, 
mindful of the harvests they had reaped under the rule of the Queen. It wasa 
festival the like of which, in all probability, they would not look upon again. It 
was a festival of peaceful conquest. They traced in the Empire great progress in 
population, territory, wealth, trade, literature, science, art, and religion. They 
found, too, a progress no less marked in the sphere of politics. In this region, 
though old names and forms had remained, yet a new life had been breathed into 
them, transmuting them into quite other realities than those which met the Queen’s 
gaze when she ascended the Throne. Five years before her coronation there was 
a danger of an insurrection. The Government of England was still a Government 
in which privilege and class had the mastery, and the popular power was subordi- 
nate. <A revolution had been witnessed, no less marked, and far more glorious, 
because it had been a pacific revolution. We enjoyed a constitution as liberal as 
the world knew, because it was a constitution which the people themselves had 
made, and were making, under the best guidance. Our kinsmen in Great Britain 
enjoyed a true commonwealth, such as we yet hoped to see established here. If 
by any strange stress of circumstances the Throne of England was vacant, and the 
people were called upon to select a monarch to fill the Throne, it would be the 
Queen; and that not because of her birth, or the prestige of her reign, but because 
of her personal qualities, character, and blameless life. She had been a truly con- 
stitutional Queen, and yet a real ruler of the nation, wise, laborious, indomitable, 
and indefatigable as an administrator, the councillor of her councillors, and the 
Queen of her realm. We had come to recognise that the Empire must be united, 
and we would be united with our fellow-colonists, with other great dependencies 
of the Crown, and with the mother country itself in closer bonds. 


Sunday being the anniversary of Her Majesty’s succession, the 
following cable message was despatched to Windsor : 
Governor and people of Victoria offer dutiful and most loyal congratulations to 


the Queen-Empress on completing sixtieth year of her happy reign. Enthusiastic 
popular celebration in the colony which bears her auspicious name. 


BRASsEY. 
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Later in the day the following reply was received from Windsor : 


I sincerely thank you and my people of Victoria for your kindly and loyal 
greetings. 
Vicrorra R.I. 
The publication of these messages raised the enthusiasm of Victoria 
te the highest pitch. It was a telling illustration of the effect of 
rapid communication in binding together the Empire. 

On Monday, the 21st of June, loyal addresses were presented to 
the Governor for transmission to the Queen. The first and the most 
noteworthy was from the combined municipalities of Victoria, no 
fewer than 208 cities, boroughs, and shires being represented. The 
address was a beautiful specimen of the art of illumination. 
Numerous other addresses were presented, the most notable, perhaps, 
being from the Amalgamated Miners’ Association. It was a genuine 
and spontaneous utterance from a body of working men, who follow 
an arduous occupation, and who have contributed more probably than 
any other class to build up the prosperity of Victoria. 

Throughout the day Melbourne had been gaily bedecked with 
flags. In the evening it was brilliantly illuminated ; nor is it claim- 
ing too much to say that the display would have been worthy of the 
finest city in Europe. Vast crowds thronged the streets, additional 
animation being given to the scene by the fire brigade, who organised 
a torchlight procession to the accompaniment of patriotic music. 

Tuesday, the 22nd of June, opened with a levée, democratic in its 
ceremonial, no special dress being insisted upon, but expressing, by 
the large attendance of more than 1,700 persons, the general senti- 
ment of loyalty which pervades all classes of the community. 

The day was devoted mainly to military display, the occasions for 
which are so rare in the colonies. More than 4,000 troops marched 
through the principal streets, and were subsequently reviewed in 
Albert Park. A novel feature was introduced. In substitution for 
the customary few de joie, the General gave the word ‘ Long live Her 
Majesty.’ The whole of the troops took it up, the massed bands— 
300 strong—playing a few bars of the National Anthem. This was 
done three times. The Royal salute was afterwards fired by the field 
batteries, followed by three cheers, which echoed along the line with 
thrilling effect. At the close of these loyal demonstrations the troops 
marched past. They were well turned out, and of fine physique, and, 
if they could not go by with the steadiness attained by constant drill 
in the Brigade of Guards, they were evidently fit to take the field, 
and well prepared to give a warm reception to any invaders of our 
shores. 

The review was followed in the evening by a thanksgiving concert 
and patriotic demonstration in the Exhibition Building, organised 
by the people, and carried out with the greatest success. The 
National Anthem and ‘ Rule Britannia’ having been sung with the 
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utmost enthusiasm, the proceedings were suspended for a few moments 
to enable the Governor to read a message, despatched by the Queen 
on leaving Buckingham Palace for her triumphal procession to St. 
Paul’s. The message was to this effect : 


From my heart I thank you, my beloved people. May God bless you. 


A couple of minutes later his Excellency informed the gathering that 
he had replied, saying : 


The people of Victoria are deeply touched by gracious message from their 
beloved Queen. Long may she reign. 


This message accorded perfectly with the feeling of the multi- 
tude ; and their approval was indicated by another outburst of cheer- 
ing. The concert concluded with the Old Hundredth, sung at the 
same moment as at St. Paul’s Cathedral. Finally, the National 
Anthem was repeated with an enthusiasm even more intense than 
when first given, at the opening of the proceedings. 

On Wednesday, the 25rd of June, Parliament was opened. It 
was one of the most interesting of the events of Jubilee week. The 
ceremony is always carried out in Victoria with pomp and circum- 
stance; and the surroundings greatly contributed to produce an 
imposing spectacle. The facade of Parliament House is a colonnade 
of noble proportions, erected on one of the finest sites in any city in 
the world. As the Royal salute was being given, on the arrival of 
the Governor, it was indeed a moving scene to look down from the 
broad steps of Parliament House upon the wide space below, with 
the naval brigade and permanent artillery in the foreground, and 
behind them a vast multitude deeply affected by the loyal feelings 
which were being so deeply stirred by all the events of Jubilee week. 
As the united bands played ‘God save the Queen,’ and the troops 
presented arms, the regard of the people for the Throne was testified 
by cheers both loud and long. 

Inside the Council Chamber an unusual crowd was assembled. 
Previous to the arrival of the Governor, the Clerk had read the 
proclamation calling Parliament together, closing with the words 
‘God save the Queen.’ Either by preconcerted arrangement or as 
the result of a spontaneous ebullition of patriotism, the whole 
assembly rose and sang the National Anthem, the ladies joining as if 
singing a hymn in church. It was probably the first time the 
female voice had been heard in anything above a whisper within the 
walls of the House of Parliament of Victoria. 

A similar incident took place later {in the afternoon in the 
Legislative Assembly. At the meeting of the House the acting 
Premier, Mr. I. A. Isaacs, on rising, was greeted with a round of 
cheering. He said : 


Mr. Speaker, I move that this House agree to the following address to Her 
Majesty the Queen: ‘ Most Gracious Sovereign,—We, the Legislative Assembly of 
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Victoria, in Parliament assembled, approach your Majesty with feelings of the 
deepest loyalty and attachment. 

‘ We desire to convey to your Majesty our most cordial congratulations on the 
completion of the sixtieth year of your illustrious reign. We rejoice that you have 
lived to be the Sovereign and Ruler of your people for threescore years—a period 
longer than any of your predecessors occupied the Throne. Your reign has been 
distinguished in a special degree by enlightened legislation, by the growth of civil 
and religious liberty, and by the increased happiness of the people throughout the 
British Empire. In no portion of your vast dominions are the feelings of loyalty 
to the Throne and affection for your Majesty’s person more firmly rooted than in 
this colony which has the honour to bear your Majesty’s name.’ 

Sir, if a Sovereign’s true dominion is in the hearts of the people, the realm over 
which our Queen exercises her benignant sway is the greatest on earth. At this 
moment there stand around her Throne representatives from every quarter of her 
world-wide Empire, all carrying messages of loyalty and good-will, and accumulating 
the testimony that distance does not decrease patriotism. The Empire unites to- 
day in offering its homage and reverence to the illustrious Lady who for sixty 
years has been the worthy symbol and image of the power of our free nation, Her 
Majesty’s life has been clouded by sorrow—a sorrow which has, perhaps, more 
than anything else bound her to our hearts, for it has exemplified to all her subjects 
the worth of womanliness, gentleness, patience, virtue, and unfaltering reliance on 
the Eternal. In conclusion, I beg leave to say that the world-wide celebration of 
the Diamond Jubilee ought to show our nobie Queen that she may have a firm 
assurance of the stability of the Throne, based as it is on liberties which have won 
the people’s love. (Applause.) 





The motion was seconded by Mr. Carter, acting Leader of the 
Opposition. He said: 


Mr. Speaker, it is with real feelings of pride that, at the request of the acting 
Premier, I have the honour of rising to second the resolution which he has so 
loyally and eloquently proposed. In passing this resolution unanimously, we shall 
but give expression to the sentiment of the people we represent. We shall swell the 
chorus which is being sounded from pole to pole, from sea as well as land, and from 
every clime by the Britishers who have left their homeland and gone abroad. We 
congratulate Her Majesty on receiving such an expression of the people’s love as is 
being tendered to her throughout her dominions. In this colony of our own Her 
Majesty sees a community which has actually grown during her lifetime. Few 
monarchs have ever had such a privilege. Ours, too, is a colony which, judged by 
the welfare of its people, is not unworthy of the name that it bears. You and I, Mr, 
Speaker, have seen two generations come and go, and may, perhaps, feel more 
keenly the significance of the present occasion than younger men, having witnessed 
all that has been accomplished during the reign, and followed the marvellous pro- 
gress that has been made. I remember the illumination of London at the corona- 
tion of Her Majesty, and the making of the first railway from London to Green- 
wich. What vast changes have taken place since! Many things regarded as 
luxuries then are now within the means of the masses. We have seen, too, the 
diffusion of knowledge, the spread of education, the more equal dispensation of 
justice, the total abolition of slavery throughout the world, the hours of toil 
shortened, the rate of wages increased, and a more ample freedom conceded through 
all the British dominions. The feeling of loyalty expressed by this House, on be- 
half of the people of this colony, is not mere lip service, as will be shown if the 
day should come when the trumpet of war will be sounded, for then will be seen a 
United Australia, ready to prove its loyalty not merely by words, but also by deeds 
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The motion was carried amid cheers. The whole House then 
rose, and, led by the Minister of Lands, sang the National Anthem, 
and cheered for the Royal Family. No such manifestation of 
loyal sentiment had ever been made before in the history of the 
colony. 

On Thursday, the 24th of June, an inspection of the Victorian 
Cadet Corps took place. It was one of the interesting incidents of 
the week. The enrolment of the schoolboys of the colony as 
volunteers has proved in every way a success, both in establishing 
habits of discipline and stimulating patriotic sentiments. The force 
mustered for inspection was 2,000 strong, consisting of boys from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age. Facing them, in a corner of the 
Parade ground, a little band of some 150 sturdy veterans of the 
navy and army was drawn up. Nearly every man wore medals, 
several had received the Distinguished Service Order, and one had 
been decorated with the Victoria Cross. The inspection ended, the 
cadets marched past, and, after a short interval, the veterans went by 
with a firm, soldierly bearing. Having passed the flag the heroes of 
the struggles of the past halted, and gave three cheers for the Queen. 
This was the signal for a fine outburst of cheers from the cadets, 
whose admiration of the old warriors was worked up to the highest 
pitch. The genuine feeling shown was an earnest of the qualities 
which it is deeply gratifying to see displayed by the rising genera- 
tion. If occasion arise, they will not be unworthy successors of those 
who have gone before. 

The review of the Cadet Corps was followed by a demonstration 
organised by the Sunday schools. No less than 18,000 children 
were assembled. Under the direction of Mr. V. R. Davies, whose 
baton was wielded with a skill in choral melody for which his nation- 
ality is renowned, the united voices of the children, led by a trained 
chorus of 1,200, gave the hymn ‘ O God, our help in ages past,’ the 
Old Hundredth, the National Anthem, and ‘God bless the Prince of 
Wales,’ with impressive effect. The programme included a Victorian 
Diamond Jubilee hymn, specially written by Mr. J. W. Meaden, and 
sung to the tune of ‘The Men of Harlech, every child present 
waving a banner, following the movements of the conductor. <A few 
lines may be quoted from the ode, in which the loyalty of Her 
Majesty’s youthful subjects of Victoria was poured forth : 


Take the swelling chorus, 
South wind breathing o’er us, 

Waft the strain 

Across the main 

To bear this loving greeting. 

From the land her name enshrining, 
Where the starry cross is shining, 

And where southern flowers are twining, 
Bear it to our Queen, 
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These details of the Victoria Jubilee will have served to show 
how, in the remotest parts of the Empire, the people have vied with 
their fellow-subjects at home to do honour to a Queen whose praise 
has nowhere been sounded more worthily than in the address written 
by the Duke of Norfolk, and presented on behalf of the city over 
which he presides in the office of mayor. Not untruly might the 
men of Sheffield say : 


It is our proud privilege to herald the outburst of thanksgiving with which the 
world-wide British Empire hails the unparalleled length of your Majesty’s reign. 
More than one thousand years have rolled away since England became a kingdom, 
but during all these centuries no Sovereign has worn the Crown so long as your 
Majesty, or has seen such moral and material blessings conferred upon our country. 
How wondrous has been the history of these sixty happy years! Vast regions have 
been added to your dominions, whole races and peoples have been gathered to your 
sway, your subjects have explored every continent, and your flag floats on every 
sea. At home the happiness and welfare of your people have been broadened and 
deepened ; liberty, civil and religious, has been assured, free education has been 
given to the poor, science, art, and commerce have flourished beyond all precedent. 


Let us turn from the incidents of our Victorian Jubilee to their 
inner meaning and their abiding results, as deduced by the leading 
organs of public opinion. And here it is due to the press of Mel- 
bourne to say that it has responded with ability, and in a truly loyal 
spirit, to the dominant sentiment of the hour. Every journal has 


given in a special supplement a biography of the Queen. Anecdotes 
of her childhood, and the long and chequered experiences of her sixty 
years upon the Throne, have been narrated with ample knowledge and 
a just appreciation from the standpoint alike of the politician and the 
historian. A kindly and abounding sympathy has been shown for 
sorrows from which no human condition is exempt. These narratives 
have been read with avidity, and have served a great purpose. A few 
short extracts from leading articles will doubtless be interesting to 
readers at home. We have in Melbourne three principal daily 
journals—the Age, representing advanced Liberal views ; the Argus, 
Conservative, in so far as any phase of colonial opinion can be termed 
Conservative ; and the Herald, an evening paper, widely read, but 
keeping aloof from party politics. From the offices of each of these 
daily newspapers a weekly illustrated journal of exceptional excellence 
is issued. In an article on the Jubilee week in the Leader, the 
weekly journal published at the office of the Age, the events of the 
Jubilee week are discussed as follows : 


Loyalty is not an attribute in which the colony honoured by bearing the Queen's 
name is deficient. There are stronger reasons, however, for reverence and affection 
than any that can be drawn from the mere circumstance of sponsorship. The 
personal claims of Her Majesty to the loving esteem of her subjects are amply 
sufficient to justify the warmest expression of chivalrous feeling. She has won 
their hearts as well as their intellects, and they recognise in her not only the wise 
ruler who has learnt the way to establish the Throne broad-based upon the people's 
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will, but one who as wife and mother has shown herself possessed of the highest 
qualities of womanhood, The rejoicings which take place throughout the Empire 
on the Queen’s birthday are no idle ceremony. They indicate a depth of national 
sentiment which requires only the touch of suitable occasion to burst into flame. 
The veneration which attaches to Her Majesty has added a new bulwark to the 
institution of monarchy, and will strengthen the likelihood of the Crown remaining 
the strongest visible link of Imperial unity. In the outlying portions of the Empire 
we are inclined to make the Sovereign the symbol of the race, and this feeling 
receives additional force when the position is filled by one who unites so many 
claims to honour. The Premier of New South Wales recently gave eloquent 
utterance to this view when he declared that behind every accent of ‘God save 
the Queen’ is an earnest petition to our Divine Father that He may always bless 
the kindred millions who inhabit the British Empire. 


Turning to the Conservative Australasian, its commentary is as 
follows : 


Every lover of his country must be gratified by the enthusiasm which has 
welled up spontaneously in the Jubilee celebrations, and we venture to say that it 
will have its effect also on other nations who are looking on. There are two 
aspects in which the Jubilee may be regarded—one, as a tribute to Her Majesty, 
whose character as Queen and woman compels the highest admiration and affec- 
tion ; the other, as an outburst of patriotic feeling towards the Empire of which 
the colonies are proud to form a part. These two aspects, fortunately, cannot be 
wholly severed. The Queen stands as a sign or symbol of the Empire over which 
she presides, and the most intimate narratives of her life must always bear reference 
to this high function. Her personal character fitly symbolises the character of the 
nation. We may trace in both the desire to adhere to the rule of justice and of 
right ; the industry which does not shirk the daily task; the practical insight 
which works its way through the most difficult circumstances ; and the undoubting 
faith in the greatness and the permanence of British rule. And the Queen's desire 
for the welfare of her people has been repeated in the growing sympathies and 
humanitarian tendencies of the present day. The whele Empire, therefore, from 
North to South and from East to West, has gladly united in a celebration such as 
has not been witnessed before. But beyond loyalty to the Queen is the feeling of 
loyalty to the Empire itself. To superficial observers it has seemed that the 
colonies were becoming more and more remote from the mother country in propor- 
tion as they developed new interests and associations of their own. And when 
they acquired the right of self-government, and insisted on exercising it—often 
with slight regard to the interests of Great Britain—even acute intellects were 
sometimes tempted to ask how much was lacking to a complete severance. But 
beneath the differences lay a hidden unity. The evolution of the Empire has 
shown itself both in differentiation and integration. Any attempt to restrict the 
liberty of the colonies would have led to contention, and finally to separation ; but 
the freedom which has been encouraged has confirmed a union which is all the 
stronger because it is wholly voluntary. The ties of mutual interest, which might 
alone suffice to bind us to the mother country, are not greatly considered. The 


bond of union consists rather in the sympathy with Imperial aims, and the pride of 
forming one great nation. 


The Weekly Times, issued from the office of the Herald, expressed 
the same glowing sentiments of loyalty to the Throne and the same 
resolve to remain united to the Empire. 


The Diamond Jubilee of the great and good Queen has been right loyally and 
most joyously celebrated by her people. Throughout her world-wide dominions 
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there have been whole-hearted rejoicings that Victoria has been spared to complete 
her sixtieth year of wise and beneficent rule. 

It is in these searching days of a critical democracy no mean achievement for a 
monarch to endure successfully the crucial test of sixty years of rule, under the 
close and constant observation of a world quick and eager to be censorious con- 
cerning the aims and actions of those in high places, It is a magnificent tribute to 
Queen Victoria’s nobility of character, spotless purity of life, wholesome moral 
influence, high abilities, and patriotic wisdom, that at the celebration of her Dia- 
mond Jubilee the constitutional ruler of the greatest Empire the world has ever 
known is most affectionately and enthusiastically acclaimed by her own people, as 
well as honoured and eulogised by the rulers and races of foreign lands. All the 
world’s judgment is not at fault, and the British nation, looking back over the 
history of the last sixty years, realises that in Victoria they have had the best of 
Sovereigns, one who has admirably fulfilled her high and responsible duties, and 
who has wrought her people lasting good. 

In celebrating the Diamond Jubilee, divisions have been overcome, differences 
have been forgotten, and distances, no matter how great, have been as though they 
were not. The British have been united as one people the wide world over: all 
classes, all parties, and all denominations being borne together by a mighty impulse 
of patriotic sentiment. From Great Britain in the North to the Greater Britain 
in the South, from the magnificent Dominion in the West to the mighty Empire of 
the East, and from among Britain’s countless islands of the seas, there has been 
made manifest to the world a people self-impelled to unity by the common senti- 
ment of personal loyalty and national feeling. The full import of this great event 
history can only tell in the coming years. 


It will be seen that the impressions which have been made by the 
imposing incidents of the Diamond Jubilee have been the same in 
Victoria as at home. The event has proved the wisdom and the tact 
exhibited by the Imperial Government, and in an eminent degree by 
the Secretary of State under whose fostering care it is the privilege 
of the colonies to have been placed. The invitation to the premiers 
and to the detachments representing the colonial troops, and, above 
all, the popular welcome which the representatives of the colonies 
have received in the Old Country, have cemented for all time the 
union of hearts between the mother country and her daughter States. 
That union of hearts is the bed-rock upon which any formal engage- 
ments for mutual succour and support, whether in peace or war, must 
rest. If the foundation is sound, the security and permanence of the 
superstructure are assured. 

To have been permitted to take some part in the proceedings of 
the past week, in a colony brimming over with loyalty to the Queen 
and warm affection for the Motherland, is a consolation—I could not 
say an inadequate consolation—for separation from home and country 
in the service of the Empire. 


BRASSEY. 
MELBOURNE: July 6, 1897. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘LEGITIMISM’ IN ENGLAND 


THE visit this year of H.R.H. Prince Rupert of Bavaria to the Court 
of St. James’s is an historical event that has much of the picturesque 
about it, for he comes as the representative of the de jure sovereign 
of these realms to congratulate the de facto sovereign on having reigned 
so long. 

Without wishing to moralise upon the irony of fate displayed by 
such a circumstance, we may perhaps make the event serve as a pre- 
text for a brief examination of Legitimism in England and of the 
views and objects of those who profess this political faith. In France 
and in Spain the Legitimist is at any rate taken seriously. 

In England, according to the man in the street, and according to 
others in other places, the Legitimist is simply an idiot who is not 
worth further consideration. Yet among English Legitimists are 
many men of whose sanity there can be no question, whose integrity 
is beyond dispute, and whose loyalty to Queen Victoria is unim- 
peachable. What they are doing in this galley it is the object of 
this short article to show. 

In the first place, perhaps, it may be suggested that the use of the 
word ‘ Jacobite’ in connection with Legitimism in this country is not 
very happy. It is employed because of the historical associations 
which appeal so strongly to the English as a nation. But it does 
not necessarily imply, as is too commonly supposed, that the Legiti- 
mists in this country aim solely at the restoration of the House of 
Stuart. But for the peculiar local associations of the term ‘ Jacobite,’ 
the Legitimist in England might, with more propriety, style himself 
a Carlist, and thereby identify himself more closely with his brother 
in France or Spain. The point, which in fairness ought not to be 
lost sight of, is that the Jacobite is simply an Englishman who 
professes the faith of Legitimism; a member, it might be other- 
wise expressed, of the English branch of a catholic or universal 
party. 

The Legitimist in England is an upholder of the monarchical 
principle because he believes it to be one divinely appointed for 
certain social conditions, and also because in the particular social con- 
ditions which this country has evolved it has been found to work 
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satisfactorily. He also, and for similar reasons, believes in the prin- 
ciple of primogeniture, and linking the two together, as any man of 
ordinary intelligence would link them, he believes that their com- 
bination has the best possible results, while their severance the one 
from the other, as they are now severed in England, is an illogical 
state of affairs which must ultimately end in confusion. 

From the Legitimist’s point of view, either principle may be 
accepted by itself and independently of the other. Social systems 
may, and do, exist where the monarchical principle is accepted, but 
where the sovereign is elected. Social systems may, and do, exist 
where the principle of primogeniture is accepted, but where the 
monarchical principle is rejected altogether. But a social system 
where the monarchical principle and the principle of primogeniture 
are both accepted, but where the sovereign is yet not the one entitled 
by the laws of primogeniture to occupy the throne, is an anomaly the 
justification of which must be sought outside logical reason. From 
this aspect the Legitimist in England appears more sane than they 
who call him mad. The law of gavelkind and the law ‘ regulating’ 
the succession to the throne are the only two exceptions to the rule 
' by which the eldest son succeeds his father, and, failing issue, the suc- 
cession is vested in the elder female line. Questions of fact only are 
involved, and fortunately these are plain enough. By the law of 
primogeniture the sovereign of these realms should be Mary the 
Fourth and Third, née Mary Theresa Henrietta Dorothea, Archduchess 
of Austria-Este-Modena, and wife of H.R.H. Prince Louis of Bavaria. 
Of her genealogical right to the throne as representative of the senior 
female line of the Royal House of Stuart, the male line having become 
extinct on the death of the Cardinal King Henry the Ninth, there 
is no dispute. The facts are stated every year in Whitaker's 
Almanack for all who run to read. The Hanoverian dynasty, 
being derived from a daughter of James the First, has no right 
to the throne until the whole issue of Charles the First is exhausted, 
which is not yet the case. 

The title, therefore, of the present dynasty is a parliamentary 
title only ; and making for the moment the very large assumption 
that in the conduct of human affairs expediency is a doctrine to be 
preached to the vulgar, we will merely direct attention to the pro- 
ceedings in the Convention Parliament of 1688 which made this title 
worth as much as it is. Since this part of the investigation resolves 
itself only into a recapitulation of facts, we will quote verbatim from 
the Legitimist Kalendar of 1895, pp. 98 sqq., as the figures given 
there are correct, and the story is plainly told without any show of 
advocacy or special pleading : 


The Prince of Orange, having assumed the government (December 26, 1688), 
summoned a Convention Parliament to meet at Westminster on January 22 
following. When it assembled it was found that about two-thirds of the Lower 
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House were Whigs, and after a long debate the Commons resolved (January 28)— 

‘That King James II., having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of this 
kingdom, by breaking the original compact between the King and the people, and 
by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons having violated the funda- 
mental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, has abdicated the 
government, and that the throne is thereby vacant.’ This was carried with only 
three negatives, the Royalists offering very little opposition, being naturally dis- 
couraged by the flight of the King, and probably considerably. overawed by the 
Dutch Guards stationed in and around Westminster, and the Lords’ concurrence 
was desired. The next day (29th) the Whigs had a further triumph in the Com. 
mons, when it was resolved unanimously— That it hath been found by experience 
inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant Kingdom to be 
governed by a Popish prince.’ 

In the Upper House there was much less unanimity, the Tories there being 
much more numerous in proportion than in the Commons. They agreed to accept 
the second resolution of the Lower House, but this, as it was pointed out, was 
only an ‘abstract proposition ;’ and then, before debating the first resolution, they 
decided to discuss whether if the throne were vacant, ‘a regency, with the admini- 
stration of royal power under the style of King James II., during the life of the 
said King James, be the best and safest way to preserve the Protestant religion 
and the laws and liberties of this Kingdom.’ This was supported by Archbishop 
Sancroft, by Lords Nottingham, Clarendon, &c., and by all those who really 
wished for James’s return, as well as by those who, while wishing to exclude him 
from the government, did not consider that Parliament had power to depose him; 
and was opposed by Halifax and Danby, and was only lost by a majority of 
two—51 to 49. 

The question of a regency having been settled, the Lords returned to the 
original resolution of the Commons, and resolved by a majority of seven, 53 to 46, 
that there was an original compact between the King and the people. They con- 
curred without much debate on the rest of the Commons’ vote until they came to 
the clause that King James had ‘abdicated’ the government, for which they 
substituted ‘deserted.’ They next omitted by a majority of fourteen, 55 to 41, 
the final and most important clause in the Commons’ resolution—namely that ‘the 
throne was thereby vacant.’ 

The Tories in the Lower House now recovered their courage on perceiving that 
the action of the Lords was favourably received in the country, and also by ob- 
serving that the King’s party out of doors had become much stronger than it had 
hitherto appeared ; and they mustered 151 against 282 in favour of agreeing with 
the Lords in omitting the clause about the vacancy of the throne. 

Such was the position of affairs, when William, seeing that the crown was 
about to slip from his grasp, sent for Halifax, Danby, and the other political chiefs, 
and explained to them that he would not consent to be regent, neither would he 
agree to share the government with his wife for her lifetime; and he requested 
them to come to some decision at once. This explicit declaration immediately 
brought about a change. Some professed fear of a civil war; others that William 
would seize the crown if it were not granted to him. Accordingly at the con- 
ference which followed between the two Houses the Lords gave way to force of 
circumstances, and agreed not to insist on their original vote. By a majority of 
Jifteen, 62 to 47, thoy now decided that the throne was vacant, and followed this 
up by a resolution that the Prince and Princess of Orange should be declared 
King and Queen of England and all the dominions thereunto belonging. Forty 
peers, including twelve bishops out of seventeen present, formally protested. On 
February 13 the Commons, having made William accept a Bill of Rights, agreed 
to this, and William and Mary were proclaimed King and Queen. 

‘ And yet,’ says Hallam in his Constitutional History, ‘only eight years before, 
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nay, much less, the nation had declared by its representatives the incompetency of 
a full Parliament, with a King at its head, to alter the lineal course of succession. 
No Whig even had then dared to assert the doctrine that not only a King, but an 
entire Royal Family, might be set aside for public convenience. How much less 
then had an illegal convention, assembled at the bidding of a foreign invader, a 
right to dispose of the Crown ?’ 

The Act of Settlement of 1701, entitled ‘An Act for the further limitation of 
the Crown, and better securing the rights and liberties of the subjects,’ was passed 
in consequence of the death of the young Duke of Gloucester, the only child of the 
Princess Anne, and settled the succession to the Crown on the Electress Sophia of 
Hanover (the daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, and granddaughter of 
James I, and VI.) and her heirs to the exclusion of all the descendants of Charles I. 
It was by no means popular, and was only passed in the Commons by a majority 
of one, a fact that is generally ignored in the history books. The figures were :— 

For the Bill : , ‘ ‘ . . 118 
Against . ‘ ; . ° ‘ « 


Majority ‘ : ; ; ‘ ‘ 1 








The Abjuration Act of 1701 which required all persons who held any oftice, 
civil, military, or spiritual, to solemnly on their ‘conscience’ abjure the ‘ pre- 
tended Prince of Wales, and to swear allegiance to William as ‘rightful’ and 
‘lawful’ King, and by a further clause of which the oath of allegiance might be 
tendered by any Justice of the Peace to any subject of his Majesty's, and if it was 
refused the recusant might be sent to prison, to lie there as long as he continued 
obstinate, was violently opposed in both Houses of Parliament, and the clause 
making the oath compulsory was only carried in the Commons, like the Act of 
Settlement, by a majority of one, viz :— 


For the Bill ; ‘ ‘i . - 193 
Against . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 192 
Majority 1 


We have made these somewhat lengthy extracts from the 
Legitimist Kalendar because they bring home in a cold, dispassionate 
manner that nothing else can equal the fact, commonly overlooked, 
that the parliamentary vote, by which alone the title of the 
Hanoverian dynasty was obtained, was in no sense a vote represen- 
tative of the will of the people. It was a time of unrest, confusion, 
and distrust. King James was gone, and William was present with 
Dutch Guards at Westminster to overawe, and with power to imperil 
the fortunes and lives of those who stood in the way of his advance- 
ment. Each man doubted his neighbour, and William employed 
actual intimidation. He had nothing to lose, and everything to 
gain. And the intimidation resulted in a majority of one in two 
of the most important divisions in the history of Parliament. On 
all hands it is admitted that the Hanoverian dynasty has no claim 
on the ground of heredity. It proudly rests its claim upon the 
parliameritary vote, saying that the voice of the people is the voice 
of God. The Legitimist’s contention is that that particular parlia- 
mentary majority, even had it been more substantial, would not 
have represented popular sentiment, which was still strongly Tory ; 
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that a plebiscite would have recalled James from his discreditable whi 
flight, and reinstated the Stuarts in their proper place; and that bee 
the majority of one by which the Act of Settlement was passed is - 
sufficient justification for all and any Jacobite risings. The Vie 
Hanoverian dynasty has no divine right. Its parliamentary right is a 


what we have shown above. In our time Governments have resigned 
when their majority over a censuring Opposition has not been so 
small. Yet a majority of one is held to be adequate justification os 
for a revolution involving the fundamental principle of primogeni- 


statement that the House of Hanover has come to stay. 
The tendency of the age is towards democracy, and the tendency 
of democracy is towards harm. The Legitimist is, above all things, 
a king’s man, and in his eyes democracy is an accursed condition, to 
be prevented at all costs. He views with apprehension the gradual i 
transference of power from the ruler to the ruled, the steady cur- 
tailment of the royal prerogative, and the arrogation by the people 
to themselves of functions which they are not fitted to perform. 
And in this connection it is interesting to observe that the most 
recent defence of royal prerogative came from the most unlikely 
quarter. When, a few years ago, there was a question of ceding 
Heligoland to the German Emperor, the Commons presumed to 
discuss the matter. The only man in the House who had the 
courage to point out that any such discussion was altogether ultra 
vires was Mr. Gladstone, the same upholder of royal prerogative 
who persuaded Her Majesty to abolish purchase of commissions in 
the army. 
The Legitimist in England recognises more fully than any one else 
the duty he owes to the throne, and he is prepared to discharge it, 
although he knows that there is one who has a better claim to occupy 
it than she who has occupied it so gloriously and so long. Loyalty 
is not with him an unmeaning shibboleth. It is the compass by 


ture upon which our social fabric is based. - 

But it is argued that even if the Legitimist’s views are sound = 
theoretically, and even if his handling of abstract propositions proves i" 
him to be a man of intelligence, he nevertheless is an altogether . 
impossible person who will not recognise facts which are. Granted oe 
that the Act of Settlement was only carried by a majority of one; of 
granted that even that majority did not represent the will of the . 
people at the time; the fact remains that it was carried and has S 
been law for 196 years. ‘Divine right has been discarded, not 
because it has been disproved, but because it is out of date.’ What 
has the Legitimist to do in England to-day, seeing that the House . 
of Stuart has gone for ever, and that the House of Hanover has come ; 
to stay ? 

For the moment we will waive the abstract proposition that 
wrong can be made right by lapse of time, and merely consider the 
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which he guides his course. He believes that, were the monarchy to 
be overturned, red ruin would ensue, and he is not inconsistent with 
his principles if he accords loyal and unfailing support to Queen 
Victoria, so long, at any rate, as Queen Mary puts forward no claim to 
the English crown. He does not make the mistake, too commonly 
made, of confusing causes with individuals ; and therefore it is to the 
Legitimists in England that one should look for the purest and most 
disinterested loyalty. 

What, then, is his practical policy in modern conditions? First 
and foremost the maintenance of the monarchical principle, with stern 
and unflinching opposition to any infringement of the royal preroga- 
tive, and war to the death against the democratic spirit, the growth 
of which he observes with apprehension. Labels and catch phrases 
are not free from objections, and therefore we deprecate the labelling 
of the Legitimist as a High Tory. Moreover, the whirligig of time 
brings such rapid changes that the Tory of one age is the Whig of the 
next, and the paradox is true that the Radical of the moment is really 
the High Tory. What he wishes to destroy root and branch is the 
republican spirit which he conceives to be fatal to the good admini- 
stration of his country’s affairs. He is an aristocrat who denies that 
in practical politics Jack is as good as his master, who denies that 
France under a republic is as glorious or as prosperous as France 
under the monarchy, and who believes that Mr. Labouchere or John 
Burns would be a sorry substitute as president for Victoria as queen 
in a country which has had such a splendid evolution under a 
monarchy for more than a thousand years. 

And this once more emphasises his contention that he is single- 
minded in his support of the principles in which he has been trained. 
He believes that the tendency of the age is towards revolution, blood- 
less perhaps, but none the less tremendous. The people are not 
trained to distinguish causes from individuals, and in the popular 
mind the monarchical principle in this country is identified with 
Queen Victoria. She has reigned wisely and well and glorious!y 
for sixty years. Almighty God be praised for it! And in her own 
person she represents the Throne, the abstract cause for which 
Legitimists have before now laid down their lives. But when her 
splendid personality is removed, as before long it must inevitably be, 
the democratic tendency will receive an extraordinary impetus. 
They are not few who are of opinion that the death of the present 
sovereign possibly, and the death of the next sovereign probably, 
will be the signal for a popular movement culminating in the 
abolition of the monarchy in England, and with it the extinction of 
the Hanoverian dynasty. Legitimists share in this opinion, but 
none the less they believe that although a democratic form of 
government might persist for a time, it will eventually be swept 
away again by the good common-sense of the nation, even as the 
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Protectorate was swept away in 1660 ; and one justification for their 
retention of the style of Jacobites is their belief that when the 
monarchy is for a second time restored, it will be restored in the 
person of the then representative of the elder Stuart line. If their 
predictions come true, there will be a strong national feeling in 
favour of the national principle of primogeniture being recognised in 
the succession to the throne, and the parliamentary title of the 
House of Hanover, having been taken away as it was given, its sole 
claim to occupy the throne will have ceased to exist. This is the 
Legitimist’s view, and it is an effective answer to the taunt of 
disloyalty flung at him ; for were he aught but single-minded in his 
support of the abstract cause, he would connive at the disingenuous 
policy which might conceivably advance the interests of her whom 
he believes to be its proper representative. 

Meanwhile other work lies nearer to his hand. Yet a third 
occasion when Mr. Gladstone took definite action in a direction 
favourable to the cause of Legitimism in England was in 1891, when 
he brought in a bill to remove the religious disabilities, with the 
exception of those attaching to the Royal Family. At the time it 
was generally supposed that he took the step with the specific object 
of enabling Lord (then Sir Charles) Russell to be advanced to the 
office of Lord Chancellor. It is but right, however, to assume that 
Mr. Gladstone would not have brought in the bill at all unless he 
were persuaded that the Act as it stands imposed an injustice not 
warranted now even by the doctrine of expediency. On a second 
reading his bill was rejected by a majority of thirty-three ; but in an 
age of religious toleration it is anomalous that the sovereign, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland should be the only 
three people in these realms who have no freedom of religion if they 
are to retain their places. The significance of Mr. Gladstone’s action 
lies in the fact that from removing the religious disability from the 
Lord Chancellor it is but one step to removing it from the sovereign, 
and so controverting the abstract proposition of the Commons ‘that 
it hath been found by experience inconsistent with the safety and 
welfare of this Protestant kingdom to be governed by a Popish 
prince.’ The removal of the religious disabilities is a long stride 
towards repealing the Act of Settlement, which it is equally within 
the power of Parliament to do. 

Although not apparently germane to the maintenance of the 
monarchical principle, another question of practical politics appeals 
strongly to the Legitimist, in Imperial Federation. We say ‘appa- 
rently ’ not germane, because actually it is of real importance that the 
growth of the republican form of government should be retarded, as 
would happen if Imperial Federation were accomplished. It is 
inconceivable that our great colonies should ever develop into 
monarchies or into aught but independent republics ; and by linking 
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the colonies to the Mother Country, the Legitimist thinks rightly 
that he is linking them to the monarchical idea. 

Of practical difficulties in the way of earnest Legitimists in this 
country there are many. First and foremost is the crass stupidity 
- of the man in the street. He dubs every Legitimist a lunatic, and 
would consign him to an asylum for the insane without even the 
preliminary formality of a commissio de lunatico inquirendo. If 
the man in the street could be trained to distinguish between prin- 
ciples and persons, all that is most practical in Legitimism would 
have less difficulty in gaining ground; but the assumption that 
Jacobitism only means the restoration of the House of Stuart is a 
deeply rooted conviction which no amount of talking is likely to 
remove just yet. ‘Jacobus means James, and James is more dead 
than Queen Anne,’ is the sort of argument that is really not infre- 
quently heard. 

Another obstacle is the inference which even intelligent people 
draw from the proposal to remove the remaining religious disabilities 
—namely, that the first step is thereby being taken to undo the work 
of the Reformers, and to restore the supremacy of the Vatican in 
temporal affairs in England. A religious census of English Legitimists 
would more probably than not show a majority of Protestants over 
Roman Catholics ; but, be this as it may, a ‘No Popery’ cry would 
have as powerful an effect upon the populace now as at any previous 
time in English history, and because Legitimists must desire the 
removal of the religious disabilities if they are ever to hope for the 
repeal of the Act of Settlement, they will have to contend with all the 
influence of a ‘No Popery’ party. 

What they claim, and what this article attempts to show they are 
entitled to claim, is that they are men who, starting with a belief in 
two clearly defined principles, merely wish to see their belief logically 
and intelligently carried out in practice. The principles are not new, 
but except in so far as they apply to the throne have been for 
centuries and are stil] carried out logically and intelligently in every 
other rank in our social system. They have stood the test of time, 
and Legitimists only ask that the one anomaly in the system should 
be removed. They further claim that, because they do not confound 
abstract causes with concrete human beings, they should not be 
aceused of disloyalty; that their loyalty is absolutely sincere, and 
the more valuable because it is loyalty to an enduring principle and 
not to a mortal being; and that if to profess this faith is to earn 
them the title of doctrinaires, then doctrinaires they will be. 

RvvIGNy, 
CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 
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CANNING AND THE EASTERN QUESTION 


CANNING was born in 1770. He was in his second year at Christ- 
church at the taking of the Bastille, and he was forty-five when 
Waterloo was fought. His earliest and most vigorous manhood was 
thus contemporary with the great revolutionary movement ending 
in the re-settlement of the map of Europe; and it is impossible to 
understand his subsequent policy, and to do justice to his conduct, 
without at least attempting to realise the effect of such a history 
upon his mental attitude. We have been accustomed quite recently 
to hear much of the unparalleled importance of the ‘ Victorian Era.’ 
But those who are not so near to its period will hereafter admit, what 
may not be so readily conceded now, that the sixty years of the reign 
of George the Third far excel the same space of time under his 
granddaughter in the rank of its international events, and the depth 
and impulse of its changes. We have seen transformations in 
France, the re-creation of Germany, a new birth of Italy, but all 
these have made up a spectacle we have regarded from without, and 
could watch with no other excitement than that of sympathy. Our 
great-grandfathers were participators in the turbulence of their 
generation. Canning saw the ancient monarchy of France broken 
by the beheading of a King. He saw the military prestige of 
Frederick the Great shattered and destroyed, the German Empire 
disappear, Austrian armies beaten in rapid succession, and Austria, 
and then Russia itself, compelled to fall into line with the military 
despot who had subjugated Western Europe. But Canning saw these 
things, not as a citizen of a neutral nation standing aloof, but with 
all the intensity of feeling of one whose country shared the 
struggle in which he himself, indeed, was from time to time an 
active agent, so that with scarce a breathing time of peace Great 
Britain fought and bled, until the final defeat of Napoleon closed the 
struggle of a quarter of a century. Nor was this all. If Canning 
knew the press and struggle of contending with insurrectionary 
movement and military aggression on the Continent, he was also 
brought into touch with something more than a tremor of domestic 
danger at home. At a time when the population of Ireland was one- 
half that of Great Britain, a rebellion in the sister island engaged the 
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sympathies of Protestants as much as of Catholics, and the statesmen 
of Britain were forced to feel that they had no immunity from the 
insurrectionary action of subjugated but not reconciled races. When 
at last Europe was pacified, when the task of re-settlement was 
undertaken, and after it had been apparently completed, the memories 
of the recent past could not but affect the judgment and action of 
Canning; and if of Canning, then certainly much more of his col- 
leagues, and of those European monarchs and statesmen assembled 
together in concert over the future, most of whom had been person- 
ally embroiled in the struggle just terminated. It is impossible to 
be just to the members of the Congresses at Aix-la-~Chapelle and 
Vienna unless we keep in mind the experiences through which they 
had passed. Their most natural, their most praiseworthy desire was 
to save Europe from another desolating period of war, and if they 
did not see that the best guarantees of peace are to be found in the 
development of freedom within separate States, and the separation of 
States in harmony with the sense of common citizenship of their 
inhabitants, we may regret, but we cannot condemn shortcomings 
which in the nature of things were inevitable. The first aim of the 
members of the European Congresses was to divide the Continent 
into political communities so constituted that their powers might 
give a promise of being able to withstand any movement from any 
quarter towards an unsettlement of what had been established. The 
experiences through which they had passed had been so dreadful, 
that a recurrence of them was above all things to be avoided. 

The delimitation of States by the Powers assembled in Congress 
was not effected without much discussion. Some made strong efforts 
to reduce as far as possible the area of France, as a dominion whence 
had sprung all the mischief with which they had been troubled. 
But counsels of prudence checked extravagant suggestions, and at 
last compromises were agreed upon, giving, as it was thought, the 
best promise of permanency, together with the most effective means 
of collective and repressive action, should such be wanted. , The 
repartition of States was made part of the common law of Europe, 
and the treaty which embodied the result contained guarantees for 
its maintenance. So strong was the feeling of the covenants thus 
established, that so recently as 1870, when the Franco-German War 
began, Mr. Disraeli thought it desirable to impress upon the House 
of Commons the fact that we had guaranteed the Saxon provinces of 
Prussia. It is true that his hearers stared with strange eyes when 
they were reminded of this guarantee, and it cannot be regarded as 
otherwise than extraordinary that a person of such authority should 
have so erred in his estimate of the forces then in collision, and should 
have so misapprehended the chances of the future, as to deem it 
expedient to make such a declaration. But the fact at least shows 
how deeply the internationa] guarantees of the European settlement 
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after the Great War had sunk into his mind. Reciprocal covenants 
of defence were, however, not enough to satisfy the anxieties of all 
the Powers. The Emperor Alexander of Russia desired still larger 
securities. He was a man of a mystical, it may be said a super- 
stitious, habit of mind, deeply impressed with the divine right of 
kings, and, it must be added, wit: a corresponding conviction of 
the obligation to govern according to what he regarded as Christian 
principles. He proposed therefore that the sovereigns in congress 
should enter into a Holy Alliance, in which each pledged himself 
personally to rule according to the Christian standard, and to come 
to the assistance of any cther in the case of domestic as well as of 
international difficulty. Lord Castlereagh as the representative of 
this country, demurred to a pledge which his sovereign could not 
undertake independently of Parliament. But he desired to avoid all 
possibility of disagreement with the other Powers, and especially not 
to offend the susceptibilities of a personage who had been so in- 
fluential in overcoming the common enemy ; and after correspondence 
with Lord Liverpool at home, the Prince Regent wrote a friendly 
letter expressing his personal interest and sympathy with the aims of 
the other sovereigns, whilst refraining, on the ground of constitutional 
necessity, from entering on his own part into any obligations such as 
were proposed. The other Powers had nosuch hesitation. They under- 
took the sacred duty of crushing trouble at the beginning by lending 
their forces to put down any movement, whether strictly domestic or 
not, which threatened to interfere with an established organisation. 
The general outcome of the settlement was a series of guarantees 
against international aggression, supplemented by the special obliga- 
tions of the members of the Holy Alliance to suppress internal 
disorders. 

The object of the Holy Alliance was to maintain the European 
system undisturbed on the principle of the sacredness of things as 
they were. We were only committed to the duty of assisting to keep 
the frontiers of the different Powers free from invasion, but it will be 
seen that the Prince Regent had been allowed to express privately 
his sympathy with the larger designs of the alliance, and it may be 
believed that neither Lord Castlereagh nor the Duke of Wellington 
felt any aversion to this further aim. Whether Mr. Canning was 
disposed to reject it at the outset must be uncertain. It may be 
remembered that he was and continued to the end of his life to be 
opposed to any measure of parliamentary reform at home. And Lord 
Liverpool, between whom and Mr. Canning there was always a close 
sympathy, did not dissent from the action Lord Castlereagh suggested, 
which was in fact completed with his approval. As the French 
Revolution had commenced with attempts no one could represent as 
other than moderate reform of the legislative and administrative organ- 
isation of France, it is not surprising that those who had so recently 
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escaped from the perils which appeared directly to flow from the 
French Revolution should not be unfriendly to suggestions to pre- 
vent the development of any similar experience elsewhere. But, 
whatever may have been his feelings at first, it cannot be doubted 
that Mr. Canning soon came to recognise the impropriety of our 
joining in attempts to prevent internal changes in the several Euro- 
pean countries, and was thus led to maintain the policy and daty of 
non-interference. 

This became most apparent almost immediately on his accession 
to the Foreign Office, when, although he did not venture on opposing 
force by force, he remonstrated against the intervention of a French 
army in Spain to uphold the absolute power of the King, and, in 
language familiar to a later generation, may be said to have cried 
‘Hands off!’ to the King of France and the Holy Alliance. 

It may be thought to-day that it required little foresight to know 
that the effort to maintain each State in the condition in which it 
was left at the settlement of 1815 must prove impossible. No 
people will ever long remain in a stationary condition. And the 
movement throughout Europe which preluded the French Revolution 
was certain to reappear, and in all probability in many countries. It 
must soon have become obvious, and it is Mr. Canning’s distinction 
to have recognised it, that national growth would manifest itself, and 
that attempts to prevent it would be vain. What, however, are we 
to say of the larger questions which arise when we are in face not of 
a single homogeneous nation developing its own destinies, but of a 
Power embracing within its sway subject peoples never subdued to 
its authority? The European settlement contained many such cases, 
and looking back upon them we see that it has been no more possible 
to check the centrifugal tendencies of nations than to arrest the 
growth of a people. Can we, however, even now indicate the condi- 
tions which should have been recognised by a far-seeing statesman 
eighty years since, as demonstrating the certainty of the changes 
which have since occurred ? Looking over the map of Europe after 
1815 three regions might have been noted as possible scenes of future 
uprisings. The Italian peninsula had been parcelled out in such a 
way as to give the Emperor of Austria an absolute possession of a 
large portion of its best lands, and a close influence over the greater 
part of that which was not absolutely his own. Italy, according to 
the well-known phrase of Prince Metternich, was a ‘ mere geographical 
expression,’ ' and he might have added, tied and bound for ever, as he 

1 It may be surmised that the statesmen of 1815 thought very little of the claims 
of nationalities; and indeed less than forty years ago one who had already been twice 
Prime Minister of Great Britain applied to the people of Italy the lines of Macbeth: 

Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 
As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 


Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are clept 
All by the name of dogs. 
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hoped, to Austria. Poland, having been twice subdivided, had been 
finally absorbed by the three military Powers of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, and jfinis Polonie was writ large across the map. The 
authority of the Sultan of Turkey extended over South-eastern 
Europe, controlling many Christian races, the Greek being the most 
eminent among them. Of the three problems, Greek, Polish, Italian, 
which if any seemed most likely first to demand solution? To 
which of them should the speculative statesman give his attention 
as most pressing for consideration? We know in fact that the 
Greek question first became practical; that the Italian, though 
arising later, has outdistanced the former in attaining a complete 
solution ; whilst the Polish question, although agitated from time 
to time, has not apparently advanced at all, and may be deemed 
to have been finally extinguished. Yet the detached observer might 
have thought that Poland was most likely first to occupy the atten- 
tion of statesmen. It is true that the military despotisms which 
had divided it amongst themselves were possessed of almost over- 
whelming power. Yet the independence of Poland had not long 
become a thing of the past, its local institutions had remained 
undisturbed, at least in Russian Poland, and if the Powers were 
agreed in suppressing it, they were not free from jealousies among 
themselves. Insurrectionary movements have indeed occurred not 
infrequently ; and not more than thirty years ago a leading member 
of the Paris Bar, afterwards Prime Minister of the Republic, thought 
it convenient to salute the second Alexander when on a visit to the 
French capital with the cry ‘ Vive la Pologne!’ an incident strangely 
in contrast with the alliances of to-day. Yet all attempts to revive 
the Polish cause have signally failed. No one who contemplates the 
complicated and unstable organisation of the Empire-monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary can indeed be certain that a provincial autonomy 
may not revive the Polish name, but as a question of international 
difficulty the problem of Poland has long ceased to exist. The last 
effacement of national independence has been the most complete. 

It was in connexion with the Greek subjects of the Sultan of 
Turkey, a matter not included in the settlement of 1815, and at that 
time not regarded as lying within the sphere of European law, that 
the signatories to the Treaty of Vienna were first called upon to deal 
with the difficulties involved in the uprising of a subject race against 
its sovereign. In 1821 the Greek revolt had begun. The movement 
began with an abortive rising in the Trans-Danubian principalities, 
followed shortly by a revolt in the Morea, extending soon after to 
Roumelia and the islands. The Powers assembled at Laybach, and 
though the situation in Naples was the most pressing subject of their 
deliberations, Russia, Prussia, and Austria joined in a declaration 
against revolutionary principles, which was understood by Sultan 
Mahmoud as aimed at the Greek movement, and was accepted by him 
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as an engagement on the part of those Powers not to support the Greek 
rebels. The Congress of Verona in the next year was summoned 
especially to consider the Greek situation ; but when the members of 
the Holy Alliance proceeded to declarations of approval and support 
of French intervention in Spain, the Duke of Wellington was in- 
structed to withdraw, and retired from the Congress. Mr. Canning 
had then become Foreign Minister after the death of Lord Castle- 
reagh, and this year may be regarded as the turning-point of our 
policy in association with our allies. Mr. Canning protested against 
intervention in Spain, and was contented with the protest. But when 
that intervention threatened to develop into an attack on the con- 
stitutional settlement of Portugal, Mr. Canning, responding to the 
obligations of ancient treaties, and putting his action exclusively on 
the ground of upholding national faith and honour, sent an army to 
Lisbon, and effectually stopped further designs against Portugal. This, 
however, is by way of anticipation. Meanwhile the Greek question 
continued to occupy attention, and to be the subject of what must be 
admitted to be confused and uncertain treatment. The undisciplined 
forces of the Greeks, ill organised and ill commanded, maintained an 
unintermitting conflict with various success. The jealousies of rival 
commanders prevented the adoption, still more the prosecution, of any 
coherent campaign, and the advantages won in one quarter were 
overborne and nullified by failure in others. The Greeks, especially 
the islanders, more accustomed to the sea, more expert in the handling 
of ships, achieved many victories over the Turkish fleet, and the best 
memories of the struggle are associated with the names of naval 
heroes at once single-minded and daring ; but even the naval warfare 
always tended to degenerate into short semi-piratical campaigns, 
ending in little but the destruction of some ships, the plundering of 
some booty, and the massacre, it must be added, of some captives. 
In the desultory warfare on land the distracted and divided Greeks 
failed to achieve their independence, while the Turks equally failed 
in completing their suppression. Such were the circumstances which 
engaged the attention of the European Powers, at first almost ex- 
clusively as spectators, then as separately considering what, if any- 
thing, could be done. The Emperor Alexander was distracted by 
three lines of motives. As an imperial autocrat he thoroughly dis- 
approved of all projects of rebellion against an established Power, and 
his first impulse allowed no exception to this ruling principle because 
the rebels were Christians and the overruling Power Moslem. But 
the Emperor was also a devout son of the Orthodox Church, and he 
could not fail to share some of the feelings of sympathy with suffering 
fellow-believers which most deeply stirred a large proportion of his own 
subjects. Some influence must also be attributed to the attraction 
of the permanent policy of Russia to move towards the Bosphorus 
and the Mediterranean. Justice, however, to the personal character 
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of Alexander the First forces us to say that this last motive seemed 
to exercise the smallest effect upon his action, that he would 
have willingly left the territorial arrangement undisturbed, and that 
the really conflicting impulses of his character were towards the main- 
tenance of established authority on the one hand and succour to 
suffering Christians on the other. We need not suppose that his 
Ministers were so free as himself from the lust of territorial aggran- 
disement, and whilst some of them cared little for fellow-Christians, 
they knew how to use the sympathies of the army and of the people. 
In the result the Emperor found himself pushed forward more or less 
unconsciously, whilst always hesitating to take action. Austria, the 
Power most profoundly interested, next to Russia, if not equally with 
Russia, was entirely governed by the counsels of Prince Metternich, 
whom we may credit with complete contempt for Greek characteris- 
tics and Greek aspirations, and whose supreme desire was to keep 
things exactly as they were. He was ready to join in any arrange- 
ment which would sterilise the actions of others, and his agents, 
whether at Constantinople or St. Petersburg, did their best to assist 
this policy of unseen obstruction. 

Mr. Canning’s mind was not clear. One of his earliest efforts 
as a scholar was a poem on the slavery of Greece, and he was 
not insensible to the feelings of sympathy which stirred so many 
of his countrymen, and must ever be evoked among men of cul- 
ture and of sentiment by the magic name of Greece. The Sultan 
of Turkey was, however, our ally, and the sympathies of the man 
could not lead the Foreign Minister to depart from that attitude 
of non-intervention which is due to foreign Powers even apart from 
the obligations of treaty. It must be added that Mr. Canning was 
profoundly impressed with the policy of minimising the influence of 
Russia in the south-east of Europe, and of retarding its advance, a 
policy which had for some generations been the tradition of the English 
Ministers. He was also persuaded of the weakness of Turkey as a 
defensive Power, being convinced that the Sultan, harassed by the 
calls of a disorganised and decaying Empire, would be unable effec- 
tually to withstand the armies of the Tsar in the field. His aim, 
therefore, was to prevent the possibility of a Russian war, and for 
this purpose he and his diplomatic agents laboured unceasingly to 
persuade the Sultan to remove every real ground of offence, so as to 
deprive the Tsar of any justification for hostile action. Beyond this 
he attempted to enter into an agreement with Russia which would 
secure something like joint diplomatic action on the part of Russia 
and of England, and of such other of the Powers as might be led to 
join them, whilst leaving ourselves free to press Turkey to follow our 
friendly counsels. Without being indifferent to the cause of Greece, 
Mr. Canning’s prime object was to prevent Russia from using the 
Greek situation as a means of advancement. The situation dragged 
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on without any immediate prospect of final issue. The revolt had 
become a war, and volunteers had flocked from Western Europe to 
help the Greek cause, ships and armaments were sent, a loan was 
raised in London, and so deeply was English feeling stirred that the 
Corporation of London, much to the scandal of the Sultan, subscribed 
1,000 guineas to the Greek cause. Yet the history of Greek loans 
and of Philhellene assistance is but sorry reading to-day, and the 
chequered fortunes of the struggle must have disheartened many a 
friend. Two circumstances led to action which ultimately brought 
about the end. The Emperor Alexander, overborne by his own 
sympathies and the feelings of his subjects, proposed a scheme of 
intervention and a settlement. This was in the year 1823, and his 
scheme was evidently suggested by the then existing organisation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, the constituent provinces of the present 
kingdom of Roumania. It proposed in effect to divide Greece into 
three provinces with autonomous institutions and with a hospodar of 
Greek nationality selected by the Sultan, each paying a tribute to 
the suzerain lord, who was also to possess garrisons at selected points 
to enforce, if necessary, his right and his authority. The Greek 
provinces so constituted would clearly have been defective in strength, 
and for their continued existence must have relied on the protection 
of an external Power, and it is evident that Russia must have been that 
Power. Yet it may be doubted whether at the time the proposal was 
made the elements of Greek strength offered any plausible promise 
of a better solution. Mr. Canning himself had nothing more definite 
to suggest. 

Protracted negotiations followed, but in the course of the summer 
of 1824 some knowledge of the Russian proposals reached both 
belligerents, and they were resented by the Sultan as an impertinence, 
and by the Greeks with indignation, nor were they acceptable to the 
other Powers. But if they were to be put aside it became necessary 
that something else should be considered and some counter-action 
suggested. The Tsar proposed a conference at St. Petersburg, to 
which Mr. Canning was unwilling to agree, unless he could first 
secure a full resumption of diplomatic intercourse between Russia 
and the Porte. This preliminary condition appeared to him essential 
as bringing Russia into the same line as the other Powers, and 
depriving it of the advantage it might secure by occupying a more 
forward position. Whilst the project of the conference was still 
pending the Greeks appealed for protection to Great Britain as the 
sole Power whose friendship could be trusted, and this circumstance 
probably confirmed Mr. Canning in his disinclination to take part in 
the conference, whilst the attitude of Russia was unmodified. In 
effect a conference ensued in the spring of 1825 without the co- 
operation of England, in which Austria threw out the bold and 
unexpected suggestion that the independence of Greece should be 
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employed as a menace to coerce the Sultan. This may have been 
due to a feeling that Alexander the First was so far roused that it 
was necessary to humour him, whilst really restraining his impetuosity. 
But whatever the motive of the suggestion, which seems neither to 
have been foreshadowed nor subsequently maintained by its proposer, 
it was not in fact acted upon; Turkey was not threatened with a 
recognition of Greek independence, and the conclusions of the con- 
ference were neglected. At the close of the year the Tsar died, and 
it was not known that he had in fact been preparing for war and had 
almost, if not altogether, determined on declaring it. 

Meanwhile the second fact had arisen which indirectly broughtabout 
the end. Mehemet Ali, the Pashaof Egypt, offered to come to the assist- 
ance of the unavailing forces of his suzerain, and his son, Ibrahim 
Pasha, descended with a well-disciplined army upon the Morea. His 
military success was considerable, but he had a policy of reducing 
the country by other means than victory in the field. It was 
reported to Mr. Canning, who believed the report, that Ibrahim’s 
plan was to massacre the male population, to remove the women and 
children to Egypt as slaves, and to repopulate the Peloponnesus with 
Egyptian immigrants. This scheme of action deeply stirred Mr. 
Canning’s nature. He took steps at once to ascertain our naval 
strength in the Mediterranean, to inquire how it could be augmented, 
and to learn the relative naval forces of France and of Russia, and 
the rank of the several admirals in command. Ibrahim Pasha was 
challenged as to his plan of action, but would make no other reply 
than that he was the servant of his master, and the answer of the 
Porte, though disavowing the policy imputed to Ibrahim, was not 
accepted by Mr. Canning as satisfactory. It was in these circum- 
stances, and under the influence of this feeling, that occasion was 
taken of the Duke of Wellington’s presence at St. Petersburg at the 
coronation of the new Tsar Nicholas to enter upon another conference 
between England and Russia on the subject of Greece. It may be 
noted in passing that the Duke of Wellington during his stay became 
more persuaded of the disinterestedness of Russia than Mr. Canning. 
But the important fact is that the two Powers agreed upon a protocol 
to which they proposed to invite the accession of their allies, embody- 
ing the following terms: first, the abjuration of force; next, the 
renunciation on the part of each of territorial aggrandisement ; 
thirdly, joint intercession with the Porte to consent to the terms 
Greece was willing to accept—namely, the recognition of complete 
autonomy under suzerainty with fixed tribute; and the Powers proposed 
among themselves, in the event of the Porte declining to accede to 
these terms, a simultaneous withdrawal from diplomatic intercourse, 
and the recognition of those parts of Greece that had actually freed 
themselves from Turkish control. This agreement was communicated 
to the Powers. Under the influence of Prince Metternich, Austria 
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was immediately followed by Prussia in declining to become a party 
to it. But France, where there had always been a popular sympathy, 
derived from old traditions of the monarchy, with the Greek cause, 
not only consented to the protocol, but proposed to convert it 
into a treaty with additional confirmatory provisions. There was 
no difficulty in accepting this proposal. Representatives of the 
three Powers met in London in the spring of 1827, and the ‘treaty was 
finally signed on the 6th of July. The single point of importance in 
which the treaty differed from the protocol was in the addition of a 
secret article under which the Powers agreed that, in the event of 
the Porte refusing to accede within one month to the invitation 
conveyed to it, they would enforce an armistice between the belli- 
gerents. The completion of this treaty was the last act of Canning’s 
political life. He died on the 8th of August whilst the invitation to 
the Porte to accede to the proposed conditions of peace was on its 
way to Constantinople. He had succeeded in his policy so far that 
he had prevented war, that he kept back Russia from obtaining a 
preponderant authority in South-eastern Europe, and had saved 
Turkey from being beaten and humiliated, whilst he had favoured 
and promoted the aspirations of Greece. How far he could have 
maintained his course to a final and successful conclusion must be 
open to doubt and to controversy. We cannot tell whether he could 
have continued to shape the course of events, although some 
occurrences of the utmost importance that immediately followed 
must have happened even if he had continued in life and power. 

The invitation to the Porte was delivered on the 16th of August, 
and when the month of grace expired, on the 14th of September, the 
answer was a firm rejection of the proposal of the Allies. The 
Sultan stood on his right of possession ; the Grand Vizier is reported 
to have quoted the motto of the English Crown, ‘ Dieu et mon droit,’ 
as the sole answer that could be given by his master. The sequel agreed 
upon was the enforcement of an armistice, and this was, in fact, insisted 
upon before the answer was delivered. Sir Edward Codrington, who 
took the lead in directing the combined forces of Russia, France, and 
Great Britain, notified Ibrahim Pasha, at the end of August, that if he 
chose to depart for Egypt he should be safely convoyed thither ; but if 
he preferred to remain with the Turkish fleet in the Bay of Navarino, 
he must abide inactive. On the 25th of September there was an 
interchange of views between Sir Edward Codrington and Ibrahim, 
and it was agreed that the latter should remain at Navarino, hostili- 
ties at sea being suspended on both sides. The allied fleet proceeded 
to Zante for provisions, and in their absence Ibrahim came out of the 
bay, apparently on the ground that the armistice had not been 
observed by Hastings, an Englishman in charge of a Greek squadron, 
who had followed up his conspicuous services during the war by 
inflicting a signal defeat on the 29th of September on a Turkish 
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squadron at Salona. The news of this disaster had reached Ibrahim, 
and his determination to avenge it instantly had certainly some 
justification. The allied fleet had not maintained the peace on 
both sides, and Ibrahim may have felt entitled to punish the offender 
they had failed to restrain. He was, however, met as he was pro- 
ceeding to sea, and ordered back into the Bay of Navarino, and on 
the 20th of October the allied fleet itself proceeded to enter and take 
up its position, ship against ship, over against the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleet. Such a proceeding was manifestly one of great 
hazard, and if Ibrahim had resolved to fight at the entrance of the 
bay, it might have been difficult for the fleet to have entered. But 
they had, in fact, almost completely proceeded to their stations when 
stray shots were fired—it is not easy to say how or why—musket shot 
was followed by a gun, broadsides were exchanged, in a short time 
the battle was completely in progress, which ended after four hours 
in the total destruction of the Turkish-Egyptian fleet. Mr. Canning 
could not have foreseen or prevented this destruction. It was 
not intended or designed by him or by any of the Powers, and 
its immediate result was the annihilation of the Turkish power 
at sea, and the reduction of Turkey to a condition of feebleness 
and helplessness which it had been his policy to prevent. Had 
he survived, he might have adopted, he could scarcely have 
quarrelled with, the language used in the Royal speech at the opening 
of Parliament, when Navarino was described as an ‘ untoward event.’ 
But he might have gathered together his energies to deal with the 
new situation ; he might still have sought to reconcile the triple aim 
of upholding Turkey, of delivering Greece, and of keeping back the 
power of Russia. The task might have been impossible of execution ; 
his successors may be said to have abandoned it in sullenness, if not 
in despair. Nothing was done to mitigate the consequences of 
Navarino, or to recover the position which had been lost. The Porte 
felt itself confronted by Russia determined to advance, while England 
stood aloof, and France insisted on the return of Ibrahim to Egypt. 
In these circumstances it was not unnatural that a call should arise 
at Constantinople, rallying the Faithful to a‘ jehad’ or Holy War. 
Had there been a successor of Canning who knew exactly what he 
wanted, how far he would go in the liberation of Greece, and the 
line beyond which he would not advance in the reduction of Turkey, 
it might have been possible even at this juncture to force upon the 
Sultan a recognition of Greek independence, and while thus taking 
away the prime justification of Russian demands, have supported the 
Porte in resisting any further Russian action. The time passed, the 
word was not spoken, the opportunity was lost. The Russians found 
in the language of the appeal to the Faithful a sufficient ground for 
proclaiming war themselves in April 1828, confined however to 
operations on land and in the Black Sea, the neutrality of Russia in 
the Zgean being still somewhat strangely preserved. 
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The struggle did not, indeed, prove so one-sided as had been 
anticipated, and two campaigns were necessary to reduce Turkey to 
submission, yet the end was reached when peace was dictated at 
Adrianople in September of the following year (1829), and foremost 
among the terms of peace was the recognition of the independence 
of Greece. Everything that Mr. Canning desired to prevent was thus 
accomplished. The power of Turkey was broken, Greece obtained its 
freedom through Russia, and Russia became the paramount Power in 
South-eastern Europe. The result may not be a condemnation of 
Canning’s policy ; it was brought about partly by accident, and partly 
because no man of mental grasp and influence succeeded him to effect 
a recovery from the consequences of the accident. But the failure 
was complete, and looking back over the interval of seventy years we 
cannot regard the failure with unmixed regret. 

It is not within my present purpose to pursue the subsequent 
fortunes of Greece. As it was Russia that had compelled Turkey to 
acknowledge its independence, it would have been neither unnatural 
nor unbecoming if Russian influence had predominated for at least 
the earlier years of its history. The enfranchised Greeks did, in fact, 
choose, as the first president of their now independent State, a man 
who, though born in the Ionian Islands, was a Russian by adoption 
and service. In his troubled administration Capo d’ Istrias naturally 
leaned on the Power that had fostered him, whose forces were 
at hand to serve him in case of necessity. But when assassina- 
tion put an end to his troubles, and the three Powers nominated a 
Bavarian prince in the hope that his kingly authority might terminate 
the anarchy of the country, it cannot be said that Russia had acquired 
any enduring predominant influence. Under the rigid rule of Otho 
traces whether of Russian or of English influence disappeared, whilst 
the generation that has since succeeded has developed a vigorous and 
independent national life, strong enough, it may be hoped, to pass 
through existing troubles, if not with uninterrupted material prosperity, 
yet with unbroken political vitality. 

It is not of these things we may speak, but looking back to the 
moment of the first Greek uprising we may ask ourselves whether 
Canning’s policy was fully abreast of his own convictions. It 
seems clear that he regarded Turkey as a waning Power. No 
other opinion could well be held in view of the fact of the gradual 
retrocession of the Sultan’s authority in Europe, and indeed of the 
general disorganisation of his Empire. The wave of invasion was 
slowly but continuously falling back, and the impotence of the 
attempts to put down the Greek rebels was in accordance with all 
recent experience. The continuance of the struggle rapidly became 
an offence to the rest of Europe, especially to those commercial 
nations whose trade in the Levant was disorganised, if not ruined, 
by the naval warfare, too often resembling piracy, continually 
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raging in its seas. The circumstances must be held sufficient to 
justify interference, and the real question must be whether interference 
should take the shape of persuasion or of command. Mr. Canning’s 
dread of Russian growth made him eager to persuade, but it is at least 
debatable whether that growth could not have been better counter- 
acted by a more authoritative attitude. The doubtful element in the 
combination was the sincerity and seriousness of the Greek determina- 
tion to be free. Here it must be admitted there was ample ground 
for the scepticism of a Western statesman. The war was apparently 
waged with an unfaltering intention of purpose, yet it is difficult to 
say in what quarter absolute reliance could be placed. If the 
peasantry of the Morea were pertinacious, the peasants of Northern 
Greece seemed often too ready to acquiesce in the restoration of 
Turkish authority, if not to desire it, whilst the leaders in all parts 
of Greece showed no more coherence in the pursuit of national aims, 
and no more fidelity to one another, than we can recognise in the 
petty chieftains of Highland clans each fighting on his own account, 
and for his own hand. Yetit may be urged that Rob Roy McGregor 
had in him the elements of a patriot, and we should err if we could 
not detect in the confused records of the Greek rebellion some fila- 
ments of patriotism running through them. From our present stand- 
point, we can easily believe that all that has since developed in the 
making of the Greek nation should have been recognised as existing 
in germ and in promise seventy years since. But whilst enthusiasts 
believed it, and may be held to have proved themselves right, the re- 
sponsible director of a nation’s fortunes may have wanted larger 
assurance to support practical action. If Mr. Canning had not suffi- 
cient reliance on reviving Greece to feel himself justified in overawing 
Turkey, he cannot be condemned. As it was, he stands out from his 
colleagues and his party, from those who went before him and those 
who came after him, by his courage and resolution. His intervention 
in Portugal was not supported by his successors. In the East they 
practically abandoned his policy when they made no effort to occupy 
the position he would have taken after Navarino. It may be doubted 
whether they would have been fired with the indignation which led 
him to muster the naval forces in the Mediterranean the moment he 
heard of the policy of Ibrahim. The idea of control was abandoned. 
They made no effort to check Russia, nor to influence the Sultan. 
They waited for a future the course of which they did not attempt to 
shape, and if we may hesitate now to say that Mr. Canning completely 
grappled with the situation as he found it, the vigour of his action 
is resplendent beside the inaction which followed. 


LEONARD COURTNEY. 
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LAND AND LODGING-HOUSES 


(4 COLLOQUY WITH THE DUKE OF BEDFORD) 


‘Mr. Broapuurst is a very good sort of a man, who has not written 
a very bad book upon a very important subject.’ In these guarded 
terms, Sydney Smith begins one of his pleasantest reviews ; and, if 
for ‘Mr. Broadhurst’ we substitute ‘the Duke of Bedford,’ we may 
honestly apply the eulogy to The Story of a Great Agricultural Estate.' 
The book which Mr. Broadhurst wrote, and which Sydney Smith 
reviewed, was called Advice to Young Ladies on the Improvement of 
the Mind ; and the Duke of Bedford’s book might be not inaptly styled 
Advice to Middle-aged Gentlemen on the Improvement of the Land. 

The title of this paper is derived from a phrase of my lamented 
cousin Hastings, ninth Duke of Bedford and father of the present 
Duke. I think that he would have shared the fate of our acephalous 
ancestor sooner than take the general public into his confidence and 
exhibit his account-book and ledger to the admiring world; and my 
friend Mr. Escott would, I fancy, confirm this view from his experi- 
ence when he was writing his chapter about land in England : its 
People, Polity, and Pursuits. 

But, without entering into what Dr. Whewell called the ‘dis- 
gusting details’ of his income, Duke Hastings, when surveying 
the profound depression under which neighbouring landowners 
laboured, would pleasantly observe, ‘ And I, too, should be in a very 
tight place, only that I luckily own a few lodging-houses in 
Bloomsbury.’ 

Land—its burdens, its sorrows, the outlay which it entails, the 
disastrous position in which it places its owner—this is the burden of 
the present Duke of Bedford’s 

Doleful song, 


Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong. 


Land plus Lodging-Houses is my more cheerful theme. ‘ He tempers 
the wind to the shorn duke;’ and I shall endeavour to rouse the 
drooping spirits of my excellent kinsman by pointing out that, in spite 


1 London, John Murray, 1897. 
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of bad seasons and Sir William Harcourt, he yet has no cause for despair 
as long as his 86,000 acres of agricultural land are balanced by the 
‘ few lodging-houses in Bloomsbury ’ of which his father used to speak 
so feelingly. In working towards this end, I shall offer a few 
remarks on the most important points which the book contains, and 
then on some that it omits ; and throughout the process I shall assume 
the book is actually written by the Duke—not merely compiled by 
agents and stewards, led-captains and polite-letter writers, and then 
sent out into the world with the Duke of Bedford’s name on the 
title-page. 

The origin of the book is not a little curious. It seems to have 
grown out of a speech delivered at a Unionist meeting. Outsiders 
have often speculated about the topics discussed at ‘ Unionist” 
meetings, and wondered whether they were strictly relevant to the 
question of the Union. This book solves the doubt, and makes it 
perfectly certain that they are not; unless, indeed, we use the word 
‘Union’ in its popular sense as a synonym for ‘ Workhouse ’—that 
bourne to which the Duke of Bedford’s possessions seem to be 
hurrying him. 

On the eventful day which gave birth to this book, the 13th of 
May, 1896 (for I love to be particular on great occasions), the Duke 
presided at a Unionist meeting at Thorney, and he tells us that, as his 
tenants and labourers were present, he took the opportunity to review 
the history of his estate at Thorney for eighty years, and to show 
that local and imperial taxation had increased, that rent had dis- 
appeared, and that the ownership of Thorney and Woburn now 
entailed upon their possessor a heavy loss. This was in itself a 
rather formidable programme for a village meeting, but he ‘ further 
attempted to show’ a great deal more that went to illustrate his 
unhappy and impecunious position, and there can be little doubt 
that the dewdrop of sensibility twinkled in the eyes of the struggling 
farmers and laborious ploughmen who listened to this tale of woe. 
If, in addition to these more emotional themes, the Duke treated his 
hearers to the forty pages of closely packed statistics which I think 
his book contains, there is no wonder that his speech, as he himself 
naively remarks, ‘attracted widespread attention.’ The ‘friends on 
whose judgment the Duke relies’ thought that these lordly lamenta- 
tions ought to have a wider circulation than that afforded by a village 
in the Fens. So they besought him to put his tears, not into a 
bottle, but into a book. And he gave them their heart’s desire in 
the volume which lies before me. 

The introductory chapter may be summed up very briefly. It 
might have been written by Dizzy’s Lord St. Aldegonde. ‘ He 
was opposed to all privilege, and indeed to all orders of men except 
dukes, who were a necessity. He was also strongly in favour of the 
equal division of all property except land. Liberty depended on 
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land, and the greater the landowners, the greater the liberty of a 
country. He would hold forth on this topic even with energy, 
amazed at any one differing from him. “ As if a fellow could have too 
much land.”’ 

But in one respect the excellent St. Aldegonde was happier than 
the Duke of Bedford, who so closely copies his method of argument. 
He lived before the Finance Act of 1894. The Duke is possessed 
by a terror of Sir William Harcourt which amounts almost to a 
superstition. The burly presence of the rapacious ex-Chancellor 
haunts his dreams. ‘It is now too late’ to undo the effects of that 
awful Budget ; ‘ the ominous prospect of confiscation looms over our 
financial legislation,’ and, projecting his gaze into a futurity which 
I hope is very distant, the Duke sees his son (et. su@ 8) paying 
65,000/. succession-duty on ‘an inheritance which is a source of 
annual deficit.’ 

From these distempered visions it is a relief to turn to the 
second chapter, which is simply historical. I confess that I cannot 
regard with unmixed complacency the method by which the 
founder of our family obtained his wealth. It may be true that 
it was necessary, in the interests of the community, to dissolve 
the religious houses, but the bestowal of their lands on the cour- 
tiers of Henry the Eighth was a transaction which even those 
who profit by it can scarcely praise; and, as Burke truly says, 
‘The grants to the House of Russell were so enormous as not only 
to outrage economy, but even to stagger credibility. The Duke 
of Bedford is the leviathan among all the creatures of the Crown.’ 
Deduct from the Duke’s acreage the lands of Woburn Abbey in 
Bedfordshire, of Thorney Abbey in Cambridgeshire, and of Tavis- 
tock Abbey in Devonshire ; reduce him to our modest, patrimony of 
Kingston Russell, and to Cheneys which came by a marriage, and 
you will have relieved the present owner of nearly all that burden 
under which he groans. 

But though I cannot glory in the method by which my ancestors 
acquired their land, I can share the Duke’s pride in the way in 
which they managed it. 

My grandfather the sixth Duke, when he wrote a catalogue of the 
enamel portraits at Woburn Abbey, aptly prefaced it with the lines, 

Et te, repetentem exempla tuorum, 
Et pater Aineas et avunculus excitet Hector. 


My uncle Lord Russell, when people praised his pedigree, used to 
say: 


They who on famous ancestry enlarge 
Produce their debt instead of their discharge. 


The reclamation of the Bedford Level was a splendid work of 
public utility, and the share borne in it by the Earl of Bedford was 
Vor, XLII—Ne. 247 DD 
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an ancestral performance on which any Russell may look back with 
pride. 

John, fourth Duke of Bedford, the favourite object of Junius’s satire, 
seems to have divided his time almost equally between political and 
agricultural manceuvring. His diaries to the very end of his life 
are full of marking out bridges, letting farms, and felling timber— 
at Streatham, of all unlikely places, a property long since alienated. 
His grandson and successor, Francis, fifth Duke, was not only a leader 
of the popular cause in politics but a pioneer in all agricultural 
reforms. He was, however, the only spendthrift that ever owned the 
estates, and his early death was a blessing to the property. His 
successor, my grandfather, whom some people can still remember, 
was known in bis own family as ‘ Farmer John,’ and his letters, 
preserved by his sons, bear testimony to his genuine love of farming 
and all that pertains to it. But it is my uncle, the seventh Duke, 
who died in 1861, whose memory should be held in special reve- 
rence, for he abolished the filthy hovels which had served as labourers’ 
cottages, and introduced the plan of cottage construction which, 
with its successive improvements, has been the glory of the Bedford 
estates from that day to this. This splendid reform elicited a cha- 
racteristic compliment from Charles Kingsley in the preface to 
Yeast, and a not less characteristic gibe from Lord Beaconsfield in 
Lothair : ‘ “1 am much in favour of improved dwellings for the poor,” 
said the Duchess, “‘ but then you must take care that your dwellings 
are cottages, and not villas, like my cousin’s, the Duke of Luton.”’ 
It is bare justice to say that Duke Hastings, both after he succeeded 
to the estate, and while he was administering it for his predecessor, 
maintained this high tradition, and the book before us shows that 
it has suffered no deterioration under his sons.” 

When speaking thus enthusiastically of the cottages on the 
Bedford estate, I have been thinking of their bearing on comfort, 
health, and decency. But there is another side to the picture. Let 
Mr. Froude draw it in his inimitable style. He is speaking of 
Cheneys, the pretty village in Buckinghamshire where my ancestors 
are buried, but the description would apply just as well to Woburn 
or Thorney: ‘No signs are to be found of competition, of the march 
of intellect, of emancipation, of the divine right of each man and 
woman to do what is good in their own eyes, of the blessed liberty 
which the House of Russell has been so busy in setting forward. The 
inhabitants . . . live under authority. The voice of the Russells has 
been the voice of the emancipator; the hand has been the hand of 
the ruling noble.’ * 


? It is a filial joy to me to recall the destruction of a certain group of insanitary 
dwellings near Woburn, and the substitution of excellent cottages, effected by my uncle, 
the seventh Duke, at the instance of his sister-in-law, the late Lady Charles Russell. 

* Short Studies on Great Subjects, vol. iv. p. 489. 
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The inhabitants live under authority. Absolutely true; and 
it is obvious that this authority receives a tremendous addition 
where the occupant of each of these excellent cottages is a weekly 
tenant. Health, comfort, decency there are—and they are no 
small boons—but liberty there is none. The occupant is liable 
to summary eviction; to be moved from one cottage to another; 
to have a partner quartered on him. He is forbidden to take in 
a lodger—nay, I have even heard that to have a grown-up son 
to stay for Christmas is an offence. He is harassed by incessant 
supervision and domiciliary visits; and these, though ordered 
by the landlord, are vicariously performed. The Duke writes feel- 
ingly about the construction and arrangement of his cottages. He 
is, as every one who knows him will admit, a man of mild and 
amiable manners ; and it must be delightful to see him investigating 
the labourer’s pigsty, measuring the cubic space of the back;bed- 
room, or comparing the various types of sanitary appliances. From 
such personal visitations nothing but good could ensue. But I am 
very}{suspicious of delegated authority. The inquisitor’s function 
should be exercised at first hand. Speaking in the House of 
Commons on the Second Reading of the Parish Councils Bill, I was 
comparing the position and character of the small and the large land- 
owner ; and of the latter class I said : ‘ The great squire does not live, as 
the small squire does, among his people. He gets his information not 
from the evidence of his{own eyes, but through the jaundiced medium 
of agents, land-stewards, bailiffs, lawyers, and the whole hierarchy of 
squiredom.’ If the Duke of Bedford’s beok had been written in 1893, 
I might have added ‘ the cottage foreman’ and ‘the highest executive 
authority.’ Now, against the actual men who fill these offices on the 
Bedford estates of course I do not say a word. Ido not even know 
their names. Probably they have all changed since I ceased to have 
a home in Bedfordshire. Nor am I concerned with the Duke of 
Bedford personally, for, as he truly says, the system is not of his 
making. I am protesting against a custom which, for all I 
know, may exist on a hundred estates, and the despotic authority 
which, through his officials, a landlord is able to exercise over the 
weekly tenants of his cottages. The agricultural labourer cannot 
transfer his labour from one village to another. If he is turned out 
of his house, he is turned out of his work. Nearly the whole village 
belongs to one man; and when one door shuts there is no other to 
open. Given a landlord of strong prejudices, a staff of obsequious 
and unscrupulous officials, and a labouring population holding their 
houses by weekly tenure, and not much is left of our vaunted ‘ freedom 
of election,’ whether for Parliament or school board, or parish 
council. 

Of course I know that the manliness and hardihood of the 
labourer, and his faith (though industriously shaken by his superiors) 
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in the secrecy of the ballot, often support him even against such 
pressure as this. But I know also that he is forced to practise the 
utmost reticence as to his intentions and actions, and that the mere 
suspicion that he has voted contrary to the landlord’s wish is often 
enough to entail penal consequences. Now, all this system of political 
terrorism is absolutely fatal to the well-being of the body politic, 
and as long as the labourer is a weekly tenant he is neither a free 
man nor a self-governing citizen. Of any landlord who holds his 
cottagers in such subjection, however virtuously his statistics may 
read, I say, as Burke said of the fifth Duke of Bedford, ‘I have no 
doubt of his Grace’s readiness in all the calculations of vulgar 
arithmetic, but I shrewdly suspect that he has never learned the rule- 
of-three in the arithmetic of polity and state.’ 

The bulk of the Duke of Bedford’s book is occupied with elaborate 
and interesting statements about the extent and character of 
his property in Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire ; its system of 
management past and present; the receipts from it; and the 
expenditure on it in improvements, remissions of rent, farm buildings, 
wages, pensions, cottages, gardens, allotments, charities, church- 
building, schools, experiments, model farms, and the like. I will not 
attempt to conduct my readers through the hideous labyrinth of 
figures which the book contains, but will place before them the total 
result in the Duke’s own words : 

On Thorney the expenditure from 1816 to 1895 amounted to 1,598,353/., and on 
Woburn from 1816 to 1895 it was 2,632,1867, After spending nearly four and a 
quarter millions sterling since 1816 on some 51,643 acres of land, 4 large propor- 
tion of which is some of the best wheat land in England, and after excluding all 


expenditure on Woburn Abbey, its park and farm, it will be seen that at the present 
time an annual loss of more than 7,0U0/. a year is entailed on their owner. 


And again: ‘So far as the Beds and Bucks estates are concerned, 
the reduced rental is not now sufficient to meet the necessary out- 
goings.’ Certainly a notable and a startling conclusion ; and J cannot 
wonder that, at first sight, it should have inflicted a violent shock 
upon the owner’s nerves. But I promised at the outset that I would 
try to be a Son of Consolation, and I now proceed with my benevolent 
intention of showing him that things are not as bad as they seem, 
and that his condition, after all said and done, is what one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s characters calls ‘vastly put-up-able with.’ On the first 
topic of consolation which I had proposed to myself I cannot say 
much. The book does not deal with one of the Duke’s best properties 
—22,000 beautiful acres plundered from the Church in Devonshire. I 
was in hopes that we should find that things were a little better 
here, and that the profits of Tavistock partially covered the deficits 
of Thorney and Woburn. But from the incidental glimpses which 
this book affords, agriculture does not seem to flourish better in the 
West of England than elsewhere. 
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Failing further information on this head, I must fall back upon a 
more commonplace topic, and remind the Duke that there was once 
a time when land was worth having, and when the Bedford estates 
paid splendidly. He has, indeed, shown us as much in the tables at the 
end of his book. I have said before that the fifth Duke was a spend- 
thrift, and my grandfather the sixth Duke lived at great expense, had 
alarge family, and did not, I believe, put by. But theseventh Duke 
was an economist even to the extent of ploughing up the park and 
cutting down avenues. He reigned from 1839 to 1861, and had only 
one child. That one child, his successor, was an invalid, lived a life 
of absolute seclusion, and when he died, in 1872, left his own and 
his father’s accumulations to his cousin and successor, Duke Hastings, 
who was certainly the last man to incur the Apostle’s censure by 
failing to provide for his own house. I merely suggest this topic 
of consolation, and do not labour it. ‘Ill? Bless you—why, I wish 
I had half his complaint !’ 

But even if these attempts to cheer are rejected, and our pity is 
still invoked for the downtrodden owner of Woburn and Thorney, 
there still is balm in Gilead. The critical world was so much awed 
and fascinated by the spectacle of a great English landlord turning 
his pockets inside out before the public, and saying, in words or in 
effect, ‘I am hungry,’ that it lost its customary balance of judgment, 
and rushed to the conclusion that the system of managing estates 
set forth by the Duke of Bedford was not only the ideally best but 
the only practicable, and joined him in his melancholy dirge over the 
<lemise of agricultural profits. 

But here again, on quieter consideration, a topic of consolation 
may be found. Perhaps, after all, Woburn and Thorney have not 
been so wisely administered as other estates; perhaps, under more 
judicious handling, even land may be made to pay. 

A friend of mine, whose acreage is, I think, rather larger than 
that of the Duke of Bedford, favours me with the following comments. 
After praising the generosity and public spirit displayed in the book 
before us, he goes on to say : 


I most emphatically demur to the conclusion of the Times Reviewer that it tends 
to a solution of the ‘much-vexed land question’ (whatever that may mean). 


As an agricultural landowner I review t!:c Duke of Bedford's opinions from an 
owner's point of view. The chief point that strikes one is that his generalisations 
are based too exclusively on particular knowledge, e.g. his opinion as to the farm 
labourer, his cottage, his garden, Xc., could not be applied without considerable 
modification to the ‘hind’ of the North of England engaged for twelve months, 
sometimes for six only, at the ‘ hirings,’ and surrounded by highly paid labour in 
the pits, ironstone mines, smelting works, coke ovens, shipbuilding yards, &c., 
with whom I come into contact. Again, the small grass-land farmers in the dales 
(I have a very large number of these tenants) employ no labourers, and, although 
occupiers, are as unlike a midland county farmer as a Thames boat-builder is to a 
Tyne-side riveter. I should mention that my ——dale estate has been reclaimed 
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from moorland, and consequently is a somewhat parallel case to the Thorney 
estate. 

I have experience of midland grass-land farmers on my shire property, and 
I have, as you know, to administer very extensive estates (exceeding in area, I 
think—for I have not materials for giving figures here—the Duke’s Beds and Bucks 
estates) in ——shire. I think, upon inquiry of experts, you will find it is admitted 
that these estates are and have for many years been most efficiently maintained. 
All the details which the Duke refers to, such as new buildings, draining, steam 
cultivation, roads, fences, gates, cottages, gardens, privies, water supply, sites for 
churches and chapels and schools and mission-rooms, school maintenance, provident 
societies, clergy, charities, pensions, even jubilees and other festivities, receive most 
careful attention, and are paid for out of the estate resources, sometimes income,some- 
times capital, sometimes by terminable rent charges, and, if this entailed a deficiency, 
twelve months would see me in the bankruptcy court. Of course the percentage of 
net receipts to gross receipts is not very handsome, but the system is effective, as we 
rarely have a difficulty in getting tenants willing to pay the rent asked, and arrears 
are rare. . . . I believe we are doing a public service in securing the highest possible 
cultivation of the land and encouraging the best farmers. 

Rent is, of course, the measure of the value of the land to the tenant, but it by 
no means represents the landlord’s profits. I know, to my cost, that this is very 
rarely recognised. In assessing my life interest the Inland Revenue, after consider- 
able pressure, and as a special favour, taking as their basis the rental, allowed 123 
per cent. for repairs &c., and taxed me on the remaining 88} per cent. I believe, 
speaking from memory, that the net receipts are not more than 60 per cent. (part 
of this is payable to other persons, practically joint owners, but without any of the 
trouble or risk), the remaining 40 being expended on objects without which the 
rental would not be maintained. I firmly believe that ownership of agricultural 
land can and ought to be profitable even though to a small extent. [If it is not, it 
is a drain upon instead of an addition to the national resources, and ought to be 
relieved of all taxation. 

lalso firmly believe in occupiers being encouraged to make their own bargains 
with landlords and avoid the intervention of valuers and third parties, a class of 
agriculturists who must be paid, and at a high rate, out of agricultural resources, 
and who find this a far easier and more lucrative business than cultivating the land. 

With all respect and admiration for the public spirit shown by the Duke and 
his predecessors, in my opinion the principles adopted in the case of his estates 
will not tend to increase national prosperity if adopted by all owners, as if sound 
they ought tobe. Pray make any use of my opinions that you think proper. 





At this juncture I revert to my heading. I have said as much as 
1 need about the Land: I now approach the question of the Lodging- 
houses. Taking things, not as they might be or as they were, but 
as they are, how comes it that when Bedfordshire and Cambridge- 
shire have ceased to pay, and instead of paying present a deficit, 
and when it seems that Devonshire is no better, the Duke of Bedford 
is able to go on making munificent remissions, spending money in 
all directions on his rural estates, and keeping Woburn and its 
surroundings in more scrupulous order than even I, who have known 
the place ever since I was born, have ever seen there ? 

The answer is simple. Because, as his father said, he ‘ owns 
a few lodging-houses in Bloomsbury ’—because, in other words, he 
is a great ground landlord in London. Roughly speaking, the Bed- 
ford estate reaches from the Strand to Euston Square. The whole 
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neighbourhood, to use a vigorous phrase which I once heard from 
an old Radical, ‘ stinks of Duke.’ Here, if anywhere, Mill’s unearned 
increment is seen in all its glory and beauty: here, if ever, his 
dictum is made good, and the landlord ‘ grows richer in his sleep.’ 

Now, in dealing with the Duke of Bedford’s London estate, I 
must distinguish, as to origin, between its two parts, though locally 
they run into one another, and practically constitute one property. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on the Second ee of the 
Welsh Church Bill I said : 


History records the case of families who have risen to greatness and afflu- 
ence on the ruins of the abbeys, and it is an interesting constitutional con- 
sideration to bear in mind that, in virtue of wealth so acquired, some of the heads 
of these families obtained peerages and then transmitted their honours to their 
descendants, who now sit in serried ranks in another place ready to throw out, as 
soon as they get the opportunity, a Bill designed to carry just a stage further a 
process to which they themselves owe so much. I will venture, in connection 
with the subject of abbey lands, to give to the House two instances, one of the 
way in which Church property should not be dealt with, and the other of the way 
in which it should be dealt with. If any hon. member on leaving Palace Yard 
will turn to the right, and walk less than a mile, he will come to the Old Convent 
Garden of Westminster Abbey, now dedicated to uses which are certainly not 
sacred, and paying daily tribute to a secular landlord. That is an instance of the 
way in which Church property should not be dealt with. But if any hon. member 
will turn to the left, to the precincts of Westminster Abbey, he will find under the 
shadow of that pile, housed in the very buildings, and enriched by the property, 
of the old Benedictines, a famous school of learning, with eleemosynary provision 
for poor scholars, and a system of exhibitions connecting it with Trinity aad 
Christ Church. In the erection of Westminster School on the foundations of 
Westminster Abbey the House will see the way in which ecclesiastical property 
should be treated. 


I have said before in this article that I do not condemn the dissolu- 
tion of the abbeys, but I cannot praise the way in which their lands 
were disposed of. Covent Garden and its purlieus are spoils of the 
Church ; but the great estate in Bloomsbury was more respectably 
acquired. It came by the most legitimate of all means—marriage 
with an heiress. 

Rachel Lady Russell, wife of the decapitated William Lord 
Russell, was the daughter and eventual heiress of the last Earl of 
Southampton, and from him inherited Southampton House in 
Bloomsbury, which afterwards, under the name of Bedford House, 
became so famous in political memoirs as the abode of the fourth 
Duke of Bedford (‘ Junius’s Duke’) and the headquarters of the 
‘Bloomsbury Gang.’ When, towards the close of the last century, 
fashion winged its flight to other quarters of the town, Bedford 
House was pulled down, and its site and all its appurtenances— 
courtyard, cardens and grounds—were covered with the network of 
streets and squares which in their names commemorate my family, its 
properties, and its alliances. I have said that the Bloomsbury estate 
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came by marriage with an heiress, and so it did. But, looking back 
a little further, I should not be surprised to find that it too, at one 
time, had been a property of the Church ; for the first Earl of Southamp- 
ton, like the first Earl of Bedford, was a courtier of Henry the Eighth 
and received some part of his wages in the shape of abbey lands. 

So much for the different origin of the two parts of the Bedford 
estate in London; but, however they originated, their results have 
been the same. They have placed their owner beyond the reach 
of agricultural depression. Figuratively speaking, they are paved 
with gold. We have no means of estimating their value, but only 
to-day, as I write, I see the following morsel in a daily paper: 
‘The ground rents, amounting to 2,500/. a year, secured upon 
blocks B, C, and D, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Square, which 
were advertised for sale by auction, have been disposed of by Messrs. 
Dunn and Soman for 82,0001.’ 

Well done, the Lodging-houses! These are the statistics 
which are really valuable and interesting. These are the statistics 
without which the most elaborate particulars of Thorney and Woburn 
are useless as guides to landowners. If you are drawing the income 
of a foreign principality f »m ‘a few lodging-houses in Bloomsbury,’ 
you can easily afford to tieat your tenants in the Fens in a fashion 
which would bring the merely rural landlord to ruin in a twelvemonth. 
After all, my complaint against the Duke of Bedford is not that he 
has given us too many statistics, but too few. I ask for more. If 
prose is powerless, verse may move him. 

Come live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 


That facts and figures do supply 
Unto the statist’s raptured eye. 


Let the Duke convoke another Unionist meeting, and by all means 
let it be held this time in St. Pancras or Bloomsbury or Drury Lane. 
Let him again preside, and give a full and exact account of the 
value of his London estates when they first came into our ancestors’ 
hands ; of their gradual increase, of the amount spent on them, and 
of the income which at the present day they yield. 

Then, indeed, he will have served great public ends. He will have 
given us some valuable suggestions for the taxation of ground-values ; 
he will have supplied an object-lesson in the best mode of using 
ecclesiastical property; and he will have imparted to his brother- 
landlords a secret for which many of them will be unfeignedly 
thankful—how to live like a gentleman when your land presents you 
with a deficit. 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 





THE INCREASING DURATION OF 
HUMAN LIFE 


Tus small article is the result of some years of research on a subject 
which cannot but be interesting to all human beings—‘ Life and its 
duration.’ I have now put together both published and unpublished 
records. It may seem strange that one whose childhood was guided 
by one of the wisest and most learned of men—Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis—should venture to publish opinions at variance with those 
which he has expressed on this subject; but it may be that we are 
governed by the law of contrariety, or autre temps, autre mowrs, or 
that in reality centenarianism has surprisingly increased. 

That the human being was intended for greater length of life 
than is usually attained in our artificial existence is probable from the 
fact that he does not reach his full and complete development until 
his twenty-fifth year. The life of most of the lower animals is 
reckoned to be about five times their maturity in a natural condition, 
and although disturbing causes interfere with human life in the 
present day, yet within certain limits man is subject to the same laws 
as every other type of existence in either the animal or the vegetable 
kingdom. Nature has assigned to him a certain period during which 
he should attain to a sound physical and mental maturity, and any 
attempt to curtail that period by early forcing is, and must be, 
necessarily productive of lamentable results. The boy or girl may 
be developed under a system of steady ‘cramming’ into a highly 
accomplished man or woman, long before full age has been reached, 
but it may be accepted as an axiom in almost all instances that the 
earlier the development the earlier the decay. The lesson to be 
learned from the records of those who have lived to advanced years 
is, that moderation in all things, whether physical or intellectual, 
is the secret of long life, and that it is easy by systematically 
violating this rule to produce an artificial old age. 

A sage once said ‘ Every man is his own age,’ which is no doubt 
a great truth ; for, apart from the variety existing in different races, 
there is an immense difference in the development of each individual, 
which may make possible for one what is impossible for another. 
But one rule might, we think, be followed with benefit: the less the 
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young and incomplete being is put in a forcing house the better ; 
the slower the development, the finer will be in most cases the animal 
mentally and physically, and the greater the chance of a long, 
healthy, and useful life. 

Much has been written and said about the wear and tear of 
business and occupation, but it is to be believed that in a healthy 
condition, when once the human being is fully completed, mental 
exercise can not only be borne, but is wholesome and absolutely 
necessary. 

A hundred years ago—in 1796—Doctor William Hufeland wrote : 


By these observations we are enabled to come to the conclusion respecting the 
important question, What is the proper term or boundary of human life? One 
might believe that some degree of certainty could be acquired on this point, but it 
is incredible what difference in opinion respecting it prevails among philosophers. 
Some allow man a very long and others a very short duration of life. One might 
believe that death by ‘ Marasmus ’—that is to say, by old age—is the true boundary 
of human life ; but this reasoning in the present times is attended with great decep- 
tion, for, as Lichtenberg says,‘ Men have found out the art to engraft old age upon 
themselves before the time.’ 


It is reported that in those who have worked for generations in 
factories and underground in mines, tissue degeneration with all the 
symptoms of extreme old age is capable of taking place at the 
early age of from forty to fifty years, thus showing how important a 
factor artificial existence is in inducing premature old age. Hufeland 
again remarks : 

The age of the world hitherto has had no perceptible influence on that of man, 
and people may still become as old as in the time of Abraham and in even earlier 
periods. There have certainly been times when men lived sometimes longer and 
sometimes shorter, but this evidently did not arise from the age of the world, but 
from man himself. When men were in a savage state—simple, laborious children of 
Nature—and much exposed to the open air, such as shepherds, hunters, and farmers, 
great age was very common among them; but when they began gradually to de- 
spise the dictates of Nature and to indulge in luxury, the duration of their life 


became shorter. Man can in almost all climates attain to a great age; but people 
in general do not attain to the greatest. 


Places that stand high have in general more and purer air than 
those which stand low, though here also there is a certain limitation, 
and the rule ‘ the higher the better’ cannot thus be laid down. The 
greatest degree of height is, on the contrary, prejudicial to longevity ; 
and Switzerland, without doubt the highest country in Europe, has 
produced fewer instances of long life than Scotland. 

In cold climates men in general live longer than in warm. The 
people of Finland, for instance, keep their youth and live to a great 
age; their hair does not turn grey nor their joints become stiff until 
long past the usual period of middle life. The influence of salt 
water is also more favourable to longevity than that of fresh, and for 
that reason seafaring people can compare favourably with dwellers on 
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shore. Stagnated fresh water, on the other hand, is hurtful by its 
mephitice vapours. 

What then is the absolute duration of man’s life? We know 
that each class of animals has a certain expectation of life, and the 
ease should be the same with man ; he, however, is so complex 
a being, so strange a mixture of the mental and physical, that his 
life must necessarily be more variable than that of the animal or 
vegetable kingdom. But there is nothing to prevent us from giving 
as his duration of life the utmost extent to which, according to 
Hufeland and Heller—two great authorities on this subject—it is 
possible for him to attain. ‘Now experience incontestably tells us 
that a man still may attain to considerably over a hundred years.’ 
How much he has ever exceeded that age remains to be proved. 

We may, however, with all probability assert that the organisation 
and vital powers of man are able to support an activity of one hundred 
years. 

This assertion acquires some weight when we find that it agrees 
with the proportion between the time of growth and the duration 
of life. 

It may be stated broadly that an animal lives eight times—the 
modern theory is five times—as long as it grows, but different classes 
vary so much in this respect that no absolute rule can be laid down. 

Now a man in a natural state—where the period of maturity is 
not artificially hastened—requires fully twenty-five years to attain his 
complete growth and full development, and this proportion would 
give him an absolute age of one hundred and twenty-five years ; 
beyond even this he has been known to attain—for example, old Parr, 
born 1493, died 1635. 

It need not be objected that great age is the exception to the 
rule, and that a shorter life is properly the natural condition. Almost 
all those kinds of death which take place before the hundredth year 
are brought on artificially—that is to say, by disease or accidents ; and 
it is certain that the far greater number of men die an unnatural 
death, and that not above one in three thousand attains an age of 
over a hundred years. But with regard to the relative duration of 
human life, that indeed is extremely variable and as different as each 
individual. It is regulated by the constitution of the person, his 
manner of living, and a thousand internal and external circumstances 
which may have an influence on it. We must not imagine that every 
man brings with him into the world a stock of vitality capable of 
lasting one hundred years. It is unfortunately the fate of our 
generation that the grandparents and parents often transmit to the 
embryo a far shorter ‘stamen vitz.’' 

1 There is evidence, however, that the average duration of human life in this 


country has increased during the past fifty years under improved sanitary surround- 
ings. (Vincent's Dictionary of Biography ) 
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Among the long-lived in the animal kingdom we may mention 
birds, fish, and reptiles, although even in the lower animals the 
duration of life varies immensely according to the species. Of fish, 
the carp are especially long-lived. Long life is also attributed to some 
of the reptile tribe—alligators, crocodiles, tortoises, turtles—from the 
slowness of their combustion. 

Among birds, some of the parrot species are supposed to live 
to over a hundred years. The swan, the raven, the eagle, are also 
credited with great length of life. 

In the mammalia the elephant attains the greatest age. It grows 
for twenty-five or thirty, and is said to live from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty years and even longer. We have no accurate means 
of ascertaining the whale’s age. A lion is said to have lived seventy 
years in the Tower, but there is no evidence that he attains anything 
like that age in the natural state. Forty years is recorded by 
naturalists as the extreme age. The camel may attain the age of 
fifty ; it eats little and drinks less. The horse is comparatively a 
short-lived animal, but it is a well-known fact that when he does 
little work and passes the greater part of his days in pasture he may 
attain to about forty years of life ; but when a horse is hard-worked, 
and fed, moreover, upon beans, oats, and other ossifying foods, his days 
are much shorter. 

In the vegetable kingdom the yew attains great age; those at 
Fountains Abbey are about 1,200 years old. Two orange trees at 
Rome, planted respectively by St. Dominic and Thomas Aquinas, 
are said to be from 500 to 600 years old; and there are records of 
tropical trees that, counting by their rings, are supposed to have 
attained to 800 or 1,000 years. 

In man there are many instances of well-attested longevity. 
Moses is said to have lived to the age of 120. See the following 
authentic passage, Deut. xxxiv. 7: ‘ And Moses was an hundred and 
twenty years old when he died: his eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated.’ Itis an undoubted fact that men of letters and science, 
whose lives have been devoted to congenial pursuits, often attain great 
age. Carlyle, Buffon, Goethe, Franklin, Herschel, Newton, and Halley 
were all between eighty and ninety, and among medical men who 
have reached the same age are to be reckoned Harvey, Duhamel, 
Pinel, and Ruysch. There seems to be no doubt that Michael Angelo, 
Titian, and Leeuwenhoek painted pictures after ninety. Also we 
may make mention of the veteran painter of our own time, Sidney 
Cooper. An extraordinary number of instances of longevity may be 
found among the hermits and monks who, with the strictest regimen, 
self-denial, and abstraction, led a life of contemplation, but combined 
with the enjoyment of free air and bodily exercise. Thus the Apostle 
John is said to have attained the age of ninety-three; Paul the 
Hermit, by means of an almost incredibly severe régime in a grotto, 
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to that of 103; and St. Anthony is’ believed to have reached that of 
105. Athanasius and Jerome also exceeded the age of eighty. In 
later times the Venerable Bede lived to a very advanced period. 

Deep-thinking philosophers and lawyers also have at all times 
been distinguished by their great age. Academicians in this respect 
have been particularly noticeable. I need only mention the celebrated 
Fontenelle, who wanted but one year of 100, and Nestor Formey, 
both perpetual secretaries, the former of the French and the latter 
of the Berlin Academy. To come down to our own times, it is only 
necessary to mention the well-known examples of M. Chevreul, 102, and 
Professor Owen; Sir Moses Montefiore, who died in his 101st year, 
1885; Miss Joanna Hastings, of Malvern, who in the same year 
attained her 103rd birthday ; William Mann, of Kirkfield, near Haddo, 
who died at the age of 107 ; Lady Smith, who lived to be 106. 

As an instance of hereditary longevity, we may quote from the 
published letter of General Cunningham Roberts, who stated that his 
aunt, Miss Elizabeth Gray, who died in 1858 within twenty-two days 
of her 108th birthday, was one of a family of twenty. Of eleven who 
survived, two died respectively at the ages of ninety-one and ninety- 
two; two at eighty-seven, and two at eighty-six; three others at 
seventy-seven, eighty, and eighty-five respectively ; and one at the 
comparatively early age of seventy ! 

These notes of two centenarians in India are recorded by Sir J. 
Fayrer :— 


In 1856 a pensioner in the Khairat Khana of Lucknow attended mouthly to 
draw his pension. Ie was then a slightly bent but still vigorous old man, active 
and in full possession of his faculties. This man, a native, had been subadar at 
the battle of Buxar, which was fought in 1764. As be could not at that time, 
considering the rank he held, have been less than twenty-five, his age in 1856 
must have been 117. It is possible that he may have been only twenty, but evn 
in that case be would have been 112 in 1856, With the outbreak of the Mutiny 
the Khairat Khana disappeared, and he was never heard of again. 

In 1866 or 1868 an Armenian, a very aged-looking, feeble little man, shrivelled 
and decrepit with age, was brought into the hospital at Calcutta, having sustained 
a fracture of the neck of the thigh-bone from a trivial fall. He was very uncom- 
municative, and disliked answering questions, but on being asked to state his age 
he said he did not know it, but that it might be gathered from the fact that he 
had been present at, and remembered seeing, the execution of the celebrated 
Nuncomar, which took place in the time of Warren Hastings, in 1774. Supposing 
him to have been eight or ten years old at that time—he can hardly have been 
less—his age in 1866 must have been 102. 


The subjoined table gives the number of cases in which the 
persons whose deaths were advertised in the obituary column of 
the Morning Post in the decade 1887-1896 had attained the age 
of eighty years and upwards, being no less than 10,806 out of a 
total number of deaths 76,892, or 14°5 per cent. 

Of these, again, we find that the age of ninety to ninety-five was 
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reached by 1,198, the age of ninety-five to ninety-nine by 262, while 
thirty-two are thus officially recorded at 100 to 105 and upwards. 
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The following table is compiled from the news paragraphs which, 
coming from all parts of the world, have appeared in the Morning 
Post during the last ten years, and is to be taken as supplemental 
to the table previously given. None of these cases have formed the 
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subject of an obituary advertisement ; as, where the paper has con- 
tained both an advertisement and a paragraph relating to the same 
individual, that instance has been excluded from this table. 

At the time then in which we live centenarianism appears to be 
no longer uncommon, judging by the number of thoroughly well- 
authenticated cases published nearly every day of those who have 
attained above a hundred years in different classes of life and in 
different parts of the globe. What is undoubtedly rare is a well- 
attested example of an individual living over 120 years. Of this I 
give the following account, having myself taken some interest in the 
case. Not content with corresponding with M. Bachasson, the mayor 
of the town in which the centenarian lived—who wrote to me officially 
on September 29, 1885: ‘ What you have read in the papers is quite 
true: our centenarian is 125 years old, and celebrated the 100th anni- 
versary of her marriage the 13th of January last ;’ and again on the 
24th of October: ‘I send you the portrait of our centenarian ; the 
date of her birth is 22nd of September, 1760, and of her marriage 
13th of January, 1784’—I commissioned a friend to go from Paris to 
Auberive, where he saw the old peasant herself. I give the account 
in his own words : 


Auberive-en-Royans is a small village situated in the department of the Isére. 
In a narrow-looking lane, and in a wretched hovel, there lives an old centenarian, 
Marie Durand, commonly called ‘La Mére Girard,’ that being the name of her 
second husband. 

Her age is 125, born, according to an extract from the parish register of St.- 
Just-de-Claix (Isére), on the 22nd of September, 1760, and she has lately celebrated 
in her own village the hundredth anniversary of her wedding. 

Her own reminiscences of her youth and past life are very dim. At one time 
she was a cantiniére ; but she will not speak much of her married life, except that 
she went with her second husband, Girard, to sea for seven years in man’s clothing 
when the Austrians invaded the department of the Isére for the first time 
(1814). She was always most laborious and frugal. Her meals consist of a soup 
made of bread, cabbage, potatoes, butter, and oil. Her only weakness is a white 
brandy (eau de vie Blanche de Marc) made of the stalks of the grape. She, how- 
ever, only makes a very moderate use of this, and only takes it occasionally as a 
cordial. Marie Durand’s face and hands resemble parchment. She is quite doubled 
up and her knees almost meet her chin. Upon the whole she was tolerably clean, 
but her bed was very dirty and ragged, and she will not have it otherwise. A lady 
sent her a pair of sheets and a good counterpane, but she gave them away. Till 
within a few years of her death she always made her own straw hats and tuyautait 
the frills of her caps. When her eyes became too weak to be able to thread her 
needle, she would cut about twenty lengths of thread, place her needles in a row 
on the window-sill, and ask the girls on their way home from school to thread 
them for her, She always made her own soup until the last year, when a severe 
illness weakened her very much ; so since then the parish pays a woman who lives 
next door 15 francs a month to attend upon her. 


It is known that she had a son by her second husband, who died at 
St.-Pierre-de-Chorraine in 1810 at the age of thirty-three, and two 
other sons by her first marriage were killed at the battle of Friedland 
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and in Spain. She herself lived under eleven governments—namely, 
Louis the Fifteenth, Louis the Sixteenth, the First Republic, Consulate 
under Napoleon, First Empire, Louis the Eighteenth, Charles the 
Tenth, Louis Philippe, Second Republic, Second Empire, Third 
Republic. 

There are many other remarkable cases of centenarians ranging 
from a hundred upwards, but neither time nor space will allow me 
toenlarge on them. I have only endeavoured to show in some slight 
degree what may be considered the causes for and against the pro- 
longation of life, and to cite a few unusual instances of longevity. 

In the average statistics of human life it has been found that 
women live longer than men; the reason for that appears to be 
simple. 

Up to the age of twenty to twenty-five the man is undoubtedly 
younger and less developed than the woman ; but in the next twenty 
or thirty years of his life the man ages much more rapidly, because, 
apart from the strain and hardship of a profession, the exposure to 
unhealthy climates, the disappointments of fortune, he often leads a 
life of dissipation and excess, which early puts its stamp on his fore- 
head and turns his hair grey before its time. The woman, on the 
other hand, who has often more than her share of anxieties, has, apart 
from the many accidents of life, but one serious and inevitable 
danger, that of the perpetuation of her race, which, safely passed, 
renovates rather than ages, and increases a woman’s chance of 
longevity. 

From the few facts that I have ventured to put together we may 
deduce, I think, the following conclusions, which I trust may be found 
of some interest by those who desire to have a general view of the 
expectation of life, its real duration, and the possible causes of its 
length and brevity. 

(1) That, according to the best authorities of the last century, the 
extreme limit of life might be 125 years under extraordinary and 
almost abnormal circumstances. 

(2) That the anticipation of life is roughly five times the time 
that the organs of the body—not counting the brain, which develops 
later—require to attain their full and absolute maturity. This of 
course varies not only in races, but in individuals, some developing 
early and some much later, even in the same climate and in the 
same family. 

(3) That rarely, if ever, is that full duration achieved, owing to 
disease, food, heredity, bad habits, wear and tear, and many other 
causes which shorten life. 

(4) The slower the development the longer may be the duration 
of life. 

(5) That all human beings are not born with the capacity for 
long life even under the most favourable circumstances. As the 
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organism of the human being is more complex than that of the 
lower animals, so his anticipation of life is far more variable. 

(6) That those circumstances which conduce to longevity are un- 
doubtedly late development, frugal habits, moderation, exemption 
from vicissitudes of climate and extreme of heat or cold, from mental 
worry and agitation, temperance in eating and drinking, with a fair 
amount of brain work when the brain is ready to undertake it. 

We have all heard the well-worn axiom attributed to the Psalmist 
that the ‘ days of man are threescore and ten ;’ but in Gen. vi. 3 will 
be found the following passage : ‘ Yet his days shall be an hundred and 
twenty years.’ This passage seems to have been overlooked, as I 
have rarely seen it quoted, although curiously enough it exactly cor- 
responds to the theory that man should attain five times the period 
of reaching his maturity. 

ALICE GLENESK. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ON OLD AGE 


Writers have expatiated upon this subject from very early times, 
though not unhappily from the earliest (if Methuselah could have 
been induced to send the Nineteenth Century B.c. a signed article, 
it would have been really worth reading), and it is not likely, since 
so many people have had the experience of growing old, that any- 
thing very original can be said about it. If ‘to live is to learn, 
however, there may still be something novel, since the life of one gene- 
ration is not the same with that of another, and there are peculiar 
circumstances which affect particular classes. 

To the majority of us old age is merely the gradual attenuation 
of life ; a thing ‘like copper wire, which grows the narrower by going 
further ;’ the same dish, save that it has become insipid ; an echo 
of existence, which in prolongation sounds fainter and fainter. 
Unless disease accompanies it, there is nothing to distinguish it, in 
a very marked manner, from the rest of adult experience. Of course 
there is the physical change, but this does not set in to any serious 
extent till very late. The years are not yet come of which we are 
compelled to say ‘We have no pleasure in them, and when ‘the 
clouds return after the rain.” The almond tree may flourish and the 
daughters of music may be brought low (so far, at all events, that 
their high notes are thrown away upon us), but we have still what 
are cheerfully described as ‘all our faculties.’ We transact our 
business, often, indeed, sticking to it closer than ever. We say 
‘What?’ a good deal oftener than we did, and some of us ‘ No.’ 
(If there is to be but one word left to us, that seems to paterfamilias 
to be the best.) We like it to be thoroughly understood that we are 
not going to divest ourselves of our garments before going to bed. 
We even still take our pleasures, though more sadly ; they may 
have lost their zest, but something remains; there is the feast, 
though it is the second day’s feast; the joints have already become 
hashes, but the day of cold mutton is still afar off. 

Moralists and philosophers have done their best, when they have 
themselves reached that time of life, to eulogise ‘old age ;’ but they 
do not deceive even the young. (‘These old gentlemen,’ says 
Youth with its callow cynicism, ‘are Foxes who have lost their tails.’) 
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They have done the same thing with poverty, and with the same ill- 
success. It has had no exhilarating effect upon poor people. The 
reasons why old men have written in praise of old age are not far to 
seek : they say with Johnson, ‘ Do not let us discourage one another.’ 
They are in for it, and they make the best of it ; it is not well to cry 
stinking fish. Moreover, there is a natural tendency among well- 
principled persons to make light of the ills of humanity; they fancy 
they are paying a compliment to Providence, and perhaps even 
conciliating it. There are many old men who say, and quite truth- 
fully, that they would not be young again if they could; but what 
they mean is not, of course, that they would not exchange weakness 
for strength, and disillusion for hope, but that they have no desire 
to live their life over again. The clinging to existence that we so 
often see in even very old men does not arise from love of it. Pope, 
sitting by Sir Godfrey Kneller’s deathbed, and finding him much 
dispirited, told him he had been a good man, and would doubt- 
less go to heaven. ‘Ah, my good friend,’ was the deplorable 
but pathetic reply, ‘I wish God would let me stay at Whitton.’ 
It was not, however, the attractions of Whitton that he had in his 
mind. 

When old men ape young ones, they afford a sad, and in fact 
rather a gruesome, spectacle, like that of a death’s-head moth 
fluttering among butterflies ; but it does not often happen. Their 
efforts to rival them in ordinary transactions are plucky endeavours 
to go on with the battle of life; not to throw up the sponge before 
they are compelled. Their ardour for work is sometimes excessive ; 
indeed, in some cases they are seized with a desire for gain, which 
under the circumstances looks very like madness; but they are 
privately conscious of a sad falling-off in promptitude; their judg- 
ment may be as good as ever, but their intellectual motions are 
tardy. Those with whom they were wont to consult are often no 
longer with them ; they have become isolated. ‘ Remote, unfriended, 
melancholy, slow,’ is a line very appropriate to their condition. It 
seems curious that Shakespeare should have mentioned ‘troops of 
friends’ as accompaniments of old age. This statement is only 
true as regards those who have the gift of exciting personal 
attachment : the longer they live the larger is the number of those 
attracted to them; but with the vast majority of mankind, friend- 
ships are made in youth, but afterwards by no means easily, and 
therefore when men come to be old they have only their contem- 
poraries, a small and dwindling ‘troop,’ whom they can call their 
friends. 

Perhaps the best part of old age is its sense of proportion, which 
enables us to estimate misfortunes, or what seem to be such, at their 
true value. We have lived to recognise some of them as blessings in 
disguise ; and at all events they do not take such exaggerated forms 
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in that quiet atmosphere as they were wont to do in the changeful 
cloudland of youth. We also know by experience how soon most of 
them ‘blow over.’ There is, however, one exception—that of death. 
When an old man is robbed, for example, of the bride of his youth, 
the being who has cheered his path from manhood, and in whom 
alone he has always found sympathy, the blow is fatal, not of neces- 
sity (alas !) to his life, but to all that made it, as it seems to him, 
worth living. It is said, indeed, that such a loss is rendered less 
severe to old men because they will soon be united to the object of 
their affections : 


Gone for a minute, my son, from this room into the next ; 
I too shall go in a minute. "What time have I to be vext ? 


But to most of us this is but cold comfort ; it may happen, but it also 
may not; there is no direct assurance of it, even for the most pious ; 
and at the best, how weak is belief compared with certainty, the 
meeting we hope for beside the loss we know! Tennyson, it is true, 
affirms that death does not harrow the feelings of the old as of the 
young. ‘The Grandmother’ tells us that the time when she could 
have wept with the best has long gone by; but this poor lady was 
exceptionally old, and the loss she could not weep for was not that of 
a life companion. 

The man we are all best acquainted with—Dr. Johnson——enjoyed 
himself in old age to the full. But he had had no enjoyment 
previously. Prosperity had been unknown to him till middle age had 
passed away. His society was more sought, his conversation (or 
what did duty for it) more prized, his wit and wisdom more welcomed 
after his grand climacteric than before it. This no doubt caused him 
to take too rose-coloured a view of old age. When the Bishop of 
St. Asaph observed that an old man must lose faster than he gets, 
Johnson replied, ‘I think not, if he exerts himself.’ Whereupon his 
Lordship was discreetly silent. The Doctor says again, ‘There is 
nothing of the old man in my conversation,’ which was true enough 
as regards its intelligence, but not the nature of it, which was essen- 
tially mature and consummate. In his heart he knew perfectly well 
what is amiss in our late autumn, and how the disease of ‘anno 
domini’ had begun to tell upon him. When Boswell, as usual, 
assenting too readily to his patron’s views, expressed a wish to experi- 
ence old age, the Doctor was much irritated, and thundered out: 
‘What, would you have decrepitude ?’ 

The difference between youth and age as regards the conduct 
towards us of the other sex has been plaintively expressed: ‘When 
I was young my civilities were taken as protestations of love; but 
now my protestations of love are taken as civilities.’ 

As a rule the poets, though they have a bad reputation for it, do 
not, when their hair is grey, philander even in verse, and have no 
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illusions as to the undesirability of growing old, under however * 
favourable circumstances. 


What are myrtle and wreaths to the brow that is wrinkled ? 
Tis like a dead flower with Maydew besprinkled. 

The myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 

Are worth all your laurels, however so plenty. 


Rogers, who was often complimented on being a fine old man, 
used acidly to reply, ‘There is no such thing, sir, as a fine old 
man.’ 

A less known but not less admirable writer has, however, given usa 


description of one who may well be called so: 


If he wears his own hair, it is white, in spite of his favourite grandson, who 
used to get on the chair behind him, and pull the silver hairs out, ten years ago. 
If he is bald at top, the hairdresser, hovering and breathing about him like a second 
youth, takes care to give the bald place as much powder as the covered; in order 
that he may convey to the sensorium within a pleasing indistinctness of idea re- 
specting the exact limits of skin and hair. He is very clean and neat; and, in 
warm weather, is proud of opening his waistcoat half-way down, and letting so 
much of his frill be seen, in order to show his hardiness as well as taste. 


In his pockets are two handkerchiefs (one for the neck at night-time), his spec- 
tacles, and his pocket-book. The pocket-book, among other things, contains a 
receipt for a cough, and some verses cut out of an odd sheet of an old magazine, on 
the lovely Duchess of A., beginning : 


‘ When beauteous Mira walks the plain.’ 


Ranelagh was a noble place! Such taste, such elegance, such beauty! There 
was the Duchess of A., the finest woman in England, Sir; and Mrs. L., a mighty 
fine creature; and Lady Susan what’s her name, that had that unfortunate affair 
with Sir Charles. Sir, they came swimming by you like the swans. 


He calls favourite young ladies by their Christian names, however slightly 
acquainted with them; and has a privilege of saluting all brides, mothers, and 
indeed every species of lady, on the least holiday occasion. If the husband, for 
instance, has met with a piece of luck, he instantly moves forward, and gravely 
kisses the wife onthe cheek. The wife then says, ‘ My niece, sir, from the country ;’ 
and he kisses the niece. The niece seeing her cousin biting her lips at the joke, 
says, ‘ My cousin Harriet, sir,’ and he kisses the cousin. 


With the exception of a falling-off in quickness of the mental 
powers, partly compensated for by their greater maturity, and of 
some alteration in the emotions, old age, as we have said, is generally 
but a prolongation of the past: but there are nota few cases when, in 
addition to the weight of years, chronic ill-health or accident with- 
draws us altogether from active life, a circumstance which, though 
inconvenient and deplorable, is not without its advantages, immaterial 
indeed, but by no means unimportant. In the first place, it bestows 
leisure before the period when the waning of the mind renders it 
compulsory; like a spectator who watches a vast procession from 
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some secure and retired spot, such persons have an unusual oppor- 
tunity of looking at life from the outside. They are in the world but 
no longer of it, and regard it with dispassionate view. The most 
ordinary and simple pleasures, such as are enjoyed by the humblest, 
are denied to them. Ifthe test of humanity is that of walking erect 
upon the earth, they have fallen below even that standard. Their 
feet. will never brush the dew upon the upland lawn, or linger beside 
sea or river; Nature, save so much of it as can be seen from a 
window, is henceforth hidden from them ; it is sad and strange to 
reflect that, if ever again they behold its beauties, it will be in another 
world. Will there be woods and streams, they wonder, there, and 
what we falsely call ‘the eternal’ hills? ‘ Wet or dry’ is a phrase 
that has no more significance to them; they will not feel again 
the soft-falling summer rain, nor the cheerful sunshine, nor see the 
wave pass over the wheat, nor the shadows across the pool. The 
value of these treasures of sight is only known to him who has lost 
them; he may not have been one addicted to outdoor pursuits, or 
specially attracted by the country, but the thought that they are 
denied to him is a very bitter one; one may be fond of home, 
yet resent being a captive to it, and still more to a single room, or 
perhaps even an armchair. No one who is not helpless can under- 
stand the misery of helplessness; it is a degradation only to be 
compared with disgrace, a humiliation unspeakable, and not to be 
mitigated (nay, rather otherwise) by the tenderest of ministrants. 
What is one of its worst features is the effect it has upon the nerves ; 
movement has become the associate of danger, and is therefore 
abhorrent, and the stiller we are, the greater is our likeness to 
death. 

We do, indeed, belong less to the living than the dead, and the 
familiarity we lose with the one is transferred to the other. That is 
one of the good sides (for it has many facets) of chronic invalidism : 
we look on both worlds with equanimity; not, of course, with indif- 
ference—far from it—but with neither expectation nor tremor; we 
have done with those emotions. Another cause of congratulation is 
the absence of rivalry. For all races, whether for fame, or place, or 
fortune, we are ‘scratched ;’ there is now no reason why our neigh- 
bours should not wish us well. They have, of course, become no less 
in our eyes—indeed, in some ways they loom larger, or rather it is we 
who have grown more insignificant—yet we regard them much as a 
human observer watches the inhabitants of an anthill. What indus- 
try, what excitement, what ceaseless toil! How strange is the re- 
flection that we ourselves once painfully pulled about those sticks 
and straws, and went over and over again that uneven ground! We 
feel, however, no element of contempt for such labours, but, on 
the contrary, a sympathetic solicitude. We take generally a pleasure 
in the assiduity and success of our fellow-creatures that was before 
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unknown to us; it is the substitute for our own pleasure. If we had 
the power we would be a little Providence to them. People come to 
us confidingly for advice, feeling sure that it will be disinterested, 
and with an instinctive conviction that we cannot be ill-disposed 
towards them ; besides, we have more time for thinking than other 
folks, and (alas !) we are always at home to everybody. We are not 
quite useless even yet. ‘They also serve who only stand and wait ;’ 
and when we can’t stand we can still sit and serve—a little. 

On the other hand, our enemies—and who is without them ?—no 
longer annoy us. Indeed, they have ceased reviling ; to them we are as 
dead men, ‘out of mind,’ towhom the proverb De mortuis applies. And 
our friends are twice our friends. No one who is not ‘laid by’ can 
understand the depths of human sympathy. Even our acquaintances 
become our friends, and the least soft-hearted of visitors murmurs 
to himself, ‘Poor soul!’ or perhaps (with equal commiseration), 
‘Poor devil!’ What is most curious is the interest, if we have in 
any way become known to the public at large, complete strangers 
take in our physical and mental condition. If prescriptions could 
cure us we should be in rude health indeed. The materials are 
sometimes a little difficult to procure. I have seen a letter from 
New Zealand recommending an old gentleman suffering from 
rheumatic gout to bathe in whales. In that island whales, it seems, 
are occasionally thrown up on the seashore, when rheumatic patients 
hasten to lie in them during the progress of their evisceration 
for purposes of commerce. The extreme rarity of whales upon 
the Thames Embankment seems to have been unknown to the writer. 
Some correspondents give most excellent sanitary advice, but too late 
for its practical application. An aged poet who had lost the use of 
his limbs was exhorted by an admirer to dig, ‘ even if it were but in 
his back garden,’ for an hour or two every morning before breakfast ; 
all that was wanted, he was assured, for complete recovery was ‘ pro- 
fuse perspiration followed by a healthy glow.’ 

Sometimes—though, it must be added, very rarely—these com- 
munications are not so friendly ; the occasion of a writer’s retirement 
and inferred secession from the world of letters is taken advantage 
of to remind him of his moral misdemeanours. 

A friend of mine, whose literary effusions had been singularly 
blameless, had on one occasion humorously commented on a eulogium 
delivered by a foreigner in high position, on the complete absence 
among the upper classes in England of anything approaching to bad 
language. He said that he had stayed in many great houses, and 
mingled with persons of all ages, from none of whom had he heard 
one ‘cursory expression.’ It was well known, my friend had written, 
that this witness to character was, unhappily, very deaf; nor would 
it be likely that in the presence of an alien of such high position 

strong language would be indulged in by anybody. It was very true 
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that English gentlemen did not express themselves with the unneces- 
sary vigour they used in the last century, but he feared that the 
statement that ‘a big, big D’ is never indulged in must be substituted 
for Mr. Gilbert’s well-known phrase of ‘ hardly ever.’ He went on to 
quote the remark of the American humorist, that when a person, 
however respectable, trod with his stockinged foot upon ‘the business 
end’ of a tin-tack, he rarely confined himself to saying ‘ Dear me!’ 
There was nothing in what my friend wrote upon the subject but the 
most harmless badinage, far less the slightest approval of bad lan- 
guage, yet, when in his sere and yellow leaf he had to resign active 
literary employment, he received the following communication : 


















Sir, a judgment has fallen upon you at last, as it is fitting it should fall upon 
those who use, and advocate the use of, blasphemous and disgusting language. 
You have written, that even well-principled persons are wont to indulge in it on 
very small provocation. [This refers to the tin-tack.] To you and your pothouse 
companions [the society frequented by my poor friend was quite painfully respect- 
able] ‘big D’s,’ as you call them, may be common enough, but, let me tell you, in 
Christian families they are utterly unknown. Perhaps, however, it is but natural 
that persons of your description should cultivate the sort of language that will no 


doubt be spoken hereafter in that place to which you are (I hear) hastening with 
rapid strides. 



























Here followed the writer’s name and address, which, strange to say, 
was not a lunatic asylum. 

It is fair to add that such communications are very exceptional ; 
but correspondents who concern themselves with the spiritual con- 
dition of persons we have in our mind—old men who are known 
to have withdrawn from work, no matter what, so that they have 
made more or less mark in it—are numerous. Of the man himself, 
his habits, his beliefs, they know absolutely nothing, but hearing 
that he is withdrawn from the world they write to express their hope 
that he has his thoughts fixed on the next one. These persons are 
by no means of one creed, and as each one is certain of his own being 
the right one, their expostulations and adjurations put those who 
wish to please them in an embarrassing position. 

If the correspondence concerning this matter addressed to people 
who have but very modest claims to public recognition was to be 
published, it would be pronounced incredible ; what it must be in the 
case of the more distinguished individuals who have retired from 
business is beyond the imagination to picture. 

The majority of these good soul-Samaritans, as they may be 
termed, are alarmed for the future of their unknown friend. Their 
view of it is not rose-coloured for the majority of their acquaintances, 
but for him it is flame-coloured. The fate which they apparently 
expect for nine-tenths of their fellow-creatures is similar to that 
which the late King of Benin was wont to inflict upon anyone who 
chanced to displease him, save that his victim had not to endure it 
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for all eternity. These apprehensions are usually expressed by 
ladies, and evidently kind ones. One can fancy their light-blue eyes 
growing tender over drowning flies, but they regard the horrible fate 
of which they write with the most extraordinary equanimity, not, to 
do them justice, because it is only going to happen to other people, but 
because (they say) it has been so decreed. That being the case, they 
have calmly adopted it, under the amazing impression that it is a 
branch —and the most important branch—of Christianity ; they would 
be amazed and surprised if you informed them that it belonged to a 
much older religion, known as devil-worship. If the poor gentleman on 
whom they fasten—or let us say alight, for they wish to do him nothing 
but good—is so ill-advised as to question these pronouncements, he 
is lost indeed. I knew one who mildly replied that he feared his 
disposition was too hopeful—that cheerfulness would break in and 
dispel these gloomy anticipations. ‘ But, my dear friend,’ replied his 
correspondent, ‘we are cheerful; we have our jokes, and enjoy our- 
selves as much as anybody.’ Then my friend lost his temper. ‘In 
that case,’ he rejoined, ‘ you ought to be ashamed of yourselves. How 
can you smile—much less laugh—when you believe that half the 
people with whom you mingle are doomed to everlasting fire? If 
you felt they were sentenced to be hanged it would make you serious 
enough, yet you eat and drink with them, under these far more de- 
plorable circumstances, without any check on appetite. The simple 
explanation of the matter is that you do not believe what you affirm, 
but imagine you are conciliating your Benin deity by pretending to 
believe it.’ 

This correspondent’s next (and last) communication was of a very 
unfriendly character. It reminded one of the letter written by the 
Ettrick Shepherd after his quarrel with Walter Scott, beginning 
‘D——d Sir,’ 

To one who has the experience of a lifetime to look back upon, 
in which he cannot but have observed how much less important is 
belief in this and that particular dogma than behaviour, these 
denunciations seem strange indeed, and what is very remarkable 
about them is that the vehemence of these good people generally 
varies inversely with the size of their sect. The fewer, that is, are 
the professors of a creed, the more positively certain they are of 
having solved the secrets of the future; however well instructed 
they may be in Doctrine, it is obviously not ‘the Doctrine of 
Chances.’ 

There seems nothing more desirable to persons in the vale of years 
than that pure unquestioning faith which is occasionally found in 
men, and often in women ; but 


Who would rush at a benighted man, 
And give him two black eyes for being blind ? 
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It is surely no sin that, with all the will in the world to believe 
certain statements, we find great difficulty in accepting them ; when 
withdrawn from ‘the dust of creeds,’ it seems amazing to us that 
belief should be considered a voluntary act, within the power of 
every one who wishes to possess it. Does not He to Whom the sick 
boy’s father cried, ‘ Lord, I believe, help thou my unbelief,’ under- 
stand how we need help in this matter? To some, indeed, belief 
may be easy ; but why should they plume themselves on this fact; 
to suppose that there is merit in it is in their case to set a premium 
on mere credulity. Let them leave these retired veterans who 
entertain the ‘larger hope’ alone, and not seek to flatter the God of 
mercy by attributing to Him atrocities, and saying, ‘ Nevertheless, 
since it is Thy will, they are justifiable,’ as though he were an Eastern 
despot. 

It is not generally known how often those who have made ever so 
small a mark in the world from which circumstances have withdrawn 
them are the objects of this unsought solicitude. As to persons of a 
wider fame, I have known few indeed who have not suffered from it. 
It has become, in fact, in their case one of the consequences of old 
age, and therefore in this brief review of it deserves mention. 

It is fair to say that it is not distasteful to everybody. I have 
even been acquainted with some who welcomed it as a proof of the 
sympathetic interest they have excited in their fellow-creatures ; but 


the majority dislike it; to some of them it renders their very fame a 
matter of regret— 


And makes it seem more sweet to be 
The little life of bank and brier, 
The bird that pipes his lone desire, 

And dies unheard within his tree. 


JAMES PAyYN. 





THE GROWTH OF OUR SEAPORTS 


To Hastings, as Queen of the Cinque Ports, once belonged the honour 
and the responsibility of premier port of the kingdom. Twenty ships, 
of an average capacity probably of twenty tons each, was the Hastings’ 
ship service of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In the thirteenth 
century the number and the size of the vessels were both enlarged. 
The Port Domesday Book, a.p. 1229, gives the numbers for the Cinque 
Ports, and ‘ two ancient towns,’ Winchelsea and Rye: 

Western Ports Eastern Ports 

Hastings . , ‘ . Sandwich 

Winchelsea . z é . 10 Dover . 

Rye. ; ° ‘ . 5 | Romney 

| Hythe . 

Fifty-seven in all, some of them, probably, reaching fifty tons burden. 
Upon these ports, and their subordinate members, fell the glory and 
the peril of the naval defence of the kingdom. Right nobly they 
braved the perils, and terribly they suffered the penalties, being fre- 
quently sacked and burned. Foreign foes could not crush their spirit, 
but a more relentless adversary closed the naval careers of most of 
them. Alike by encroachments of the sea upon the land, and by 
foreclosures of land from the sea, many of the ports disappeared : 
centuries afterwards the traditions of their glory secured for them 
honour and privilege. The barons of the Cinque Ports declined to 
sit at the Coronation feast of George the Third, as an attempt was 
made to infringe upon their time-honoured privilege to sit on the 
king’s right hand, a protest which secured the recognition of their 
right at the coronation of George the Fourth. 

Although the burden of defence rested upon the Cinque Ports, 
they could not monopolise the commerce of the country; a large 
volume of trade passed through other ports. The ‘ Quinziéme,’ a 
duty payable by every trader, amounted from the 20th of July, 1204, 
to the 30th of November, 1205, to a total of 4,958/. 7s. 34d.: of 
this— 

£ s 4d, 

London paid . . 8386 12 10 being 16°86 per cent. of the total. 

Boston » . 730 15 & » 15°75 ‘ 

Southampton , . 1 a) » 1436 - 

Lynn » . a » 13:14 - 

Newcastle ,, . . 18 ! » 0 
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The severity of his struggle with France, and the decay of the 
Cinque Ports, compelled Edward the Third to avail himself of the 
forces of the ports which were growing up east and west. The fleet 
collected for the siege of Calais in 1347 consisted of 748 ships, manned 
by 14,956 men; of these the Cinque Ports supplied only 105 ships 
and 2,140 men, about fourteen per cent. of the whole, and Hastings, 
once the premier port, did not reach one per cent. of the total. The 
principal ports contributing were : 














Yarmouth . ‘ 43 1,095 25°5 73 
Fowey , , ; 47 770 16°4 51 
Dartmouth ; ee 31 757 24°4 50 
| London . , mS 25 662 26°4 44 
PR ew oe fe 608 | 25°3 4-0 
Plymouth . : ai 26 603 23°2 40 
Winchelsea. .| 21 596 | 28-4 4-0 
Southampton . ‘ 21 572 27°2 38 
Sandwich . ; 22 504 229 3:3 
Lynn ; | 16 482 30°1 3-2 
Hull . ; sd 16 466 29°1 31 
| Newcastle . : ia 17 414 24:3 27 
| Gosford . ‘ a 13 403 31-0 2:7 
ioe .lUCt«<( CC 361 21-2 2-4 
| Dover ; ‘ : 16 336 21-0 2-2 
| Shoreham . ; j 20 329 16°4 2:2 
| Looe . ‘ ‘ ‘ 20 325 16°2 2°2 
| Harwich . ‘ ; 14 283 20°2 19 
| Weymouth . ; 20 264 13°2 17 
Ipswich . ; , 12 239 19°9 16 
| Isleof Wight .. 13 220 169 15 
Hooke ‘ . . ll 208 18°9 14 
Exmouth . ; — 10 193 19°3 1:3 
Grimsby . j if 11 171 15°5 1-1 
| Margate . j a 16 160 10°7 1-0 
Lymington ‘ “a 9 159 177 1-0 
| Rye. . | 9 156 17:3 1-0 
| Hartlepool 5 145 29°0 10 
Teignmouth | 7 120 17°71 08 
Hamilhoke ; é 7 117 16°7 08 
|Hythe . . .| 6 | 112 18°6 0-7 
Dunwich 6 102 17°0 O7 
Hastings . | 5 96 192 06 
Portsmouth 5 | 96 19°2 0-6 
Seaford 5 | 80 160 05 





Forty-seven other ports sent less than a hundred men each ; many 
of them cannot now be identified, but the list proves that there had 
been an extraordinary awakening of life on the coasts. From New- 
castle to Fowey the east and south coasts were studded with seaports. 
This was the infancy of British commerce: in its childhood it had 
to struggle against the frequent changes of the staple and other 
mischievous laws making and ruining the ports affected: the great 
chartered companies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries nursed 
it to vigorous manhood, and at the opening of the eighteenth century 
it showed a remarkable expansion. In January 1702 there belonged 
to the principal ports of England :— 
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Average Men/ Percentage 


Average Men | for each of Entire 


Vessels Tonnage Tonnage 


Vessel Tonnage 
London . ‘ 560 | 84,882 151°6 10,065 | 

Bristol . ‘ 165 | 17,338 105°1 |} 2,359 | 

Newcastle . 63 11,000 1746 

Yarmouth J 143 9,914 69°3 668 | 

Liverpool. . 102 8,619 845 | 1,101 

Whitby . .| 110 8,292 

Hull*” . 115 7,564 | 

Exeter. ‘ 121 | 7,107 

waene ‘ 100 | 6,860 


754 | 571 
65°7 187 
58°7 978 
68°6 606 


Total ofall ports 3,281 | 261,226 796 | 27,196 





* Of the Hull ships 80 were laid up, and are not calculated for the average of men. 


Fowey and Dartmouth, second and third on Edward the Third’s 
list, do not appear. Yarmouth has fallen from first to fourth place. 
London, which found less than 4 per cent. of the ships for Edward, 
has risen to 32 per cent. of the entire tonnage. Bristol and New- 
castle have both advanced, and Liverpool, which did not appear on 
Edward’s list, has gained fifth place. A century later, on September 
the 30th, 1800, the ports of Great Britain which owned more than 
ten thousand tons were : 


- 
Percentage | 
Average | “of Entire 


Men Tonnage 


Average 
Tonnage 





213°1 41,402 15°5 


London . | 2% 568,262 | = 
1767 | 12,690 | 159 
| 


Liverpool . ol § 140,633 
Newcastle <a . 140,055 
Sunderland a 506 75,319 
Hull. : an 611 68,533 
Whitehaven. 457 56,869 


221°6 7,054 11°2 
67 
69 
75 
88 
10°1 
65 
9°0 
57 
13:7 
91 
64 
12-4 
45 
67 


148°8 3,400 
112-2 4,223 
124-4 3,426 


92°9 3,804 
87°9 2,442 
140°8 1,674 
82°7 1,585 
136°4 1,926 
160°3 1,068 
673 1,666 
62:2 3,155 
63°8 1,053 
103°7 899 
381 1,094 
53°0 951 
1062 769 


Greenock . ; 377 35,057 
| Yarmouth — 375 32,957 
Bristol . <'s 186 26,193 
| Aberdeen . i 281 | 23,236 
| Lancaster i 140 | 19,094 
| Scarborough . 118 18,921 
| Dublin . | 257 17,317 
| Dover. ol 254 15,800 
| Plymouth. 7 232 14,800 
Leith : 3 134 13,894 
Beaumaris ‘ 362 13,799 
Southampton . 243 12,888 
Lynn , ‘ 119 12,639 | 
Exeter. a 148 12,372 
| Kirkcaldy F 97 | 11,348 | 
Dartmouth ‘ 209 { 11,215 
| Rochester | 275 | 10,756 
| Poole . ; 153 10,735 702 | 851 , 
Port Glasgow . 90 | 10,052 ae 785 , ’ 


836 772 
1170 | 690 . 7 | 
536 | 1,048 . 








39°71 804 


| 
| 
| 
Whitby .. 227 36,868 | 1624 | 2,014 
! 
| 
| 
} 


Total of all Ports 15,356 | 1,682, 405 109°5 | 123,977 


The averages of tonnage and men suggest which ports were en- 
gaged in ocean traffic, and which merely in coasting and fishing. It 
is remarkable that in a century so little advance should have been 
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made in the average size of the vessels employed. Included in the 
London total were 122 ships belonging to the East India Company, 
measuring 106,048 tons, an average of 869 tons each, and yet the 
entire London average was only 213 tons; evidently all small craft 
were included in this return. Looking at the relative proportions, 
London slightly increases her large percentage, Liverpool takes second 
place, Newcastle and Hull advance to the front, while Bristol and 
Yarmouth recede. Of the Cinque Ports, Dover alone remains ; Glas- 
gow, represented by her outport, only just obtains a place; and 
Cardiff, destined in the future to take front rank, does not gain a 
place, showing only 1,096 tons. 

The trade of the ports was fairly spread over the kingdom. 
Drawing a line between Boston and Lynn across to Barmouth, to 
divide North and South, and taking Portsmouth and Southampton 
as in the south-western district, the entire shipping was ranged : 





Ports Tonnage | Percentage of the Total 
Sa : ‘ ane me _—_______—_—_—_——_|__ — = 
England and Wales— 
North-west ; ° 7 234,823 13°9 
North-east ; : 10 365,893 21:7 
South-east ; 21 689,190 40°9 
South-west ‘ ? 33 176,626 10°5 
Seotland— 
East Coast . ; 14 87,191 5:2 
West Coast ; ‘ 17 74,317 4-4 
Ireland . : . ; 25 54,262 32 





London absorbed two-thirds of the tonnage of the two southern dis- 
tricts, the one-third left to the other fifty-three ports being less than 
half of the total of the seventeen northern ports: already clearly 
indicating the trading potentialities of the North Country. 

In 1893 the vessels registered under the Merchant Shipping Acts 
were : 





Number Tonnage Average Tonnage 
Sailing . . 18,239 3,038,260 229-5 
Steam . «8,088 5,740,243 709°7 
Total . 21,327 8,778,503 4116 


Being five times the tonnage of the beginning of the century. 


To make a comparison with the present time, it will be more useful 
to take the returns of shipping, British and foreign, which entered 
and cleared at the thirty-eight principal ports of the United Kingdom 
during the year 1893, as given in the figures of The Statistical 
Abstract ; and, to ascertain the recent growth, compare them with the 
similar returns for 1872, an interval of twenty-one years. It is to be 
remembered, however, that the returns of tonnage for 1800, already 
referred to, were of all vessels owned at the ports, inclusive of fishing 
and coastwise traffic ; the returns now dealt with do not include fishing 
and coastwise traffic, but do include foreign vessels trading to the ports 
named, and also include in many cases several voyages of the same 
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vessel. The tonnage given is not an exact statement of the trade, as 
all vessels carry much more than their registered tonnage when full ; 
but many entered or cleared wholly or partially in ballast. It is im- 
possible to say to what extent these two variations balanced each other. 












Percentage | Order of Percentage Order of | 






















































Tennane of Gain | Precedence To: : of Gain Precedence 
Entered, 1883 a od ( Noared. 1888 ae. s 
by — Sign | 1872] 1898 by — Sign | 2872 | 1893 
London . . | 7,782,402 79389) 1 i 5,635,654 7067! 2| 2 
| Liverpool . _ | 5,251,570 28°91, 2 2 4,588,231 13:83 | 1] 3 
Cardiff . ‘ 3,478,636 291°34 5 3 || 5,929,908 20471 | 4) 1 
| Hull. : _ | 1,949,676 4662 | 4) 4 1,465,654 28°39 | 5| 7 
| Newcastle P 1,676,596 24°98 3 5 2,810,927 11°62 3 | 4 
Southampt on . 1,117,906 50°20 | 6 6 1,012,847 50°07 | 8 10 
Glasgow . . | 1,039,296 14856 | 10 7 | 1,709,302 | 151:33 | 7] 5 
Middlesbro’. 952,303 301'89 18 8 797,229 159°63 | 16 | 13 | 
North Shields . 884,721 230°22 | 16 9 1,473,631 329°55 14 6 | 
Sunderland . 859,099 1970 | 7) 10 1,120,634 1785 6) 8) 
Leith ; f 839,940 5706 | 8) ll 729,492 73°61 | 12 | 15 
Dover . 5 801,194 132715 | 13 | 12 791,092 14961 | 15 | 14 
Newport . ; 752,901 382°72 | 25 | 13 1,086,027 197°51 | 13 | 9 
Grimsby . 7 704,432 | 7966) 11 | 14 636,841 49-21 | 11 | 17 
| South Shields . 649,496 | 206-48 | 19 | 15 533.021 542:05 | 27 | 19 
| Bristol . , 639,742 | 6480 | 12 | 16 288,532 142°26 | 23 | 23 
Harwich . : 616,633 | 25412 | 24} 17 || 553,246 243.48 | 19 | 18 
Grangemouth . 563,409 | 17628 | 21/18) 706,358 341-25 | 20 | 16 
Kirkcaldy , 558,867 | 847-49 | 33 | 19 831,311 54413 | 21 | 11 
| Swansea . E 506,278 57°83 | 14 |-20 813,866 50°76 | 9 | 12 
| Hartlepool s 461,700 | -—102| 9| 21 291,038  —33°88 | 10 | 22 
Newhaven ‘ 345,257 22884 | 30 | 22 334,212 221-69 | 25 | 21 
| Goole : i 825,040 117-71 | 29 | 23 383,096 25498 | 24 | 20 
Belfast . : 283,809 86°84 | 26 | 24 159,160 109-71 | 30 | 28 
Gloucester ; 242,115 17°59 | 20 | 25 65,561 58°88 | 34 | 35 
Dundee . : 240,372 24-09 | 22 | 26 | 96,666 3:18 | 26 | 33 
Folkestone : 233,413 89°70 | 27 | 27 232,079 89:00 | 22 | 24 
| Dublin . ; 227,467 | —14:70 | 17 | 28 108,324 31°59 | 28 | 32 
| Fleetwood* . 201,958 596°59 | 37 | 29 63,011 21510 | 36 | 36 
| Plymouth ; 192,536 60°59 28 | 30 111,042 43°78 | 29 | 30 | 
| Greenock . F 181,042 | —40°51 | 15 | 31 186,706 —875 | 17 | 26 
| Borrowstoness . 179,807 22613 | 34 | 32 210,294 27°74 | 18 | 25 | 
| Cork . ; 131,588 | —30°59 | 23 | 33 32,549 | —30°43 | 33 | 38 | 
| Granton . : 121,887 64°65 | 32 | 34 79,052 14°87 | 31 | 34 
Alloa* . q 118,294 247-74 | 36 | 35 171,839 | 160°39 | 32 | 27 
Weymouth : 113,322 25459 | 37 | 36 118,381 238°57 | 35 | 29 
Lynn ; : 112,290 204°29 | 35 | 37 38,243 386°42 38 | 37 
Barrow ft . ; 87,746 —12:39 | 31 | 3 109,259 14:21 | 37 | 31 
All Ports . . | 37,141,938 76°64 — | — | 37,490,909 74:03 ae 








* In these cases the comparison is with 1878. 
+ In this case the comparison is with 1873. 









These figures afford a curious illustration of the possible misuse 
of statistics ; variations may be stated either in gross or in percentage, 
and either form may be accurate in fact, but utterly false as a basis 
of argument or of illustration. Kirkcaldy shows a growth of 847 per 
cent. of tonnage entered, and Liverpool of only 28 per cent. ; but 
the actual growth of Liverpool is more than double that of Kirkcaldy. 

The most noteworthy feature of the lists is the fact that notwith- 
standing the outcries about trade being driven away from the Thames 
and thousands being unemployed in the East End, London gains upon 
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her enormous total of imports at a faster rate than the average gain 
of the whole country, and is abreast of it with exports. Of the first 
twelve ports in 1872, there are only three of which this can be said. 
Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle and Sunderland, all show signs of com- 
parative decadence. Tidal harbours with bars may stimulate energy, 
but nature is inexorable. North and South Shields are drawing away 
the trade of Newcastle. Middlesborough increases by leaps and 
bounds, while Hartlepool decays. Goole intercepts the trade of Hull. 
Harwich and Newhaven, in some sense outports of London, flourish 
on those through Continental rates of which home producers complain 
so bitterly. Cardiff, at the top of the list, under the fostering care of 
the Marquis of Bute, shows the power of capital to develop a true 
trade route ; Barrow, at the bottom of the list, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Duke of Devonshire, shows the impotence of capital to 
turn trade away from its natural channels. Southampton has since 
the date of these returns expanded and developed, under the tutelage 
of the London and South-Western Railway, in its rivalry of Liverpool. 
Plymouth, famous in Edward the Third’s fighting days, and boasting 
the glories of Drake, has to be content with the lesser ambition of 
remaining the ‘How do you do?’ and ‘Good-bye’ port; but if un- 
happily a great naval war occurs, Plymouth will again be foremost in 
honour and in peril. Newport shares with Cardiff the great expansion 
of the Welsh coal trade. In Scotland, Glasgow extinguishes her 
outport, and further impoverishes Greenock, already staggering 
beneath Continental sugar bounties. On the east coast Leith 
maintains a bold front, notwithstanding the rapid advances of Alloa 
and Bo’ness. Kirkcaldy rushes ahead, while Dundee seems to be 
afflicted with a premature atrophy. In Ireland, Belfast advances, but 
Dublin and Cork tell the sad tale of the nation’s decay. 

Passing from tonnage to value, some remarkable changes are to 
be observed (see table next page). 

London fully maintains her predominance as the centre for im- 
ports, receiving!more than a third of the entire value, while in addition 
probably much of what is entered at other south-eastern ports is for 
London account; but with exports London is losing ground, and 
chiefly with British and Irish produce. Liverpool shows an actual 
and serious loss of import trade : as compared with the average growth 
of the kingdom, a loss of 214 per cent.; but in exports is slightly 
better than the average. The coal ports all fall considerably when 
measured by values: Cardiff going down from 3rd and Ist to 18th 
and 7th; Newcastle from 5th and 4th to 11th and 12th; New- 
port from 13th and 9th to 31st and 20th; North Shields from 9th 
and 6th to 35th and 19th, and the others similarly. The Con- 
tinental ports, Harwich, Folkestone, Newhaven, Dover, Grimsby, 
Goole, Newcastle, Leith, Grangemouth, all show the growth of trade 
with European countries, and perhaps to some extent reflect the 
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Percent- | Order of 
| age over Prece- 
~onl * dence * 


ws Sign 1882 | 1893 


| Percent- | Order of | 
Value of | age over Prece- 


1872. | 4d 
Imports, 1893 | po. , ae 


‘ease 
by — Sign| 1872| 1893 


| 
| 
Value of 
Exports, 1893 | Dee 
Ee 


e | 
London . 141,560,207 14:0 
Liverpool . - | 97,701,226 | —7-4 | 
Hull. ° - | 22,810,930 37°9 | 
Harwich . . | 16,147,491 544-1 
| Folkestone ; 11,858,141 98°1 

| Glasgow . ; 11,317,274 34:2 

| Southampton . 10,138,258 — 63 

| Leith ‘. ? 10,117,745 | 25°9 

| Bristol . ; 8,944,077 | 26°7 
Newhaven , 8,716,345 318 
Newcastle , 6,965,132 74:5 
Grimsby . ; 6,772,522 | 1205 8,934,989 | 
Dover ° j 6,581,536 62°5 | 2,643,890 
Goole , . | 4,803,577 1866 4 14 | 5,264,817 
Belfast . > 3,354,373 551 94,048 
Dundee . < 3,348,504 12°4 1,109,388 | 
Grangemouth . 2,592,647 129°6 1,567,301 
Cardiff . ‘ 2,333,954 126°2 | 2 6,025,759 
Greenock . ; 2,231,797 | —68°0 | 281,612 | —39°8 
Dublin. , 2,219,085 | —43-0 | 20 | 160,788 34:4 | 34 
Gloucester ‘ 2,153,420 1°4 | } 139,318 85°3 | 35 | 
Swansea . ‘ 1,886,077 | —33°7 22 4,447,971 279°5 | 19 
Hartlepool F 1,646,199 | —29°8 731,310 | —55°3 | 17 | 
Fleetwood .| 1,811,593 | 2,225°5 167,604 891°7 | 37 | 
Middlesbro’. 1,233,040 306°9 | 2,544,423 | 63 | 15 
Plymouth i 1,213,614 —91 | 23° 201,611 | —22-4 | 30 
Cork ‘ > 1,191,196 | —45-9 17,705 30°5 | 38 
Lynn ‘ 1,094,876 226°8 | ; 39,677 —887 | 29 
Shields, South . 924,864 20°2 556,824 515 | 28 
Sunderland... | 676,494 4°8 734,159 19°5 | 23 
Newport . ; 561,494 55°0 & 1,239,449 | —345 16 
Granton . om 446,625 | 45:7 | 32 151,356 | —15°2 | 32 
Weymouth ‘ 394,955 445-4 | 37 | 305,566 | —30°9 25 
Barrow. F 335,111 346°2 | 3 : | 618,013 —4]°2 | 20 
Shields, North . 249,704 18°5 | ; 3: 1,317,895 | 2503 | 27 | 
Bo'ness . a 174,623 35°6 | 35 | 36 | 249,825 | 42:3 | 33 
Alloa ‘ ‘ 155,573 | —42°6 | 3% 7 | 114,775 1549 | 36 
Kirkcaldy . 138,762 65°3 : 614,483 142°7 | 31 


| | “| _ 
| All Ports . . | 404,688,178 141 277,138,270 | —96 | — 
t ' 


| 
£ 
76,664,790 . 
95,357,948 3 | 
19,194,373 | 
5,294,652 
1,692,389 
14,117,332 
8,927,572 
3,833,657 
1,322,976 
2,792,459 
3,825,253 
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* 1882 is the first year for which the detailed figures of the total exports can be obtained. 


attractive force of through railway rates. Kirkcaldy, which increased 
so phenomenally in tonnage entered, is at the bottom of the list of 
values of imports. The west coast ports are all disappointing with 
imports, but one or two do better with exports. The high per- 
centages of Fleetwood look well, but the totals are small. Curious 
illustrations might be selected of the different character of the trades 
at, contiguous ports; the three Welsh ports vary with exports thus: 
Cardiff gains in tonnage 204 per cent., but in value only 35 per cent. ; 
Newport gains in tonnage 197 per cent., but in value loses 34 per 
cent. ; while Swansea just reverses the movement, gaining in tonnage 
50 per cent., but in value 279 per cent. It is interesting to notice 
the variation of the values of the imports and exports for each ton 
entered or cleared. 
Vout, XLII—No, 247 FF 











Value of Imports Value of Exports | 


per Ton entered 
£ 


All Ports 
Harwich 
Newhaven 
Liverpool 
London 
Goole 
Bristol 
Dundee 
Leith 
Belfast 
Hull 
Glasgow 


10°9 
26:2 
25:2 
18°6 
18:2 
14:8 
14:0 
13-9 
121 
11:9 
11:7 
10°9 


7-4 
9°6 
84 
20°8 
13°6 
13°8 
46 
115 
54 
06 
13:1 
82 


per Ton cleared 
£ 
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Value of Imports Value of Exports 


per Ton entered 
£ 


Dublin 98 
| Grimsby 9°6 
Southampton 91 
Dover 8-2 
| Grangemouth 46 
Newcastle 41 
Swansea 3°7 

| Middlesbro’ 13 
Sunderland 08 
Cardiff 0:7 
03 


| North Shields 


per Ton cleared 
£ 


15 
14:0 
8s 
33 
2-2 
1-4 
5-4 
32 
0-7 
10 
0-9 


The remarkable fall of the coal ports shows that volume and value in 
trade are wide asunder, and suggests the question, Which conduces 
more to the public good ? 

Before leaving this part of the inquiry, the results can be brought 
together in district groups, as previously arranged. 


South-eastern . | 





South-western . | 
North-eastern . 


North-western . 


Scotland, East. 
Scotland, West. | 


Ireland 


= 


South-eastern . 
| South-western 
| North-eastern . 
| North-western . 
| Scotland, East . 

Scotland, West 


Ireland : 


Total all Ports . 






































Percent- ; | Percent- ; eal 

Tonnage Gain ove: Tonnage G | 

Entered, 1893 es "1872 "| Cleared a, 1893 op ot “1873 | 

— — | a } ES —— —_ — 
9,891,189 26°6 93°5 7,584,526 | 20°5 | 89-2 
7,041,436 | 189 | 1466 9,425,664 | 251 1481 
8,463,063 | 22°8 | 66°5 9,512,071 | 25°4 50°6 
| 6,641,274 149 | 318 4,760,501 12°7 148 
2,622,576 71 127-2 2,825,012 | 75 156°3 
1,220,339 | 33 68°9 1,896,008 51 | 1143 

.| 642,864) 17 | 5&7 300,033 | O08 | 463 | 

Total all Ports . 37,141,938 Dt aie 76°64 37,490,909 —- 74:03 

Value of |Percentage| Gain over Value of Detected Gain over 
Imports, 1893 | of Total 1872 | Exports, 1892 | of Total | 1882* 

| = sahaniilieiaae | 

£ £ | 

185,958,596 | 45°9 | 29-4 89,127,857 32°2 —20°9 
27,625,849 68 76 22,610,222 8-2 17:7 
46,082,462 | 11:3 55°9 43,104,043 156 |-— 41 
99,347,930 | 24°5 — 60 96,143,565 | 4°7 — 75 

16,974,479 | 42 | 204 7,640,785 | 327 | 496 | 

13,549,071 33 |-121 14,398,944 62 |- 45 | 

6,764,654 16 —18°1 272,641 | Ol —68°4 | 

al . ; 
404,688,178 -- 141 277,138,270 — — 96 


* 1882 is the first year for which the full exports at each port are published. 


Looked at from the point of view of tonnage only, it appears that the 
south of England and Scotland are drawing the trade away from 


the north of England, both east and west. 


In value the eastern 


groups are gaining largely on imports, and the western groups losing, 
dear labour and protective tariffs in America being beaten by cheap 
labour and ‘export bounties in Europe; but with exports, the east of 
Scotland, and the Welsh ports in the south-western group, are the 


only satisfactory returns. 


London and the south-eastern group are 
losing export trade, although still retaining almost a third of the 
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total for the kingdom. Of the imports, London and the south- 
eastern group receive nearly a half of the whole. 

Passing away from the trading growth, there arise numerous 
questions as to the effect of this development on the life of the towns : 
the expansion of area and population ; the increase of the values of 
property, and of the burdens upon the property ; health and sobriety ; 
crime and pauperism.' Special and cordial acknowledgments are 
due to the town clerks of various ports, without whose cheerful and 
courteous response to applications for information it would have been 
impossible to compile all the figures now to be given. The 
Parliamentary Blue Books contain a vast mass of information, and the 
officials of the departments always courteously respond to applications 
for assistance, but unfortunately they are hampered by the want of 
symmetry in the various systems under which the local affairs of the 
country are administered ; this is well expressed in a letter from the 
Local Government Board: ‘ The areas of the ports in question do not 
correspond with those of the various local authorities exercising 

| jurisdiction over the districts abutting on the ports, and the areas of 

| the Poor Law Unions do not in most cases correspond with the’areas 
- of the urban districts. It is, therefore, impossible to give,’ &e. 

What was impossible to Government departments has to a large 

extent been supplied by town clerks. No time or labour has been 

| spared to make the returns perfect and accurate, but for a few of the 

ports the figures could not be obtained, and some others are not 

| complete. When Government departments can arrange their various 

local administrations on a symmetrical system, then a full and accurate 

survey can be made, 

The first statement will appropriately refer to growth of area and 
of population (see table next page). 

As in trade, so also in population, London shows a gain greater 
} 





than the average gain of Great Britain, while Liverpool is almost 
stationary : Dublin is the only port which has less population, neither 
of these having extended their area. Four ports have more than 
doubled their population, but all have largely increased their areas, 
therefore bringing outlying populations into the total. Eight others 
have increased by more than a half, but four of these have added 
largely to their areas. In addition to Liverpool—Bristol, Dundee, 
Greenock, Lynn, Plymouth and Southampton have increased at a 
slower rate than the average. Three ports only have, without exten- 
sion of area, very largely exceeded the average growth of population, 
viz. Belfast, Newcastle, and South Shields. 

~~ When considering the density of population, the area embraced 
must be noticed, to realise its full significance. Liverpool’s enormous 
e ' 1 Statistics were collected with reference to pauperism, but their variations sug- 


gest some wide difference in the basis of tabulation; they are therefore omitted as 
unreliable. 
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| | 
Area in Acres, |PerceDtage| population, pemeenee Population per Acre | 
1893 | over 1872 1893 eset | a 
| 1872 1893 | 
London . 2 75,442 | None 4,306,000 29°7 44:0 571 
Liverpool . ‘ 5,210 | None | _ 507,230 15 | 960 | 973 
Cardiff . - | 8,408 | 2012 | 140,000 | 13873 | 21 | 166 
Hull . - | 7,901 118-2 208,000 | 66-4 | 345 | 263 | 
Newcastle a 5,371 | None 197,000 | 50-4 244 | 367 | 
Southampton . | 2,004 None 67,500 250 | 269 | 336 
Glasgow . ° 11,861 94-1 678,000 38°3 | 80°2 571 
| Middlesbro’ ‘ 2,824 | 568 | 75,532 915 | 21°9 26°7 
Sunderland ‘ 3,306 None | 131,015 34:3 29°7 39°6 
Leith ‘ e 1,562 | 41 | 70,972 48°2 319 45°4 
Dover ; ; 1,256 | None | 34,100 | 32:7 205 | 271 
| Newport. .| 4,024 | 4260 57,500 | 1039 | 303 | 117 
Grimsby ... 3,120 | 95-0 55,000 | 1722 | 126 | 176 
| South Shields ./ 1,839 | None | 87,000 | 851 | 256 | 473 | 
| Bristol .  . 4,461 | None | 226,000 228 | 412 | 507 | 
| Harwich . . 95 | None 9,000 | — ; — 94°7 
| Kirkcaldy ‘ 1,617 82°8 27,162 | 1188 | 141 16°8 
| Swansea . ‘ 5,963 11-2 93,816 | 804 | 9°7 158 
| Hartlepool ‘ 547 299°3 | 21,231 | 737 | 89-4 38°8 
|Goole . . 1,332 = 16,066 — | — | Oe f 
| Belfast ‘ . 6,805 None | 260,000 | 496 | 256 | 382 | 
Dundee . / 4,099 4°8 157,289 26:0 319 | 384 | 
| Folkestone : 2,482 — | 25,000 | 92:3 — | 101 | 
| Dublin. . 3,733 None | 245,000 —O15 | 658 | 657 
| Plymouth . ‘ 1,491 None 86,781 26°2 46-2 583 
Greenock . i 2,517 None 63,135 | 57 23°7 25:1 
| Bo'ness. . 1,300 733 | 7,500 87:5 5°33 5-77 
Weymouth : 763 None 14,000 — —_ 18:4 
| Lynn ; ; 3,100 161 18,265 64 | 6-4 59 
| ees - ae = 
| Great Britain . | 56,771,728 | 33,825,059 | 27°6 | 0-46 0°59 | 


density of 97:3 over an area of 5,210 acres is a much more serious 
matter than the 94°7 of Harwich over only 95 acres. London with 
57°1 is apparently better than Plymouth with 58°3 ; but as London 
covers fifty times the area of Plymouth, the social and economic 
problems involved are unspeakably more serious. Seven ports show 
jess density of population, but excepting Dublin in all the cases this 
arises from a great extension of area. Nineteen show a greater 
density, seven of them having an increase of more than twelve to the 
acre, viz. Belfast, Dundee, Leith, London, Newcastle, Plymouth, and 
South Shields. Four ports, i.e. Liverpool, Harwich, Dublin, and 
Plymouth, are worse than London in density. Glasgow is exactly the 
same density as London ; this is remarkable, as the tenement system 
of dwellings in Glasgow crowds a large number into a small area; 
the average is reduced by the broad streets and numerous parks and 
open spaces which admit air and ventilation to the northern city on 
a liberal scale, and thereby counteract many of the perils of living 
packed family above family in flats. The serious and even alarming 
increase of density at most of the ports is an urgent appeal for more 
open spaces and playgrounds, if the physique of the community is 
to be preserved from serious and rapid deterioration. 

The next table gives the rateable value and the local debts, with 
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— comparisons of value for each acre, and debt for each unit of popu- 
siti lation. It is possible that, notwithstanding all care to the contrary, 
seman some slight variation in the system of compiling the debts may have 
: | ~. 2. 2 : — ° 
~ occurred, but it is improbable that there is any variation of sufficient 
7-1 consequence to vitiate the comparisons. 
V3 , mo a 
6 } Percent- | Rateable Value Percent- Indebtedness 
a Rateable ageof | per Acre Local Debts, age of per Head 
7 OC | Value, 1893 | Gain over — 1893 Gain over - 
6 | 1872 1872 | 1893 1872 1872 | 1893 
+] —— 7 — | _ 
“7 £ £ £ £ . £2 SS 
“6 London . - | 33,625,861 684 2647 445°7 | 40,925,000* 94:1*| 63} 95 
4 | Liverpool .| 2,984,231 171 489°1 572°8 | 25,741,680* 58°5* | 32°5 | 507 
‘| Cardiff . ° 827,137 290°0 759 | 984 | 1,460,718 |1,735°3 | 13) 104 
7 Hull . + 757,471 | 883 |1111 | 95°8 | 1,093,146 | 273:2 23 4 
6 Newcastle . 948,096 92°3 918 1765 | 996,746 | 176°7 27 51 
3 Southampton 265,662 | 61:0 | 82:3 1325]  462,582*| — 33 | 68 
7 | Glasgow ‘ 4,058,757 78°5 | 372°0 | 342°2 | 11,564,927* 38°4* | 163, 171 
7 Middlesbro’ . 243,223 | 76:7 764 | 861 | 1,167,380 | 1,003°1 26 15°5 
g Sunderland .| 477,209 | 828 | 789 |144:3 | 2,089,838") — — | 159 
g | Leith . ° 367,315 | 67°5 | 146-2 | 235-1 | 88,198 | 447°8 03] 12 
g | Dover . ° 147,627 44-6 81:3 | 1175 146,340*) 09 | 36 4°2 
- Newport | 257,484 | 1637 | 104-0 | 52°3 | 563,905 | 2,761°3 O07} 98 
> | Grimsby .| 178,687 | 3227 | 264 | 573 | 79,395 | 3195 09| 14 
1 | South Shields | 292,498 | 1249 | 70:7 | 159°0 223,492 | 413°9 09 | 26 
| Bristol . ° 1,083,345 | 6506 | 161-2 | 242°8 2,639,840*} — — | 117 
, Harwich o | 265,082 | — — | 2640 | 17,911*, — |} — | 20 
= Kirkcaldy . 108,072 198°6 41:1 | 668 40,000 | 300°0 O*8 15 
Swansea ‘ 332,669 137°6 261 | .55°8 | 2,295,076*) — — 245 
7 Hartlepool . 64,045 | — — j|HT1 | 58,765* — _— 27 | 
Goole . 60,000 — |§ — | 450) 26,777 | — _ 16 
Belfast . ‘ 760,000 280°0 29-4 |111'7 | 1,049,116 | — — 40 | 
| Dundee . 684,218 | 766 | 99°2 | 1672 2,315,156*, 141°1 77) 1414 
> 7 | Folkestone . 168,915 — — | 681 64,935 —_ — 2°6 
ee | Dublin . . 690,864 205 $1546 | 185°1 1,251,513 52°6 33) 51 
ae | Plymouth . 309,346 98°8 | 1043 | 207°5 472,119 1945 2°3 54 
us | Greenock 7 381,565 36°6 | 111-0 | 151°6 727,829 86°4 67 | 115 
Bo’ness . " 32,000 113°3 | 200] 24-6 20,000 100°0 26 | 37 
th | Weymouth . 70,212 | 624 | 566 | 922, 129,924%, — — | 87 
on Lynn . ° 79,821 94°6 15°3 25°7 | 87,643*| 2143 16, 48 
ic * The local debts of London are for 1891, 1892, and the comparison is with 1874. The local debts of 
Ww Liverpool are for 1891, 1892. The comparison in the case of Glasgow is with the year 1881. The amounts 
of local debts have in most cases been supplied by the town clerks; in a few cases they have been 
is compiled from the local taxation returns presented to Parliament. The debts include the following 
debts of Dock and Harbour Trusts : s ‘ 
+ Liverpool . . . . - 17,129,630 , Southampton . ° ° ° - 154,000 
e Glasgow ° e ° ° - 4,948,422 Weymouth ° ° ° ° - 62,410 
Bristol ° . . ° + 2,051,369 | Dover ° ° . . ° - 59,737 
d Sunderland . ° : . + 1,720,150 | Hartlepool ° . . ° . 30,600 
Swansea . . . . . 1,409,204 Lynn oe oe ae 
qd Dundee ° ° ‘ ° - 420,304 | Harwich . ‘ . ° 4,934 
When the docks are owned by private companies as in London, the indebtedness of these companies is not 
e included, not being a public liability. 
1 


The very high rates of increase of rateable value are all partly 
caused by extension of areas, excepting Belfast and South Shields, 
and therefore do not show a corresponding increase in the value for 
each acre. It is difficult to trace any symmetrical correspondence 
between the growth of trade, either in bulk or value, and rateable 
value, although some ports have coincident nearness of percentages. 
London shows again a moderate and healthy growth, but Liverpool 
shows the smallest rate of growth of the whole number, a sluggish- 
ness to be accounted for by the abnormally high value in 1872. The 
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rateable value for each acre in Liverpool, 572/., with a comparatively 
declining trade and population, suggests the possibility of a serious 
fall in the value of property, and increase in the burden of the rates, 
if the decay of trade continues ; and this is more important when the 
very high local indebtedness is considered, 501. per head, or if the 
debts of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board be omitted, 17/. per 
head, still considerably higher than any other, omitting harbour 
debts. The proportion of debt to rateable value also shows badly at 
Liverpool, being far in excess of other ports. The phenomenal 
increases of indebtedness at Cardiff, Newport, and Middlesbro’ reveal 
the energy with which efforts have been made to accommodate, and 
perhaps to attract, the rapidly growing trade ; their indebtedness per 
head is not, however, as high as several other ports. Bristol and 
Sunderland, which have high figures, would, without the harbour 
debts, be reduced to less than 3/. per head; Glasgow and Swansea 
would similarly reduce their high figures to more moderate propor- 
tions. The National Debt amounts to 17/. per head of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom. The local debts of England and Wales 
amounted in 1891-2 to 4°8/. per head. Of the ports enumerated, it 
will be seen that ten fall below the average of England and Wales, 
while six others but very slightly exceed it. The proportion of 
indebtedness to rateable value is remarkably similar at the majority 
of the ports. But Liverpool has an unenviable excess, the more serious 
when the inflated rateable value of that port is considered. Swansea 
is aspiring to equal Liverpool, while Middlesbro’, Sunderland, 
and Dundee might desire lower places. 


Liverpool , ° ‘ . 85 Hull . ‘ 7 ° . 14 
Swansea . : " . 69 Belfast . r ‘ 
Middlesbro’ ° . 48 London . ° ‘ - 19 
Sunderland ; : -44 Lynn ; ‘ . Pe | 
Dundee . ‘ ; . 34 | Newcastle. ‘ ‘ ok 
Glasgow . ; ‘ . 28 + Dover . a . - 10 
Bristol . P ° . 24 Hartlepool ; ; . oO 
Newport. . - «33 South Shields .. . 08 
Greenock . , ‘ . 19 Harwich . ‘ ‘ . OF 
Dublin. , ‘ a Goole ‘ 5 ‘ . 04 
Cardiff . . 58 Kirkcaldy . Se 
Southampton . : 17 Folkestone ‘ ‘ . 04 
Weymouth ‘ ; ef Grimsby . ° . . 04 
Bo'ness. 4 : . 1S Leith . ‘ ; - O28 
Plymouth . = ; s 


The next table shows the number of licensed houses, including 
grocers’ houses (the comparison is with 1872 both in number and in 
proportion to population), also the death rates for the two years. As 
these figures are not to be found in any published returns, and could 
not be supplied by the public departments, special acknowledg- 
ments are due to various local officials for supplying them so fully. 
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Number of Popu- 





Number of Population, | Annual Death 
lation to each 
Licensed Percentage) each License | Rate per 1,000 eee 
Houses, of Gain Ss 
1893” | over 1872 . Jonview | Offence 


1872 | 1893 |,Comvic- | .ommiti 


1893 
tion, 1 693 | 1892 








London p * * * * 21°5 | 21:3 39 306 
Liverpool .]| 2,133 |— 67 218°7 237°8 | 27:1 | 27:3 19 160 
Cardiff. . 338 —_ — 414-2 | 22-7 | 197 42 434 
ig! s 874 | 45°6 208°3 237°9 | 261 | 21°8 30 640 
Newcastle . 694 |—12-4 165°4 2839 | 264 | 21:0 21 326 
Southampton 489 |— 7-9 101-7 1380 | — | 200 69 435 
Glasgow .| 1,807 |— 21 265°4 375°2 | 28-7 | 23-4 an om 
Middlesbro’ . 169 | 45:7 339°9 446°9 | 23:1 | 21-0 53 1,350 
Sunderland . 538 51 192°1 243°5 | 267 | 22°5 38 536 
eg. x 301 |— 16 156°5 235°8 | 27-9 | 191 a a 
Dover . ‘ 202 |-— 82 116°8 168°8 | 25% | 178 117 1,136 
Newport . 185 45 160°5 310°8 | 27:0 | 20-0 40 513 
Grimsby . 156 | 75:3 224-4 8525 | — | 21-4 30 764 
South Shields 283 | 219 202°6 307-4 | 23:9 | 21:9 22 | 2,846 
Bristol . .| 1,182 — _ 191-2 | 222 | 189 42 1,467 
Harwich 7 41 — —— 219°5 — — — _ 
Kirkcaldy . 101 | 346 1658 | 2688 | — | 176 _ _ 
Swansea ; 380 14 138°1 244-2 —_ 19°6 41 647 
Hartlepool . 86 | 103 157-0 2473 | — | 166 31 1,772 
Goole . 46 | 353 a 3493 | — | 17-4 <— on 
Belfast. . 960 — — 2708 | — | 24-8 ~— a 
Dundee ; 443 |-15°9 236°8 8551 | 279 | 222 on _ 
Folkestone . 107 21°6 147-7 2336 | — 146 66 1,000 
Dublin. .| 1,182 |—10-0 186°7 207°3 | 29:0 | 27-0 —_ nae 
Plymouth . 311 |-168 183-8 2790 | 221 | 212 | 121 1,356 
Greenock . 182 |—23°8 249°9 3468 | 273 | 209 | — om 
Bo'ness. 20 |-333 | 2666 | 3708 | — |170 | — an 
Weymouth .| 122 | — — 1147 | — | 109 | 68 | 1,000 
— | 186 


55 1,826 


® The areas and authorities in London are too complicated for accurate comparison. 


It is satisfactory to notice that in ten cases the actual number of 
licensed houses has decreased, and in every case for which the figures 
are known the proportion to population shows an improvement. 
The question, however, arises, if Middlesbro’ requires only one licence 
to 446 persons, Cardiff one to 414, and Glasgow one te 375, why 
does Hull want one to 237, Bristol one to 191, Dover one to 168, 
Southampton one to 138, Weymouth one to 114, and Lynn one to 
108? Also the question, if Middlesbro’ and Glasgow, which stood 
at the top in 1872 with one to 339 and 265 respectively, have been 
able still further to improve their figures to 446 and 375, why cannot 
other ports take more vigorous measures in this direction? Of the 
total number of persons proceeded against summarily in England 
and Wales in the two years 1891-2, more than a quarter were 
charged with drunkenness; of the total arrests for all causes in 
London in 1893 more than 38 per cent. were for drunkenness ; of the 
persons arrested in Liverpool in 1893, more than 44 per cent. were 
drunk at the time; of the persons convicted at Kirkcaldy in 1893, 
more than 65 per cent. were under the influence of liquor when the 
offences were committed. 

It is impossible to avoid reflecting on the gravity of the responsi- 
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bility which these appalling statements cast upon the bishops and 
the clergy of the Established Churches of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, who, for party political purposes, join their forces with the 
supporters of this degrading traffic. The bishops and clergy have it 
in their power to bring this evil within moderate dimensions within 
a few years; and if while so vigorously defending their own ecclesi- 
astical supremacy, they refuse to aid in the suppression of the abuses 
of this traffic, great indeed must be the condemnation awaiting them. 
It is extraordinary that in all the legislative attempts to deal with 
this evil, the chief endeavour seems to be to ascertain the utmost 
which shall be given to its promoters and abettors as compensation 
for limiting their opportunities of doing mischief, rather than to 
discover how they may be made to suffer the penalties of the law for 
the vice and misery which they have caused. Delay in dealing with 
the problem on a reasonable basis can only result in the extreme 
prohibitionists gaining power, and perhaps passing a drastic measure 
which will lead to worse reaction afterwards. 

The figures as to death rate and crime again place Liverpool in 
the unenviable position of being the worst; Dublin, Belfast, and 
Glasgow follow closely as to deaths; and probably the explanation 
of all four is that the very poor Irish have an abnormally high death 
rate. Comparing the two years, Liverpool is the only place which 
shows an increased rate ; in most places there is a satisfactory, and 
in some a very large decline. This decline is doubtless a justification 
of some part of the increase of local indebtedness, but to trace a con- 
nection between the two would require a closer examination of the 
proportion of the debts incurred for sanitary purposes. As to crime, 
the first column, which includes convictions for offences against by- 
laws, and public and local administrative regulations, may indicate 
quite as much the idiosyncrasies of the police, or the magistrates, as 
the morals of the community; it is, however, startling to find that 
an average of one person in every nineteen, as at Liverpool, or in 
twenty-one, as at Newcastle, or in twenty-two, as at South Shields, 
is convicted. The indictable offences represent the serious crime of 
the community. Why should Liverpool have twice the number of 
indictable crimes in proportion to population that either London or 
Newcastle has? It is impossible to support any theory as to the 
connection between density of population and crime, for Newport, one 
of the best as to density, is one of the worst as to crime; and South 
Shields, the best as to crime, is one of the worst as to density, and 
others similarly. It is equally difficult to evolve any theory as to 
districts or trades, as may be seen by comparing some contiguous ports: 


Newcastle . ; - lin 236 | Cardiff . é , . lin 484 

Sunderland . ; . lin 6536 Liverpool : “ . lin 517 

Middlesbro’ . ° . 1 in 1,350 Swansea . ‘ . lin 647 

‘ Hartlepool . ‘ »lin1,772 | Bristol . ° . . 1 in 1,467 
| 


South Shields . . 1 in 2,846 
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Although the immediate connection between the variation of 
these figures and those of licensed houses cannot be discovered, there 
is a general consensus of evidence that diminution of the facilities 
for intoxication would sweep away a large proportion of this crime. 

While reflecting upon this remarkable and unrivalled expansion 
of commerce, the question arises: What causes, beyond the insular 
necessities, and the natural aptitudes of the people, have chiefly pro- 
moted it? The answer seems to be that there were two chief causes. 
First, in 1816, by legislative enactment an end was put to those 
difficulties and disasters arising from an unstable currency and stan- 
dard of value, liable to frequent and violent debasement, which through 
many centuries had hampered the growth of commerce. The adoption 
by Great Britain of mono-metallism, on a gold basis, gave the world 
one stable centre for its financial transactions, and England speedily 
became the banking exchange of all nations. Second, fifty years 
since, when steam and machinery were multiplying production, and 
affording facilities for distribution, Great Britain adopted the principle 
of free trade, thereby inviting all nations to send their produce to her, 
and England speedily became the commercial exchange of the world. 
It is not too much to say, that the foundations of this unprecedented 
volume of commerce have for their chief corner stones, mono-metallism 
and free trade. 

JOSEPH ACKLAND. 


P.S.—Unforeseen and unavoidable circumstances have delayed the 
publication of this article. In the meantime, Liverpool and Plymouth 
have both extended their boundaries, so that their figures now vary 
from those given in the second part of the article; this, however, 
does not vitiate the comparisons at the dates given.—J. A. 
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HOW THE SCEPTRE OF THE SEA 
PASSED TO ENGLAND 


THE wildest summer in the memory of man was that of 1588; but 
when the morning mists lifted from the sea on Friday, the 29th of 
July (N.S.), a fairer sight than that presented some leagues off the 
Cornish coast sure never greeted mortal eyes. There was a gentle 
westerly wind, and the blue waves, rough but kindly, all tipped with 
white foam from the storms of the past days, tossed their sportive 
heads in the flashing sunlight, and flung to leeward bunches of 
glittering gems, which died. to dulness the moment after they were 
born. But not on violet water or flying spray alone did the clear 
Cornish sunlight fall. Gravely and slowly over the waters there 
came a great round-bowed galleon, refulgent with gilded carvings, 
and crowded with rainbow pennons. High towered her great fore- 
castle and poop, gallery over gallery, crowned with shining lanterns, 
till they seemed to mock the highest waves, and bid them do their 
worst. Stretching as far away to the south and to windward as the 
eye could reach were long trails of similar vessels, small and large, 
all piling up their painted sails to join their royal flagship, the stately 
San Martin, which solemnly led the way to conquer stubborn 
England for God and King Philip. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon the Armada was well together, sail- 
ing in a great wedge or crescent, the San Martin being at the apex, 
with the two horns curving away behind her. ‘ Tierra !’ sang out the 
man at the peak of the San Martin, and low down on the horizon the 
eager eyes of the soldiers saw what looked like a grey cloud, but 
which they knew was the Lizard, the first point of the land that they 
had been told was soon to welcome them—all but the wicked Queen 
and her few heretic councillors. Long before the other vessels of the 
fleet caught the welcome sight, there came booming to them over 
the waters the three signal gunshots of the royal flagship, and up to 
main was run the sacred flag with the embroidered crucifix, Our 
Lady, and the Magdalen. Every man on the fleet, high and low, to 
whom the signal came, fell on his knees in thanksgiving that God 
had brought them through their perils, and that the guerdon was 
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at last in view. Heavy affliction had fallen upon the Armada 
hitherto. Over and over again, through two weary years, death, dis- 
aster, and tempest, had frustrated it ; but at last God had tried them 
sufficiently, and victory was within their grasp. As they came 
nearer to the land, sailing eastward now, they saw the curling 
smoke of distant beacons, which told them that the enemy was on 
the alert. That same evening, with the wind dead in his teeth, 
Howard warped his ships out of Plymouth harbour with infinite 
labour, ready to meet the invader. On the Armada the rank and file 
had no thought of defeat. Look at the brave show of great ships, the 
finest naval force that had ever ploughed the sea. Look at the 
20,000 harquebusiers and musketeers who crowded the teeming 
decks, eager to show the pirate Drake and his men that now, at all 
events, they were more thana match for him. Notso, thought little- 
hearted Medina Sidonia ; not so thought cautious Farnese, with his 
flat-bottomed boats in Flanders, waiting to carry his army across ; not 
so thought the sailors, for they knew by dire experience what Drake 
could do, and that the English ships sailed closer to the wind than 
theirs. But who cared what sailors thought ? Sailors were only drudges 
to carry the nobler soldiers to the place of action. Only let us come 
alongside and grapple, said the men-at-arms, and all will soon be 
over, and good King Philip shall have his new domain at his feet. 
Some of the ships had fallen away on the voyage, but there were still 
over 120 vessels in the fleet, nearly a half of them fully armed fight- 
ing ships, heavier in burden than the English, and looking even 
much bigger than they were by reason of their piled-up hulls. 
They had been told that the English would fire low at them between 
wind and water, and that, as usual, they would try to fight from 
afar off. The Spaniards were full of contempt for such unchivalrous 
and undignified fighting. They were too proud to alter their tactics, 
or even to adopt the finer lines and lower bows of the English vessels. 
Ignoring all warnings and experience, Philip told his admiral that 
he must try to gain the wind, and bring the English to close 
quarters, ‘and gain the victory by God’s grace.’ 

On the evening of Saturday, the 30th of July, through the scud 
and mist off the Eddystone, the English ships loomed up to leeward. 
There was no pluck or dash in Medina Sidonia, and his orders were so 
precise to join Farnese without turning to the right or left, or he might 
now have attacked Howard with advantage, but he lay to during the 
night awaiting events. There was no waiting for events by Drake or 
Howard. They made events; they did not await them; and at 
dawn, to his dismay, Medina Sidonia found that eighty English ships 
had crept round to windward of him in the night (the wind now 
blowing north-west), whilst eleven vessels were still to the leeward, 
off the land. To the surprise of the Spaniards, they came round and, 

almost in the eye of the wind, sailed round the flank of the Armada 
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and joined the body of the fleet, firing at the Spaniards as they 
passed. It was the first taste they had given of their seamanship, 
and it was prophetic. The Armada was now sailing slowly in an 
easterly direction up Channel, the English fleet sailing parallel on the 
north-west of it. As before, the Armada sailed in a half moon, the San 
Martin leading ; the northern horn being commanded by Alfonso de 
Leyva, and the south, or rear horn, by the finest sailor in Spain, Juan 
Martinez de Recalde. Howard’s pinnace, the little Disdain, first came 
scudding down the wind to the giant galleons of the Armada, and 
fired a popgun broadside of defiance as a challenge to the Duke, and 
almost immediately afterwards, at nine o’clock on that Sunday 
morning, the English fleet itself bore down upon the Spaniards, who 
were already cleared for action. When the English were within gun- 
shot of the northern horn or vanguard, they opened a crushing fire 
into the hulls of de Leyva’s ships; then, turning southward, with 
the wind on their starboard beam, they poured in successive broad- 
sides as they passed. When they reached the southern horn the 
same tactics were repeated. This was not according to the esta- 
blished rules of the game, and the Spanish rear was thrown into con- 
fusion, crowding into the main squadron or imner centre of the 
crescent, leaving the Admiral Recalde to face the English almost alone, 
for he did not deign to fly. He was soon surrounded. Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, with eight English ships, sailed round him, 
delivering broadside after broadside, riddling his hull, tattering his rig- 
ging, and bringing down his spars in splintering ruin. In vain he 
sought to close and grapple ; in vain his men shouted defiance and in- 
sult to the cowards who dared not fight them man to man. Drake 
must have smiled grimly at the heroics, for he knew where his strength 
lay and meant to make the most of it. Leyva of the northern 
squadron, when he had recovered from his astonishment, sought out 
Lord Admiral Howard’s fine ship the Ark Ralegh, and made a deter- 
mined attempt to grapple with him, but he, too, was surrounded like 
Recalde, and was treated in the same way. The San Mateo, a great 
galleon commanded by Don Diego Pimentel, one of the first nobles 
in Spain, had brought up to the wind and waited for Howard in 
the hope of being able to board him. But Pimentel, too, soon 
found out to his dismay that the English guns, mostly heavier and 
infinitely better served than the Spanish, could riddle him without 
receiving damage in return. 

It was now nearly midday, and Medina Sidonia already began to 
realise his helplessness. He gave the signal for his fleet to reform, 
and proceed on its way east, bringing the flagship round to the wind 
to await his forces. The English made straight for the San Martin, 
when she lay to, and poured a broadside or two into her, but 
Howard had done enough for one morning, and suddenly gave the 
signal toretreat. The English, close hauled, sailed off almost in the 
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eye of the wind, leaving the Spaniards wondering how it was done. 
‘ All I could do,’ the Duke wrote, ‘was to goon my way, for they 
gained the wind and kept it, and their ships are so swift and well 
handled that they can do as they like with them.’ 

‘We drove them away,’ shouted the Spanish soldiers and fine 
gentlemen, trying to keep their spirits up. ‘ They were afraid to close 
and fight us.’ But the sailors, though brave enough, knew better ; 
and their hearts were as heavy as lead. The damage done had been 
but slight, but the morale of the men on the Armada had received its 
first crushing blow. The result of this was soon apparent. Don 
Pedro de Valdés, the admiral of the Andalucian squadron, on board 
the Nuestra Setiora del Rosario, during the afternoon put about to 
offer aid to Recalde, who was busy repairing his ship, and to learn 
particulars of hisengagement. In doing so, he fouled one of the ships 
of his own squadron and broke his bowsprit. This brought down his 
foremast and main topmast and disabled him. The Nuestra Sefora 
del Rosario was one of the best ships of the fleet, with much of the 
King’s treasure on board. ‘That treasure,’ as Philip wrote to Medina 
Sidonia, ‘which has been so hard to collect ; pray be sparing of it.’ 
Pedro de Valdés was one of those who had chafed most at the timid 
Duke’s inaction at Corunna, and tokl the King before he sailed that 
Medina owed him a grudge, as well as Diego Flores, the Duke’s 
adviser. Valdés and others then present said that the fine ship was 
willingly abandoned by the Duke out of spite; Medina himself 
declared that he had made many efforts to pass a hawser on board, 
but that the heavy sea prevented it. Im any case the Nuestra 
Sefiora del Rosario drifted off to leeward, and fell into the hands of 
the English with all her men and treasure, whilst the Duke and the 
Armada sailed on in impotent despair. This disaster, however, did 
not end the troubles of the day. The San Salvador, Oquendo’s 
vice-flagship of nearly 1,000 tons burden, shortly afterwards met with 
a worse fate. The powder magazine exploded, destroying the two 
decks aft, and blowing her great gilded poop into the sea. She, too, 
carried a great treasure of 60,000 ducats. There was no spite to 
be satisfied here ; and on hearing the report and seeing the flames 
shoot into the darkness, the Duke brought his ship round and stood 
by until she was taken in tow. Fifty poor maimed wretches scattered 
the blackened decks of the San Salvador; blood and severed limbs 
washed and scattered to leeward as she wallowed from side to side; 
this, and the hideous stench of burned human flesh, sent the unhurt 
survivors into a panic. The ‘devilish’ English were following close ; 
the ship was a wreck; and when the rescue barges came alongside 
arly the next morning (Monday) all was forgotten but personal 
‘safety. The treasure and wounded were abandoned, the ship was left 
unscuttled. Helter skelter the able-bodied men tumbled into the 
barges, and left the San Salvador to the English. ‘The stinkin the 
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ship was so unsavoury and the sight so ugly,’ writes an eye-witness, 
that Hawkins was at a loss what to do with her, until the Lord 
Admiral ordered her to be towed into Weymouth, where she could 
be disinfected and cleansed. 

All through Monday, the Ist of August, the Armada sailed up 
Channel with the English hanging on its flanks. The disasters of 
the previous night had added to the gloom and disorganisation. 
The Duke adopted a closer formation, joining the two horns of his 
erescent together, and thus sailed in two squadrons only. His way of 
raising the spirits of his men was curious. It was to send provost- 
marshals through the fleet with hangmen and ropes, with orders to 
string up to his own yardarm instantly and without trial any ship- 
captain whose ship strayed from its position or attempted to get ahee : 
of the Duke’s flagship. 

During the night of Monday the wind shifted to the north-east, and 
at dawn on Tuesday, off Portland, the Armada was thus once more to 
windward. If their ships had been handy and their mariners skilful, 
they might now have turned the tide of victory. But it was not to 
be. The morning was brisk and beautiful, and as the sun rose over 
the leaping waters, the English fleet in the rear of the Spaniards 
were seen heading for the land a few miles off. The design evidently 
was to creep round between the Armada and the coast, and once 
more gain the weather-gage ; and the Spaniards at once turned to the 
north and set off in a parallel direction to prevent this from being done. 
When it became clear that the English design was understood and 
frustrated, Howard’s ships at once put about, and sailed in a southerly 
direction with the intention of getting round that way (which indeed 
was perhaps his real design from the first), but in the meanwhile the 
evolution brought the English ships dead to leeward of the Armada. 
Here was the chance at last. Surely now, thought the Spaniards, we 
can grapple with these lizards of the sea; they cannot escape us. 
Few finer sailors lived than Don Martin de Bertondona, the admiral 
commanding the Levant squadron. His ship, the Regazona, was the 
biggest in the Armada, and with her he swept down upon Howard’s 
flagship, the Ark Ralegh, determined to close with him, cost what it 
might. Disdaining all other English vessels—which, say the 
Spaniards, he might have boarded if he pleased—he made straight 
for the Ark Ralegh. Alonso de Leyva in the Rata, the Valencera, 
the San Marcos, the San Lwis, the San Mateo, the San Felipe, the 
San Juan, the Santiago, and half-a-dozen other great galleons, 
swept down after the Regazona on to Howard’s ships, all flashing 
and glittering in the sun. Out leapt the fire from the ports as they 
came nearer. The boarders, with their grappling irons, stood by ; but, 
as if in derision, Howard waited until they came tantalisingly near, 
and then suddenly turned tail and flew off before the wind, giving 
his pursuers a taste of his poop guns on his way. There was no 
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catching such ships as these with galleons; so the three great. 
galleasses, with the banks of 300 sweeping oars, were ordered to row 
after and grapple some of the English vessels. The galleasses were 
fine to look at, with their shining sweeps, high gilded prows and 
heavy armament, but they were rowed by unwilling slaves, many of 
them ‘heretics,’ and they disappointed expectation. They came so 
neartosome of the English rear-guard under Frobisher, which were skir- 
mishing with four of Recalde’s galleons, that a great shout went up that 
at last the grappling hooks had caught. But it was a false alarm, and 
like a flash the English ships were off, leaving the dismayed Spaniards 
far behind. Then again the wind chopped round to the south-west, 
and the English found themselves once more on the weather side of 
the Armada. The galleons which had been engaged with Frobisher’s 
ships had continued to follow him up whilst the wind lasted, and were 
now at a considerable distance from the main body of the Armada. 
With the advantage of the wind the English now turned upon them. 
Brave de Leyva came up to Recalde’s aid, but the English fire was so 
rapid and fierce that it seemed as if some of the galleons at least were 
doomed to destruction. The San Martin came round to the wind 
and lay to, the Duke ordering all her near consorts to be towed to the 
aid of the rear squadron. This left the Duke’s flagship isolated, and 
Howard’s squadron suddenly bore down upon him before the wind. The 
Duke close-hauled his ship and alone awaited the attack. The 
English silently sailed on until they were within almost small-arm 
range, and then, as it passed, each ship successively poured a murderous 
broadside into the San Martin. The Spanish gunners did their best 
and kept up as hot a fire as they could, but they and their guns were 
much inferior to the English, and they did but little harm. The 
English had delivered their fire and were off again before Recalde, 
Leyva, Oquendo, and the rear squadron, could succour their chief; 
but the Duke fumed and swore that many of the vessels nearer to 
him might have come to his aid, had they dared. From this hour 
the Duke lost what confidence he had; and all on the Armada now 
acknowledged that they were helpless to bring the English to close 
quarters. The poor Duke could only again send his provost-marshals 
through the fleet threatening to hang anyone who disobeyed him ; 
and at the end of the day he wrote to Hugo Moncada, admiral of the 
galleasses, ‘A fine day this has been! If the galleasses had only 
acted as I expected, we should have given the English a bellyful. 
These people do not want to fight, but only to stay us ; we must keep 
on our way.’ To Farnese he wrote in despair, ‘Pray come out 
and help me. I have tried to bring these people to close quarters and 
have tempted them in every way; but all to no purpose, for their 
ships are quick and mine are slow.’ His ammunition was falling 
short too, for Philip had obstinately ignored the possibility of the 
fighting being al] artillery fire ; and he begged Farnese for a fresh supply. 
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The English fleets now reached 140 vessels, at least twenty-two 
over the number of Spaniards, and the latter could only in sulky 
gloom proceed on their way, with the English ever hanging on their 
flanks. On Wednesday, the 3rd, Howard again attacked the Spanish 
_ rear, which now consisted of the forty-three best ships of the Armada 
and three galleasses. One of the latter with her poop gun brought 
down Howard’s mainmast. But withal he was too quick for them, 
and, crippled though he was, showed them a clean pair of heels. 

The next day, Thursday, the 4th of August, off the Isle of Wight, 
the Spaniards were still further disillusioned from their fool’s-paradise. 
Two Spanish ships had fallen astern, for the wind was very light, 
and were being fiercely attacked by Hawkins. The Spanish rear 
ships went to their assistance ; and then out swept the galleasses to 
grapple and board Hawkins’s ship. For almost the first time the 
musketry fire of the Spaniards could be effectually employed, and 
things looked ugly for Hawkins, when the Ark Ralegh and the Golden 
Lion, with the two Howards on board, were towed within range of the 
galleasses, and soon drove them off with some of their finery damaged, 
whilst’ Hawkins got away from his assailants. In the meanwhile 
the Triwmph and others, with Frobisher incommand, had made for the 
San Martin, and from her lowest row of ports had sent a broadside 
crashing through the timbers of the Spaniard, not three feet thick, as 
Froude says, but with not even an inner skin. A cloud of other 
saints swept down to the San Martin’s aid, and soon the Duke was 
surrounded by Recalde, Oquendo, and the rest of the fighters on his 
fleet. Frobisher’s ships then successfully sheered off—all but the 
Triwmph, which had been crippled by Oquendo’s guns and had fallen 
off somewhat to leeward. The light airs came in puffs not sufficient 
to fill her sails, and there she lay alone at the mercy of {the foe. At 
last, at last, said the Spaniards, God has relented and has delivered 
the enemy into our hands. This is our only chance of victory, wrote 
an eye-witness ; and to board the 7;iwmph there crowded down the 
eager San Martin with the flower of the Armada following her. 
But their ponderous hulls could move but slowly in that light air, and 
before they reached their quarry, over the Triwmph’s side there 
dropped ten skiffs and long boats and took their ship in tow. A few 
sturdy strokes got her under way ; the sails caught the rising breeze, 
and before the eyes of bewildered Spaniards she swept away from 
them, says a man who saw it, as if they were at anchor. What was 
to be done with such devilish folk as this? The Spaniards shrieked 
defiance and insult to them, but Howard and Drake knew their 
business, and let them shout, for they had proved their ability to 
fight when and how they chose, the old-fashioned rules of the game 
notwithstanding. The poor Duke had lost all heart now, and could 
only send messenger after messenger to Farnese, urging him franti- 
cally to come out and save him. But Farnese could not move with 
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his rafts and punts; for the wind was setting dead into Dunkirk 
harbour, and his boats, he said, would not stand a freshet, much less 
a gale. Besides, there was Lord Harry Seymour and his squadron 
watching him as a cat watches a mousehole. So the sad Armada 
could only jog along, hoping that Divine aid would repair their blind 
blundering, and that a miracle would be performed in their favour. 
The last day, Thursday, had been the day of St. Dominic, whom 
Medina Sidonia claimed as an ancestor of his house ; and when they 
found that the saint had deserted them gloom fell heavier than ever 
upon them, whilst the men on Howard’s fleet grew more jubilant. 
The next two days were calm and the ‘Armada slowly went on its 
way, the English fleet clinging to its rear like a shadow, but not 
attacking it, for Howard was short of ammunition now, and his men 
were weary and many of them sick. Still there was no word from 
Farnese, and when the Armada reached Calais at four o’clock in the 
afternoon of Saturday it was evident that unless Farnese came out at 
once all would be lost. The currents are strong and the coast shoally, 
and if once the Armada drifted beyond Dunkirk, it could never get back 
again. So it was determined, dangerous though it was, to anchor off 
Calais until word came from Farnese. They had not long to wait, 
for on the next day, Sunday, one of Medina Sidonia’s many messengers 
came back with the dire news that Farnese was all unready, and had 
not even left Bruges. Another and another officer were sent to 
beseech him to bestir himself; with one of whom, a great noble, he 
almost came to blows. And so all through Sunday the Armada lay 
in Calais roads, waiting for a miracle, with the united English fleet 
just out of gunshot, lying always to windward. One of the dangers 
against which the Duke had been especially warned was ‘ artificial 
fires’ and mines, in which the English were known to be expert ; and 
on Sunday evening he sent out pinnace with grappling hooks and 
cables, with orders to grapple and tow out of reach any ‘fire devices ’ 
which might be sent against them, and the captains on the fleet were 
enjoined to act similarly in case of need. All was quiet on the 
Armada at midnight on Sunday, the 7th of August, when the look-outs 
descried a number of sail bearing down upon them with full sheets 
through the darkness. They seemed to bear no light, and all was 
silent on board of them. Whilst the Spaniards gazed and wondered, 
there suddenly shot into the blackness of the night a great tongue of 
flame from one of them, then another, and another, until eight fire ships, 
with clouds of sparks and bursting ordnance, came flaring straight down 
the wind on to the affrighted Spaniards. They were ripe for panic. 
This was the last straw. Buffeted and beaten for seven miserable 
days, heartsick of fighting against phantoms they could not reach, 
already full of dark mutterings of the Duke’s cowardice, of Farnese’s 
treachery, of Heaven being against them: fear, utter and abject, fell upon 
them, discipline was thrown to the winds, and the great Armada slipped 
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anchors and cables to the bottom of the sea, and crowded away, a 
hustling mob of ships, and the devil take the hindmost. The Duke 
issued orders that the fleet was to anchor a few miles along the coast 
and return in the morning to the previous position, but most of the 
ships disregarded the signal, and drifted far to leeward on the swift 
current, towards the sandbanks of Flanders. When the morning broke 
dull and heavy, a stiff north-west breeze was blowing, and the Duke 
saw most of his ships far to leeward, both wind and current jamming 
them towards the dreaded sandbanks, from which it seemed nothing 
could save them. Hasty warning was sent to these ships to bring round 
to the wind as their only chance of safety. The Duke was for himself 
collecting them, but he found to his dismay that the body of the English 
fleet was bearing down upon him and the few great galleons which stood 
by him. He was obliged to wear round and face them to prevent his 
whole Armada from being driven ashore. In the distance off Calais 
they had heard firing since early dawn. The leading galleass, San 
Lorenzo, had fouledthe San Juan in the confusion of the flight, and had 
become unmanageable. The admiral, Hugo de Moncada, had sheltered 
her under the walls of Calais, Howard had attacked her before dawn, 
and the Spaniards ran her ashore, where, as the tide left her, she listed. 
She had hundreds of galley slaves on board, who, as soon as they 
could, threw themselves over the side and escaped or were drowned, 
and the Spanish soldiers, who had lost all stomach for the fight, soon 
followed their example. After a hand to hand fight, in which Mon- 
cada and most of the gentlemen who stood by him were killed, 
Howard’s men took possession of the galleass and fell to pillage. 
But the galleass was now on French soil, and the governor of Calais 
sent courteous word that the vessel and her guns must not be taken 
away. The French messengers were pillaged by the English sailors, 
who probably cared, or knew, little about the difference between one 
foreigner and another, and the guns of Calais soon swept the 
Englishmen from the decks of the stranded San Lorenzo. By this 
time Drake had already overhauled Medina Sidonia and his consorts, 
and soon afterwards was joined by Howard and the rest of the fleet. 
And then began that desperate battle off Gravelines which placed the 
final seal upon the naval impotence of Spain and gave to England the 
dominion of the sea. The vessels most to windward of the Armada 
were the San Martin, Admiral Oquendo’s flagship, the San Marcos, 
the San Mateo, and the San Juan Bautista. These vessels brought 
round to bear the brunt of the attack of the whole English fleet until 
the ships far to leeward had disengaged themselves from the banks. 
Before seven in the morning Drake’s squadron came up with them 
and at once opened a furious fire on the flagship San Martin, which 
manfully returned the fire. She was riddled on the starboard side by 
no less than 200 shots; her decks were a shambles, her rigging in 
rags, her hull leaking, and yet she stood stoutly doing her best. 
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All the dreary morning the fight went on, the San Martin only 
kept afloat by the patching of her wounds by the divers. Soon 
Oquendo, Recalde, and the rest of the fighters came up and engaged 
Drake, who was presently joined by Hawkins and Frobisher. Hour 
after hour they pounded away point blank at each other, near enough 
now for harquebusses to be brought into play, for the English were no 
longer in fear of boarding. Howard came up in the midst of the fight 
and joined his cannonade with the rest. By nine o’clock many of the 
Spanish ships which were perilously near the shore had managed to 
beat clear of the banks, and stretched out to the north. As all the 
English fighting ships could not get into engagement with the few ships 
around Medina Sidonia, Lord Henry Seymour with his squadron sailed 
off to attack the Spanish vessels which were escaping. Reserving their 
broadsides until they were quite close, the Vanguard, the Antelope, 
and others of Seymour’s ships poured in their shot with murderous 
effect. The north wing of the Armada was thrown into confusion. 
The flagships of Recalde, Oquendo, Diego Flores, and Bertondona, the 
San Juan and the San Juan de Sicilia, went to their aid and 
fought bravely, striving to close; but in the end were all riddled 
and crippled above and below, ammunition gone, helpless and hope- 
less. Most of these had sailed away from the Duke’s ship when they 
heard by the cannonade that the heat of the battle had shifted away to 
the north wing. But Howard and his consorts still stuck tenaciously 
to the devoted San Martin, and the hulk San Salvador which stood 
by her. She was almost a wreck by this time, but by three o’clock 
in the afternoon she, too, gallantly bore away to the north, where 
most of the firing was heard, though nothing could be seen for the 
smoke. The galleon San Felipe in the course of the fight found 
herself surrounded by seventeen English ships, which made her a 
target both for cannon and musketry. Down came her spars, her 
rudder was smashed, 200 of her men dead, and yet the English would 
not come near enough for them to grapple. Five of her guns were 
unshipped, her poop deck torn up, she leaked like a sieve, and her 
pumps were useless. Don Francisco de Toledo in command, mad and 
desperate, ordered the grapplers to be thrown upon any ship they could 
catch, and shouted tothe English to come and fight hand to hand like 
men. ‘Then to the maintop of the nearest English ship there sprang 
an Englishman with sword and buckler. ‘ Brave soldiers that ye are,’ 
he cried, ‘surrender in fair warfare, for ye are beaten, and we will 
give quarter. His only answer was a musket shot which silenced 
him for ever. There was no thought of surrender for Don Francisco 
de Toledo. To leeward of him was Don Diego Pimentel in the San 
Mateo. Close hauled, he managed to beat up to the San Felipe, but 
Seymour and Winter had ships, and to spare, and she too was soon sur- 
rounded by ten of their vessels, cannonaded on all sides, overmatched, 
riddled, and ruined. The Spaniards on her fought desperately, at 
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close quarters now, but hopelessly, for they were only fighting with 
the energy of despair to get away. So near came one of Seymour's 
ships to the San Felipe, that an Englishman in his excitement leapt 
on to the deck of the Spaniard. Ina moment he was literally cut 
to fragments. Through the blinding reek, guided by the roar of the 
cannon, the crippled San Martin, with her attendant hulk, slowly 
groped her way once more into the fight to help the hard pressed San 
Felipe and San Mateo. But two English flagships with their squadrons 
closed around the Duke’s ship and her consort, and once more swept 
them with the deadly hail. Hour after hour the shot crashed into the 
timbers of the Spaniards ; for each of the great galleons in action had 
been isolated and surrounded. Through the smoke the Spaniards still 
shouted defiant curses to their opponents, and taunted them to grapple 
and board; but it was all useless, for the English ships were com- 
paratively unharmed, and could sail as they pleased round the water- 
logged wrecks of the galleons. The artillery fire of the English was 
three times as rapid as that of the Spaniards, and many times more 
effectual. At length, their ammunition gone, their ships knocked 
to bits, their crews dead or dying, the Spaniards slackened their 
resistance and tried only to get away. Already during the fight the 
current and the wind had carried the fleets far beyond Calais, and 
dangerously near the flat, sandy shore. There was no danger now of 
the Spaniards coming back ; ‘ and,’ said the Duke, ‘ we thought that 
nothing could now save us from all drifting ashore to destruction.’ 
So thought Howard and Drake, for at six o’clock on that Monday 
evening, the 8th of August, the English fire suddenly ceased, and the 
ships drew off and left the Armada to its fate. 

In this final fight the number of Spanish ships actually engaged 
was comparatively small; most of them had drifted, not unwillingly, 
to leeward, and did not try to beat back, if even they could have 
done so; but the galleons which had taken part in the fight, the 
finest in the Armada, were at the end of the day simply wrecks. 
Winter wrote that from his ship alone he had shot 500 cannon balls. 
When the Duke could look round and endeavour to collect his ships, 
he found the San Felipe and the San Mateo to be sinking. 

Pinnaces were sent to rescue the crews, but brave Pimentel 
refused to abandon his ship, and she drifted to destruction on to the 
shore. The crew of the San Felipe hustled headlong into a boat 
that was brought alongside, and General de Toledo being told that 
the latter was foundering, leapt with some of his companions back to 
the galleon again. ‘ Better,’ he said, ‘be drowned in my own ship,’ 
and the San Felipe, too, fell off to the sandbanks. 

Allthrough the dreadful Monday night the broken Armadastaggered 
on under a heavy north-westerly gale, drifting nearer and ever nearer 
to the shoals that meant destruction, and as the grey morning broke 
over the angry sea, the curling breakers could be seen to starboard 
from the decks of many of the ships. The pilots told the despairing 
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Duke that no buman power could save them now, and that every ship 
was doomed. A hasty council wascalled. ‘ What shall Ido?’ said the 
Duke. ‘Oh! what shall Ido?’ ‘Do! What should youdo? Why, 
turn and fight them again till you die,’ cried hot-blooded Oquendo. 
Recalde too was for turning and fighting the way back to Calais. 
‘But,’ said another, ‘ there is no ammunition, and this is no time for 
bravado.’ Francisco de Bobadilla, brave old general though he was, 
wailed that the only thing left for them was to pray to God for 
rescue. Then suddenly—they said, by a miracle—the wind shifted 
to the south-west, and gradually the Armada drew away from the 
threatened destruction of the shoals. 

‘The Armada is so battered and crippled,’ wrote the Duke to the 
King, ‘that I considered it my first duty to save it from utter 
destruction.’ So the fatal order was given to run before the wind up 
the North Sea, round Scotland and Ireland, far out into the North 
Atlantic; and then to set a course for home. Run away! Mad 
with grief and rage, the sailors protested in vain. ‘ Rather,’ cried they, 
‘die a thousand deaths than turn tail like this.’ But the Duke was 
shut up in his cabin, deaf and blind to all but his fears. Home to 
dry land and safety; for he had had enough fighting for the rest of 
his life, and he would face the ‘ devilish folk’ no more. 

Bringing his barge close to the San Martin, Oquendo cursed 
and insulted the King’s High-Admiral and his Andaluz countrymen 
who were disgracing the name of Spaniard. ‘Back to your tunny- 
pools! chicken-hearted cravens that ye are, for ye are fit for naught 
else.’ ‘Body of God!’ shouted De Leyva, the second in command ; 
‘the King has given us a leader unfit to live on land, much less on 
sea.’ And so, one after the other, the admirals cursed their chief, 
and with tears of rage and broken hearts turned tail to the foe and— 
ran away. The Duke’s orders were that the ships should sail north 
before the wind to the height of the Orkneys, beat far out to the 
west on the Atlantic, and then set a course for home. Beyond this 
no help, no counsel, no command, could be got from Medina Sidonia. 
In his abject collapse all he could do was to hang a captain whose 
ship had accidentally preceded him in the flight. 

The awful story of the ultimate fate of half of the great Armada 
must be toldelsewhere. The appalling sufferings of the plague- 
stricken, famished men, the sudden founderings in the wild Atlantic, 
the wrecks and massacres in the west of Ireland, added dire dramatic 

completeness to the catastrophe. But with them or without them 
the result would have been the same. The sceptre of the sea passed 
to England on the day when it was proved that English ships were 
stouter and handier, and that English sailors and gunners were 
hardier and more skilful, than their rivals. The hour that this 
ceases to k2 the case Britannia’s realm passes to other rulers.—God 


grant that the hour may never come! 
MarTIN HUME, 
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THE FRENCH ARISTOCRACY 


Does France possess a genuine aristocracy, an upper class composed 
of people who are either noble by descent or have been elevated to 
high rank for services rendered to the country ? One would believe 
so if one placed exclusive faith in what is said in French newspapers, 
Parliamentary speeches, novels, and books of a more solid character ; 
and this belief would amount to a conviction if one accepted the 
statements published by journals of the most opposite shades on the 
occasion of the fire at the Bazar de la Charité. According to some, 
who spoke with a touch of irony, indicating envy rather than com- 
miseration, the flower of French society had been cut down, while 
according to others, who failed to hide their misplaced pretensions 
and a pride anxious to appear legitimate, the aristocracy had left in 
the ashes of that catastrophe the bluest of its blood, the remains of 
its most illustrious families. A priest improved on this by launching 
from the pulpit of Notre-Dame words which re-echoed through the 
world as to the necessity of this sacrifice of innocent and exalted 
victims in expiation of the sins of the nation. In short, there sprang 
forth from every side, like a watchword, the assertion that in the 
midst of the democratic population of France there still existed a 
nobility, a patrician aristocracy, and that this aristocracy had been 
decimated by the recent disaster. We will show how incorrect that 
assertion is. 

The honour of founding the philanthropic institution called the 
‘Bazar de la Charité’ is due to Mr. Henry Blount, an Englishman. 
It was established in 1885, and he has remained its honorary presi- 
dent, the effective president being M. le Baron de Mackau, who 
belongs to an illustrious family of sailors. His father was a Minister 
of the Navy. M. le Baron de Mackau is a Deputy and a member of 
the group called the ‘ Droite Ralliée.’ He does not profess to trace 
his ancestry back to the crusades. Then come the committee, M. le 
Baron Robert Oppenheim, a baron of finance, of German extraction ; 
M. Amédée Dufaure, son of M. Dufaure the barrister, who was 
Minister of Justice in the last two Governments ; M. Jules Auffray, 
a manufacturer, of middle-class stock, like the preceding member ; 
M. le Comte Marcel de Germiny, a count of financial origin; M. 
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Léon Gosselin, called De Gosselin; MM. Paul, Leture, Léon Marty, 
le Comte Georges de Montgermont, le Comte Albert de Mun, le Baron 
Reille (created under the Empire), and Baron Fernand Schickler, of 
the Berlin house of that name, a family related to the Duc d’Albufuera, 
long established in France and occupying a most honourable position 
there. How many out of the dozen, including the President, belong 
to the French nobility? Four to the old nobility and only one to the 
Imperial nobility. The modesty of these five members of the privi- 
leged class would be hurt if they were described as representative of 
the French aristocracy. They only claim to form part of it. 

This Bazar de la Charité, of which so much has been said, is the 
outcome of a happy idea of grouping in a single organisation the 
majority of those philanthropical institutions which reflect so much 
honour on French society, without distinction of creed or origin. 
It is, therefore, quite natural that society ladies who are well off and 
charitably inclined should combine in this way to economise expenses 
and stimulate each other’s zeal in aiding the poor. The object is 
good, and the idea ingenious ; but in practice it does not represent 
an act of nobility according to the French conception of what a noble 
may and may not do. In France it used to be considered infra 
dig. for a nobleman to engage in, trade. The ruined noble who 
wished to become rich again otherwise than by fighting—that is, by 
trading or cultivating his land—had to lay aside his sword until he 
had abandoned the occupation which he had taken up to restore him 
to easy circumstances. It is true that the notion of acting comedies 
and aping professional players took hold of the most distinguished 
ladies of the Court. This fashion sprang naturally from the Italian 
Renaissance, and thence worked its way into the French Court. But 
no one would ever have thought of building, either at Versailles or 
Paris, a street of stalls with such sign boards as Le Chat botté or La 
Truie qui file, where duchesses of high lineage, and even princesses 
of the blood, should vend toilet articles, baby linen, sleeve links, and 
cigars. The sale of cigars, it appears, is particularly lucrative. A 
gentleman who is offered a cigar by a lady of his own class cannot 
well refuse it, and when he asks the price the reply is, ‘Un louis.’ 
Some things are still dearer. It is said that a very pretty woman 
with whom a certain personage was smitten offered him some small 
articles, the prices of which were, for him, fabulous. ‘No,’ said he, 
‘ your stall contains but one thing that tempts me, and you would 


not care to sell it.’ ‘Say what it is, at all events,’ replied the lady, 
‘and tell me the price you are willing to pay.’ ‘Twenty thousand 
francs for a kiss.’ ‘Double the figure and you shall have it,’ the 


lady answered, presenting her cheek and holding out herhand. The 
gentleman, of course, had to comply. People admired the way the 
poor had been benefited, but there does not appear to have been a 
repetition of the incident. 
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These charity sales, a modern invention, have now become the 
fashion in France. More than two thousand of them are held in 
Paris during the season. The best known and most admired ladies 
consider it an honour to preside or take part therein, and conse- 
quently it was not surprising to see a princess of royal blood, closely 
allied to the House of France, managing a stall and busying herself 
in selling goods. She did it with perfect grace and a zeal evidently 
inspired by love of her fellow-creatures. This lady was a daughter 
of Duke Maximilian and Princess Louise of Bavaria. She thus 
belonged to the younger branch of the royal House of Wittelsbach, 
and was a sister of the Empress of Austria, of the Princess of Tour 
and Taxis, of the ex-Queen of Naples, and of the Countess de Trani. 
She married, in 1868, Prince Ferdinand d’Orléans-Bourbon, Duc 
d’Alencon. Eye-witnesses agree in saying that she refused to flee 
until all the ladies who were assisting at her stall had escaped. 
This devotion cost her her life. 

In examining the names of the other stall-holders we are 
astonished to find so few noblewomen. Out of twenty-two there 
are only eight belonging to the old nobility and two of recent 
creation. The other twelve are members of families which, although 
very worthy and highly esteemed, are distinctly plebeian. The 
central office, presided over by the Marquise Costa de Beauregard, 
was pointed out at the time as being the most aristocratic in its 
composition, and yet, leaving aside the Duchesse d’Alengon and 
the Duchesse de Vendéme, niece of the King of the Belgians, it 
numbered among its staff of seventy-two saleswomen only twenty- 
two who could legitimately claim to belong to a house dating further 
than a century back. Even then a reserve must be made in regard 
to foreign titles borne in France. The title of prince, for instance, 
belongs exclusively to members of the old Royal Family. 

The above figures show that, in the staff of the bazaar, the 
bourgeoisie preponderated largely. The list of victims is scarcely 
less eloquent. Without speaking of the injured, whose number and 
rank will never be accurately known, no less than 132 persons lost 
their lives, of whom only six were men. The vast majority of those 
present when the fire broke out were ladies who had come to buy or 
to sell, and a few children. It is true that among these 132 victims 
there were women who belonged to the very highest society, and no 
doubt their names, more brilliant than the rest, so dazzled the 
scribes as to make them count double. Apart from a score of titles 
which are perfectly authentic we note thirty-two names indicating 
in a more or less debatable manner a connection with the genuine 
French nobility. We abstain from discussing their claims, and will 
simply remark that three-fourths of the persons who perished formed 
part of what is denominated la haute bourgeoisie parisienne, which 
is composed of the families of bankers, manufacturers, and people 
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who have attained wealth through trade or financial speculations. 
It is, therefore, incorrect to say that the nobility was decimated in 
that terrible disaster, unless we suppose that of this nobility, old and 
new, so few are left that the loss of thirty members makes an 
irreparable breach in their ranks. 

The upper stratum of French society, as it exists at the present 
day, is a sufficiently curious mixture to warrant a close examination. 
France is governed by means of democratic institutions, of which 
universal suffrage forms the base; but the aristocratic spirit is so 
deeply rooted in the nation that there are constant collisions, the 
victory finally resting with the aristocratic element. It has been 
well said that in France the democratic sentiment exists only on 
the surface, and that in his heart every democrat aspires to the 
aristocracy. History bears witness to this. The French Revolu- 
tion, the great one, although the populace unconsciously took part 
in it, was nothing else but an uprising of the wealthy bourgeoisie 
against an aristocracy by birth whose place it desired to take. The 
French nobility had, it is true, been recruited by the elevation of 
certain financiers of the last century, without, however, gaining 
much honour thereby; but, on the other hand, men of merit who 
aspired to enter its ranks were rigorously excluded. Saint-Simon 
well expressed the sentiments of his time and caste when he 
heaped scorn on those new recruits. The English aristocracy has 
been compared with a perennial tree that extends its roots deep into 
the earth, in order that it may bear abundant and savoury fruit at 
the top. There is nothing of the kind in France. The French 
aristocracy was never anything else but a closed caste, and, under 
the name of parties, the state of things is just the same to-day. One 
might say that there are as many aristocracies as there are parties 
which come successively into power. And what may astonish those 
who are not well acquainted with French society is that there is not 
a single democrat who, after having aspired to the aristocracy and 
secured a place therein, does not consent—much against his will, of 
course—to accept, or even try to obtain, an honorific title, something 
having the appearance of nobility. 

This desire to appear noble, even without being so in mind or 
character, is so strong in France that it has given rise to a very 
picturesque saying. The conferring of titles of nobility has been 
called savonnette a vilain. Napoleon, who, after the great revo- 
lutionary storm, aimed at forming an entirely new aristocracy and a 
new nobility, naturally met with no obstacle in the democratic prin- 
ciple. The most ardent revolutionists, those who had tried with all 
their might to destroy the old nobility, entered almost with transports 
into the new. 

It is quite conceivable that a military chief, after having ex- 
hausted the hierarchy of grades and the sumptuary liberalities at his 
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command in rewarding the instruments of his victories, should wish 
to bestow on them, in addition, honours which would increase their 
importance in his sight and their own. Qui ta fait comte, qui ta 
fait roi suits all times and all races. Still men had never before 
been seen to abjure their past and run after what they had condemned 
by word and deed with such eagerness as was shown by the ‘ giants’ 
of the French Revolution. 

Napoleon abolished two titles, that of marquis, defender of the 
frontier, and that of viscount, count’s lieutenant. He believed that 
the frontier would be best guarded by himself, and that his counts 
had no need of assistance in performing purely honorary functions. 
He therefore did away with those titles, but introduced one that was 
not French—namely, the title of prince. He created princes, dukes, 
counts, and barons. He even connected these titles with civil and 
military grades. A colonel was a baron and a general a count. As 
a fief went with the titles of duke and prince he reserved their 
creation and endowment to himself. By analogy prefects could 
aspire to’ the title of baron, and councillors of state and senators to 
that of count. The higher titles remained at the Emperor’s disposal. 
Fouché was made Duke of Otranto and Talleyrand Prince of Ponte 
Corvo. 

Napoleon, being anxious to be regarded as the restorer of the 
country over which he had extended his sword like a sceptre, made great 
efforts to melt the two nobilities, the old and the new, into one, but 
he only partially succeeded. The conditions which he imposed made 
this fusion unacceptable to the old nobility, who felt that to bow to 
the new order of things would be a sort of abdication. The amalga- 
mation did not really take place until the Restoration, which, by 
re-establishing the old titles and recognising the new ones, put them on 
an equal footing and paved the way for it. 

If matters had remained in that position there would not now be 
more than twenty thousand families in France that could lay claim 
to a title of nobility. The titles attached to certain offices by the 
Empire were not hereditary, but became extinct at the death of their 
holders. Only those titles which had entailed estates attached to 
them would have subsisted. On the other hand many families 
belonging to the old nobility had been wiped out by the guillotine 
or by the misfortunes and hardships of exile. A large number of 
those that still remained had lost all their property under the Con- 
fiscation Act. Their precarious position did not allow them to resume 
their rightful rank, and so they voluntarily remained in obscurity. 
The Indemnity Act in favour of the despoiled emigrants only slightly 
repaired the disaster which had, befallen the French nobility. The 
40,000,000/. which was distributed among the families whose lands 
had been sold brought little benefit except to those who had bought 
them, and who now found them considerably enhanced in value in 
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consequence of this measure. In 1830 there remained of this sham 
milliard about a hundred million francs for the removal of certain 
flagrant inequalities in the estimated value of the confiscated 
properties. The revolution of July took place, and one of the first 
acts of the new Government was to suppress this credit. The large 
appetites having been satisfied, it was considered unnecessary to 
trouble about the minor sufferers ! 

It has been supposed that the revolution of 1830 was directed 
against the privileged members of the old nobility, whose encroach- 
ments were pictured in the darkest colours by the democratic journals 
of the period. This error is easy to rectify. As soon as Louis 
Philippe’s Government came into office it was compelled by an 
active and noisy minority to repeal the Indemnity Act, restoring to 
the public treasury the share of what may be called the democratic 
section of the nobility, and to decree, not the suppression of aristo- 
cratic titles, but their free use by all who cared to assume them. 
Monsieur Toutlemonde was not backward. Those who had long 
been yearning after a title, but had not received one, either from the 
Empire or the Restoration, thought the time had come to ennoble 
themselves de motu proprio. First the extinct titles created under 
the Empire were revived. These had at least an appearance of 
legitimacy. Many a purchaser of an old chateau, paid for in 
assignats, adopted its name without ceremony, and others bought 
one in order to imitate their neighbours. Names of landed proper- 
ties, villages, and towns were assumed. In less than eighteen years 
the number of noble names increased from 20,000 to triple that 
figure. Yet King Louis Philippe conferred very few titles during 
his reign, while under the Empire the law only allowed non- 
hereditary titles to be conferred. They were afterwards made 
hereditary by the holders themselves. Their sons have even 
multiplied the earldoms and the baronies. Thus, a single personal 
title of count or baron engendered, at the titulary’s death, Barons 
Alexandre, Amédée, Charles, and Louis, and Counts Ernest, Jacques, 
and Victor. 

Then came the revolution of 1848, which was certainly of a 
democratic character. Titles ceased to be recognised, universal 
suffrage was proclaimed, and street fighting took place against the 
bourgeoisie, represented by the National Guard and General Cavaignac. 
The general commanding the National Guard proposed the abolition 
of the Legion of Honour and described titles and orders as hochets 
de vanité. This same general was destined to be shot at Montmartre 
in 1871 by the insurgents, his former friends, who pushed their zeal 
for equality so far as to wipe out not only the title of general, but 
the man invested with it. After the victory of the democratic 
bourgeoisie over the socialistic democracy a reaction set in. Uni- 

versal suffrage turned against those who had created it. It expelled 
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Ledru-Rollin, and, to show its love of equality, invited a prince to 
govern it. The latter did not fail to fulfil his mission. In spite of 
his good-heartedness he determined to govern, to be master, and to 
make his rule felt. In restoring imperial institutions he did not 
forget to introduce a little order into the registers of civil status, in 
which obliging officials had recorded fanciful names, particles 
possessed only in imagination, and the latest novelties in titles. 
The Minister whose department was concerned issued a severe 
circular, which was transmitted to the registrars of every commune 
in France. Awaking from their indifference in regard to this 
long-neglected matter, the authorities set to work to lop off the 
usurped titles that had got into the registers. This fit of zeal lasted 
a few weeks ; several judgments were rendered, and the rectifications 
noted in the margin of the registers, according to law. Curiously 
enough, one of these judicial decisions affected a family who lost 
a member in the recent fire, and whose title of nobility has been de- 
scribed by the newspapers as being most authentic and well-established. 
The fact is, however, that the father was a worthy manufacturer 
whose vanity had urged him to solicit a title from Louis Philippe. 
He obtained one, but it was not hereditary. A judgment suppressing 
the title in the case of the son was obtained and duly inscribed in 
the register. This happened a score of years ago, and the incident 
is now forgotten by everybody save the one chiefly interested, who 
has not thought fit to take any notice of it. The same may be said 
of several other usurpations condemned by the courts. 

The scandal caused by these decisions, which affected 40,000 
unauthorised titles, threatened to compromise the reviving Empire. 
Terror spread among the portion of society concerned. From north, 
south, east, and west came complaints and objurgations. The Govern- 
ment felt in danger from the very people who had most joyfully wel- 
comed its advent. It became necessary to moderate the zeal of the 
officials, who were on the road to demolish French society. The 
famous circular was hidden away in a pigeon hole, and as soon as it 
was believed that it had become a dead letter the little game of 
inventing titles was resumed, and has continued ever since. If the 
old circular has been occasionally dragged out it has been merely 
to annoy political adversaries and make them pay for their opposi- 
tion. Registrars now only refuse to enter the titles when they are 
really genuine, thus obliging the holders themselves to apply to a 
judge to have the entry amended, which ought to be a matter of right. 
The courts are generous and graciously refrain from condemning the 
old families to efface their titles; they even have the kindness to 
order the registrars to remedy their blunders or to stop showing 
their ill-will; but they find an excuse for this ill-will in that very 
circular, now fallen into desuetude for every practical purpose, and 
they mulct the plaintiffs in costs. 
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Under the Government of July, and also when the Second Empire 
came, many of the old families were averse to entering the diplo- 
matic service, where their names would have been a pledge of welcome 
abroad. Resort was therefore had to what are called in France 
hommes de carriére. These had not, and could not have, any other 
authority than their talents gave them. This was not enough 
either for the Government or them. They were, therefore, made 
barons and counts. Some of them acquired their titles from foreign 
Governments. The Court of Rome, while not prodigal, rarely refused 
to grant a title of count when asked for it. Several French chargés 
d'affaires, and even ambassadors, got their semblance of nobility from 
Rome. Some still exist which had no other origin. The operation 
was at times rendered awkward by the too plebeian form of the name. 
Ne change pas de nom qui veut, but with a little smartness and the 
help of the Chancellor’s office the difficulty could be got over. If 
the name began with De, which is the particle indicative of nobility, 
it was an easy matter, the only thing necessary being the separation 
of the initial syllable from the rest of the name. For instance, 
Monsieur Delamare became Monsieur de Lamare ; Monsieur Delestrade 
was transformed into Monsieur de Lestrade, and Monsieur Dervilley 
signed ‘ D’Ervilley.’ But the operation became a little more trouble- 
some when the name was a very commonplace one, such as Durand, 
Regnault, or Dupont. In that case the name of a town or a politi- 
cal division was added, and the gentleman called himself Dupont de 
Eure or de Nemours ; Regnault de Saint-Jean d’Angely ; Durand de 
Romorantin, andso forth. When noname of a town or village wasavail- 
able the would-be nobleman applied for permission to add his mother’s 
maiden name to his own, especially if it had an aristocratic sound. 
In this way a certain ambassador, whose family name was a ridiculous 
one, but whose mother’s name, though plebeian, was easy to disguise, 
dropped by degrees his own name and retained only the maternal appel- 
lation, just prefixing the particle ‘ de’ and the title of baron conferred 
on him under the Empire. In the elevated circle in which he moves, 
thanks to his intelligence and superior education, no one suspects 
that his real name, if he went by it, would associate him more 
intimately with kitchens than with diplomatic salons. 
A fair idea can be formed of French society as it exists to-day. 
A tenth part, at most, consists of old families that have survived the 
revolutions, and who live generally in retirement, far from the busy, 
noisy world. Many have placed their sons in the army, and a 
number cultivate their land, some of them with an energy worthy of 
being imitated by professional farmers. Nearly all their names can 
be found in the list of the Agricultural Society of France, mingled in 
equal proportion with the names of the men most esteemed in 
scientific agriculture. Three-tenths at least, belong to what is 
called la noblesse de la contrebande, while another tenth are con- 
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nected with the higher liberal professions, literature, the sciences, 
pure and applied, the different classes of the Institute, and the 
upper professorships. The remaining half consists partly of politicians, 
many of whom have held office, and partly of great financiers, a large 
number of whom are of foreign origin, some of them occupying, 
owing to their intelligence, their wise conduct, their generosity, or 
the circumspection they display in their delicate position, a very 
high place in public esteem. 

Such are the elements forming French society at the present 
time. It has no pronounced vices, little pride, enough vanity not to 
care to be caught in fault, a sufficiently moderate thirst for pleasure 
to allow others, sprung from the ranks, to take the lead, fairly broad 
principles, measured convictions, elevated judgment in matters of 
taste and intellect, a love of country that has nothing narrow about 
it, and, to crown all, a charity so beneficent, so efficacious that 
slanderous tongues attribute it to a selfish desire to satisfy oneself in 
helping others. For our part we look upon this kind of egotism as 
being equal to a virtue. 

ALPHONSE DE CALONNE. 





FANCY CYCLING FOR LADIES 


CYCLING as a fashionable craze is played out. Girls no longer go for 
a spin down to the Tower Bridge in the cool of the evening, when 
the City streets are almost deserted, before they dress for a ball ; nor 
do they race round the square in their ball gowns at 4 a.M. on a 
summer morning before retiring to bed. But we question if cycling 
as a convenient means of locomotion will ever entirely be dispensed 
with. For country visiting, when carriages are not available, or for 
shopping in London for those to whom the dangers of the traffic have 
no terrors and are only looked upon as a pleasurable excitement, 
cycles will always hold their own; especially as the long-talked-of 
motor car seems likely to end in smoke—and a bad smell. 

There is also another form of cycling which appears to find favour 
with the young and active, and requires considerably greater skill 
even than dodging in and out among cabs and omnibuses. I refer to 
what is called trick riding, and the execution of an endless variety of 
military rides to the accompaniment of music. 

Some people may affirm that there is nothing to be gained by 
learning to perform tricks on a bicycle; and they will argue that if 
you put a circus rider on a hunter he will not be able to ride across 
country ; but I can assure them, from personal experience, that a 
very few lessons given to a timid and inexperienced rider will be of 
greater assistance in helping her to have command over her machine 
as well as confidence in herself than any amount of ordinary riding. 
Even the great and unforeseen danger caused by the sudden skidding 
of a wheel is minimised by a proper attention to attitude when turn- 
ing corners; for if the body be inclined in a direction contrary to 
that in which the cycle is going, the wheel is bound to skid, and a 
nasty fallis inevitable. Another point is that riding out of doors 
after riding on boards will be found as much easier as skating out of 
doors after skating on artificial ice ; and for the same reason, namely, 
that boards and artificial ice have so little grip in them that one 
takes time to get over a certain feeling of insecurity which is ex- 
perienced when travelling swiftly over them. 

The first thing to learn in bicycling is the mount and dismount. 
The best way to mount a bicycle is to stand with the waist close to 
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the handle bar, to step quietly on to the off pedal, leaning your 
weight on the handles, and to let the saddle slide slowly under your 
body, instead of bumping on to the saddle, which is the usual method 
of mounting. This mount should be practised from both sides of 
the machine, until it can be accomplished slowly and deliberately. 

Next comes the near mount, and for this you place your left foot 
on the left or near pedal, and cross your right leg over the saddle. 
This should also be practised from both sides of the bicycle, and it 
will be found more difficult to learn than the ordinary mount. 

Lastly there is the flying mount, and for this you do not touch 
the pedals at all, but, running a few steps by the side of the machine, 
you lean on the handles and spring lightly into the saddle. It will 
be found in the flying mount and in the near mount that the skirt, 
especially if it be divided at the back, will not set properly on the 
saddle. Instead of grabbing at it first with one hand, then with the 
other, to get it into place, a more graceful method is for the rider to 
stand forward on the pedals so that the skirt hangs straight down, 
free from the saddle, and then to sit back quietly again. 

The way to dismount slowly (say on the right side) is to stand on 
the right pedal when it is at its lowest point and to step on to the 
ground with the left foot over the right. To dismount, when going 
fast, you must wait till the pedal is rising, then stand on it and 
lightly jump clear of the machine, holding it by the right handle 
with the left hand. The weight of the body thrown suddenly on to 
the pedal, as it rises, will check the machine, and by jumping for- 
ward your dress will be clear of the saddle peak. If you try to 
jump off when the pedal is going downwards the weight of the body 
thrown suddenly on to it will jerk the machine forward and a fall 
will be the result. If the rider has perfected herself in the mount 
and dismount she should be able to raise herself up by the near pedal, 
catch the off pedal with the other foot, and dismount on the off side 
without touching the saddle. It is also good practice to put both 
feet up on the foot rests immediately after mounting in the ordinary 
way, and to see how far the impetus of the push off will take you in 
a straight line. 

Any one who has ridden with both feet off the pedals will find it 
an easy matter to ride sideways; that is with one foot working the 
pedal and the other placed on the foot rest on the same side. But it 
is by no means so easy to ride when only using one hand as with one 
foot ; and to ride without using either hand requires considerable 
courage at first. The speed also must be increased when riding 
without hands, and the rider must pedal very smoothly. 

To learn how to stand still on a bicycle requires practice, and to 
the beginner it seems almost impossible. It is achieved by turning 
the front wheel completely sideways, thus bringing one of the handles 
between your knees. The pedals should be as nearly level as possible, 
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and by standing up on them and continually pressing them backwards 
or forwards in a direction opposite to that in which the front wheel 
is inclined to move, you are able to keep the bicycle stationary ; an 
expert cyclist will then turn the wheel back into its proper position 
and ride on without having had to dismount. 

When learning to ride backwards you do not use the saddle at all, 
but stand on the pedals with your back to the handle-bar, leaning 
against it, and steering with the handles. 

The Siamese ride is extremely pretty and not nearly so difficult 
as either standing still or riding backwards. Two people ride side by 
side joining hands. The handsare held high and the arms kept rigid. 
At the word of command the riders slacken speed and at last stop 
altogether. When quite steady, each looses the bicycle handle, and 
they remain sitting still supported only by their two clasped hands. 
At the word of command each again holds the bicycle handle and 
they pedal slowly on, still clasping hands. Any number of people 
in a row can execute the Siamese ride by placing a hand on the 
shoulder of the next rider. The difficulty consists not so much 
in riding all together, or even in standing still in a long line, 
but in getting the pedals in such a position, when stopping, as 
will enable the riders to pedal on simultaneously at the word of 
command. 

There is another somewhat similar figure but rather more difficult 
to execute than the Siamese ride. Two people come very slowly and 
steadily towards and close to each other, as though they were going to 
pass. When they are side by side and almost touching, each clasps the 
other’s handle-bar, and one rides slowly backwards as the other rides 
forwards. It is supposed to be the meeting of two friends who wish 
to stop and talk; and when they have finished the conversation 
which is being carried on between them as they ride backwards and 
forwards together they loose each other’s handle-bar and ride off in 
different directions. 

Bicycling is, to a certain extent, like skating. In both accomplish- 
ments there should be a proper attention paid to attitude, and a 
graceful inclination of the body in the direction in which you are 
turning. Many people who pass for being good skaters will incline 
the body as far as the hips in the right direction when skating a 
circle on the outside edge, but from the hips upwards the body will 
be bent in an opposite angle. And it is just the same with cyclists. 
The feeling of a beginner is that she must fall if she bends over with 
the machine; but the fall is really caused by the body, from the 
waist upwards, being inclined in a direction contrary to that in which 
the machine is circling; as the weight of the body being in the 
wrong place will make the wheels skid. When circling to the right 
skaters put the right shoulder forward, but cyclists should begin to 
learn by putting the left shoulder forward and the right back, as this 
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will teach them to keep the shoulders square with the machine and 
enable them to bend inwards in one unbroken line. 

It is as awkward to see skaters and cyclists bending in a contrary 
direction to that in which they are circling as it would be to see a 
sailing boat with the masts raked forward and a list to windward 
instead of to leeward. The attitude of a beginner should always be 
slightly exaggerated ; but in a very short time the body will sway 
this way and that with the movements of the machine without any 
thought on the part of the rider. 

When first trying to ride a tricycle after having ridden a bicycle 
it will be found to play the most absurd pranks with you; for if you 
bend with the machine, when riding round a corner, it will at once 
dart across the road in the opposite direction and land you in a hedge 
or ditch. The body must be kept quite straight on a tricycle, as the 
steering is done entirely with the hands. And now let me give one 
word of warning to tricyclists: it is most dangerous to try and get 
off a tricycle when going up a steep hill without first putting on the 
brake, as, when it begins to run backwards, you cannot dismount 
without risking a bad fall. 

The proper position for a lady cyclist is to have the point of the 
toe on the pedal ; the heels low, so that the knees may not be thrown 
up and cause the dress to take ugly folds ; and the handles at such a 
height that the arms may hang easily when the body is in an upright 
position. The arms should neither be pressed tight to the side nor 
held away from the body with the elbows stuck out. In executing 
military and other fancy rides the head and shoulders should be 
turned rather sooner than the cycle, when circling or threading clubs, 
&e. The movable clubs round which I first tried fancy riding 
were about 2 feet 6 inches in height and had very sharp points at the 
top. They were placed 9 feet apart, and I was told to ride in and 
out and round and round them at a great pace, at the end of a long 
line of other riders all far better than myself, to the accompaniment 
of a lively tune on the piano. This terrified me to such an extent 
that I was glad to get out into the streets again, for there at least I 
could go straight ahead, and, when frightened, could jump off on 
to the pavement without the risk of being impaled. 

I will now describe one or two of the many fancy rides which 
have been invented. In the first place, every one should learn to 
mount and dismount simultaneously, and to ride slowly or fast at 
the word of command; also they should be able to keep the correct 
distance from each other, and to make the various circles and curves 
of equal sizes, and all at the same time; upon this depends the 
beauty and success of fancy riding. 

The simplest of the figures is a large eight, which can be made by 
any number of riders following one behind the other at the distance 
of a yard apart. At the line where the circles of the eight join, the 
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first, third, and every alternate rider branches off to the right, and 
the second, fourth, sixth, &c. turn to the left, falling in again at the 
centre in their proper order, in single file, one behind the other. 
The second time the leader, the third rider and their followers will 
circle to the left and the others to the right, joining into one line at 
the centre as before. This figure can be continued until the leader 
gives the word to dismount, when all will jump off together. 
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DovusLe CIRCLES 


The double circle ride admits of an almost endless combination 
of geometrical figures, and can be ridden by two leaders with their 
followers. There are five clubs placed as shown in the diagram ; and 
the distance they are put from each other must be judged by the 
number of riders who are to circle round them. The riders all 
mount simultaneously, and having ridden in single file completely 
round the outside of all the clubs the first leader and her followers 
circle club 1, to the left (making the circle close to the centre club), 
they then follow the outside line marked on the diagram to club 2, 
which they also circle to the left, then to 5 and 4. When they have 
completely circled 4 they turn inwards towards the centre club and 
circle 1, to the right; then 4, 5, and 2; joining the circles by the 
outside line as before, and making each circle close up to the centre 
club. In the meantime the second leader and her followers (who 
began by circling 5 to the left, while the other set were circling 1) 
have also circled all the four outside clubs first to the left and after- 
wards to the right. The two sets of riders will next circle all the 
outside clubs in figures of eight ; first to the left and then to the right. 
When this figure is completed they will circle 1 and 5, and 2 and 4; 
each set passing on*different sides of the centre club so as not to 
collide with each other. Next, both sets of riders will fall into a 
single line and circle the centre club; then the line will break into 
sets of four, who will simultaneously circle the four outside clubs in 
the same direction, afterwards falling into a single line again and 
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circling the centre club; then they will circle the four outside clubs 
in the opposite direction, and fall into line again round the centre 
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THE Maze 


The maze differs from most other figures in that the leaders do 
not have an equal number of followers. If there are three leaders and 
the first has two or three followers, the second must have six or eight, 
and the third twelve or fourteen; the reason of this is that the 
second set of riders has to circle outside the first, and the third out- 
side the second, and so on. This figure requires only one club. 
When all the riders are in single file ready to mount the word is 
given, and they ride in a large circle, one after another. At the 
word ‘ maze’ the first leader and her followers will turn in to the 
centre, where they circle the club. The second leader and her 
followers turn short round and back towards the centre, where they 
circle outside the first set of riders in the opposite direction. The 
third leader and her followers circle the second set of riders in the 
opposite direction, and they all continue circling in this manner till 
the word is given to ‘ unravel,’ when each will fall out as they came 
in and join in one large circle again, riding on until the word is 
given to ‘ dismount.’ 

The maypole is a very pretty fancy figure, but not so easy as 
the others mentioned because it cannot be executed unless all the 
riders are able to steer perfectly with one hand only. A maypole is 
placed in the centre of a room or lawn, and from the top hang long 
bright ribbons corresponding in number with the riders who are to take 
partin the figure. Each rider holds aribbon in one hand and guides 
the machine with the other. Half the riders go one way round the 
maypole, while each alternate one goes in the opposite direction. 
All the riders mount simultaneously, and those who go one way keep 
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outside the others to the right, holding up the ribbons over their 
heads as they pass them. They then turn inwards to the left, and 
slacken their ribbons while the riders facing them hold up the 
ribbons in their turn over the heads of the others, and pass them on 
the outside. The riders continue thus to thread in and out of each 
other till the ribbons are plaited round the pole, and the word is 
given to dismount. 

It will be seen from the few examples I have given above that, 
with a little ingenuity, any number of rides may be invented and 
carried out by a party of guests staying together in the country 
where there is a large, smooth lawn, and some movable clubs to mark 
out the various figures ; and for ladies who are not strong enough to 
go long distances on their bicycles, fancy riding will be found a most 
interesting pastime. 

CAROLINE CREYKE. 


















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FROM TYREE TO GLENCOE 


oTtr let not 
A fragment of the spinning-wheel go by ; 
It gives a feeling of Eternity. 


Across wide stretches of firm white sand in the Island of Tyree, I 
am listening to the tide breaking in softest music. Round this 
beautiful island for miles are lovely bays, great and small. The 
white bay in the. north-east, where I am now sitting, is strewn with 
pink cowrie-shells, and not far off I see rainbow-hued islands floating 
between sky and ocean, glorious as any Isles of the Blessed could 
ever be. The sea that intervenes passes from chrysoprase through 
sapphire into amethyst. These Islands due east are Mull, Staffa, 
Iona, Jura, and the basalt cliffs of the Dutchman’s Cap lie deep in 
shadow on the horizon. Fladda, Lunga, Ulva, Gomtra, and Erisgur 
can be seen; and to the south lie Colonsay, Oronsay, and, still 
further in the outer Hebrides, Barra, South Uist and Benbecula. 
From the north end of Tyree, Coll is seen close by. Travelling 
further west, Rum Eigg, Canna, and Muick are visible, and from the 
north-west of the Island the Isle of Skye appears as blue as the 
heavens on this most heavenly day. The tide far out is still retiring, 
and the setting sun turning the wet sand into a sheet of liquid fire. 
It is the hour for the reels of the fairies, or ‘ people of peace,’ on the 
sands. The dwellers in Tyree say they come down here from their 
chosen hill, Ben Hough,' in which they live over there in the west 
corner of the Isle; but the only footprints in the sand to-night 
which I can trace in myriad fantastic patterns are not those made 
by fairy hosts, but by the gull, the kittiwake, the curlew, and the 
plover. 

Where are they, the beautiful piping people, in green, to- 
night? And, I wonder, where are the fairy or ‘ cailleach’* dogs, for 
only yesterday I heard they were a special haunting feature of this 
island, supposed to be the spirits of a Tyree short-haired race now 
extinct. But the colour-spell is gradually changing on the Morven 
hills and the many Isles, and over the quiet sea. The deep is 





1 Hill of Hosts (Gael.). 2 Old woman, or witch, in Gaelic. 
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calling, and time seems to catch up like a variant vague thoughts 
borne from afar. 










Where purple bugloss binds the silver sand, 
The tide far out rings in a promised land, 

For days denied are handfuls to God’s hand: 
Blue island of the wave! 










Oh, set me free, for I am sick of fancies ; 
The wishing wind, the kissing tide entrances ; 
Lost lip to lip unite—dark night advances! 

Blest island of the wave! 
















Make musical my verses, wanton air, 
Impetuous now with fragrance, as most fair 
Lost love gives back a passion-wave of prayer. 
Iona * of the wave! 


Good night! 







Now closing day veils the ‘ Mams’ of the world, the Paps of Jura 
lie in shadow, and the way homeward tends to thoughts near the dark 
side of Highland lore. There across the wide moorland a certain 
witch lived quite lately, reputed to take the form of a coursing black 

hare at will, with intent to beguile, and along this road has wended 

many a visionary funeral, the mourners bearing a phantom coffin, 

sometimes dressed in quaint green dresses. A minister of north 

Uist sees so many of these funerals on the roads of his parish at 

night that he declares he always walks at the edge of the road to avoid 

being trampled under foot. He said that one of his parishioners 

was knocked down by a fairy funeral, and was laid up for weeks from 

the effects. After this what can be said of the ethereality of ‘the 

courteous throng’ ? 

Were the members of the Psychical Society to win the confidence 
of the natives of Tyree by talking to them in Gaelic, they would get 
some curious information to add to their already voluminous testi- 
mony as to the reality of second sight in other countries. The two 
sights is the Highland way of expressing their abnormal gift. One 
cannot touch the heart of the primitive West Highlander unless one 
‘has the Gaelic’ as they express it, and yet a few words of the Gaelic 
does not always win their confidence. I met an old Highland woman 
on the road at Appin whom I greeted with the usual ‘Cia mar tha 
sibh’n diugh ?’ which, being interpreted, means ‘ How do you do?’ 
She answered with the usual ‘ Cia mar tha sibh fhein ?’—‘ How are you 
yourself ?’—which encouraged me to hope for more confidence. I 
broke out in English with ‘ Will you tell me yourname?’ ‘Name! 
she repeated in a high shrill key, as she shouldered her bundle of 
sticks. ‘My name’s Ann; and if you would ask more, or I would be 





























3 Jona, or Jthonna, signifies in Gaelic ‘the Island of the Waves.’ It is also called 
Tshonna, which means ‘the happy’ or ‘ blessed’ isle. 
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telling it ye, ye wad tak’ too muckle on yoursel’.. And, turning on 
her heel, she went, leaving me, crestfallen, on the road. When I met 
another, and gave her in English the usual Highland greeting, ‘It’s a 
soft day’ (for it was pouring), she said, as she shook me warmly by 
the hand, in Gaelic, ‘ It’s proud I am this day ; but will you not bend 
yourself totalk the Gaelic? Bless you, it’s well I wish you, with peace 
and prosperity to the end of your days!’ It was in these parts that I 
heard the Gaelic blessing supposed to be said by Fergus when he 
came to the house of the Fingalians at Hounga. I give the trans- 
lation : | 

‘I come here on a visit to the door of the gentleman, and it is the 
custom of the town that no one gets in without a rhyme; we will 
keep it up. 

‘Bless the house and all that is in it, the wife and the children, 
wee Kersity and the grandchildren, the yellow hen and the chickens. 
I would not ask more joy of the earth than the potatoes of such a 
field, bread, cheese, whisky, tea in a bowl and sugar too, long feet to 
cross the ford and to be in Dalmachabich for evermore. Amen.’ 

At Iona (Jshonna, the glorious ‘island of the wave’) I heard of 
water kelpies from an old man who had lived for many years in a 
sheiling on Staffa tending flocks. They appeared to him in the form 
of water-horses. This was many years ago; he was so deafened by 
the noise of the roaring ocean, and overwhelmed by his loneliness, 
that he was removed to Iona, where he has remained ever since. 

It is alleged that here in the Tombs of the Kings are buried 
forty-eight Scottish kings, two Irish kings, one French king, and 
eight kings of Norroway. Macbeth was the last king buried here. 
The burial-place of the former Lords of the Isles, the MacLeans, 
MacDonalds, and MacLeods, is the Reilag Oran‘; it dates from the 
twelfth century, and was built by Margaret, Queen of Scotland. 
According to the tradition of to-day, when any member of the 
MacLeans of Lochbuie passes away, the spirit of an ancestral Mac- 
Lean chieftain is heard and seen riding past the ‘ Reilag Oran’ on a 
black horse, to the sound of clanking chains. The Nunnery was 
built in the twelfth century. It contains the tombs of the Canonesses 
of St. Augustine. Anna, the last Prioress of the Nunnery, is buried 
here, and the people tell us how in the twilight she is ‘ whiles’ seen 
sweeping by in her trailing garments. 

The St. Columba miracle legends are too well known to republish 
here. On the green slopes of this holy island, where tradition tells 
us ‘ venom is unknown,’ I heard a fairy love-song. Here is the rough 
translation : 

‘A lonesome lass, sleeping between the rocks, dreamt one came 
and lay beside her. She knew not who he was, nor knew she from 















































































































































‘ Or burial-place of Oran. St. Oran was the favourite monk of St. Columba. 
Oran signifies Priest of the Sun, or Fire. 
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whence he came; and in love the night passed. But when at break 
of day she rose, the half of her bed was gone, and as she looks to the 
brow of a hill she sees him afar passing out of her sight. Then she 
follows him, and cries: 

I am my lone in these far hills, I'll go 

And I well go even unto the plains, 

Nor shift my snood till I win sight of him, 

My love !—my hand on it, I’ll keep my word! 


And when she comes to the place where she lost sight of him, 
she sees blood on the heather, and she is grieved that she does not 
know the way to a certain green knowe where a certain fair-haired 
fairy was. For if she could win there before the sun rose again, she 
would tell her whether the blood she sees on the heather is her lover’s 
or that of a wounded deer.’ 

In these parts many picturesque fragments of Gaelic song may be 
picked up. The old cronans (or croons), this most ancient form of 
Celtic poetry fostering our quaint Highland superstitions, may, at our 
era of psychical investigation and advanced thought, begin to have a 


realistic interest. 

Some of these cronans, transmitted from generation to generation, 
I picked up at Iona, Appin, and Glengoe. We hear old wives croon- 
ing them to their grandchildren, and mothers to their babes as they 


rock them to sleep. They give us curious insight into the customs 
of Highland fairies according to popular tradition. They are 
generally fairy love-songs telling of the love between fairies and 
mortals as every-day events, and are soothing as the breath of sweet 
gale and heather, the music of speaking falls and faltering burns 
with an ever-recurring plaint of winds singing through hill-side 
grass or imprisoned between rocks. 

I feel we must not fill up nor destroy those fragments of native 
poetic genius, however small they are, because we see how the 
primitive condition of things clipped the wings of our bards. One 
that I heard is supposed to be sung by a fairy wife to a lad (a mortal 
lad) who is her sweetheart. She trysts him to come that night to 
the knowe—or fairy knoll—where she lives. She tells him he must 
find the string that hangs upon the rock where a clump of blaeberries 
grow, and if he will pull at that she will open the door to him. 
Here is the translation as it was given to me: ‘ Tak’ no heed of my 
auld fairy man when you'll come ben; he'll be sleeping wi’ his heid 
weel tucked under the blankets, past seeing and hearing.’ These 
detail the fairy wife imparts in single lines, each line followed by a 
prolonged Hur-a-vi-u-o-ho-ro, a succession of wild notes imitative of 
nature passing on through chinky rocks in glad and sorrowful tune. 
So suggestive of spontaneity is this Gaelic cronan that, in spite of the 
‘string to pull’ and the old fairy husband’s ‘ blankets,’ one feels sure 
that the bard’s inspiration came while eavesdropping on a fairy hill 
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as the lovers made their tryst, and the jealous wind paused to blend 
its prophetic sighs with the fickle chatterings of little wayward 
springs. 

I heard another beautiful cronan in which the singer is a mortal 
‘lass’ wooed by a fairy lad. She says to him: 


I know thy step, and custom of thy hall, 

The fire that burneth there is big and bright ; 
Ashes are not, nor is there dust to dim 

Thy wide and shining floor. "Tis there the vows 
Of men to maids, and maids to men, are given, 
And kept for aye, with reels from end to end! 


In an essay I have already published on Highland tradition, I 
have suggested that the imaginative temperament of the Celt is 
caused, as in other mountainous nationalities, by their close sympathy 
with wild nature, and that, as a natural consequence, they are more 
especially drawn into direct contact with great invisible Nature with 
which many of us feel we are in touch, believing it to have been 
experimentally demonstrated as the core of our world which is only as 
the rind. It has been said that the Calvinistic doctrine of the Highland 
clergy with their religious fanaticism at one time preached not only 
the manliness of the people, but that by their intolerant doctrine of 
perdition and Divine wrath, especially against rival sects, the death- 
blow was dealt to many sublime superstitions. However this may 
have been, there is a corner of the Highlands which has remained 
blessedly exempt from such molestation. This is Glencoe. One 
curious feature of Glencoe is that all are Highland Episcopalians ; the 
little church at Carnoch at the foot of the Glen is High Church so 
far as the love of symbols and their significance go, and it is certain 
that the people there would as much resent any interference in their 
mode of worship as the parishioners of Glenorchy in former days when 
they so bravely defended their last Episcopal clergyman. Yet, 
judging from the peace of the hills which we see on the faces of the 
old bodies, here the rivalry of ‘ Churchianities’ does not trouble 
them. Highland Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic 
are all living in close proximity, and what their forbears were for the 
most part theyare. There is a precentor that precents at each church 
in turn! As bigotry and spirituality are strictly opposed, this may 
also account for their intimacy with the unseen. 

In this age of convenient travelling it is ‘ piper’s news’ to say 
that the village of Ballachulish is situated on the shores of Loch 
Leven in the north of Argyllshire. About a mile from the entrance 
to Glencoe, scene of the massacre 202 years ago, Ballachulish lies 
east and west under the shadow of Ben Bahn.° 

High up on the hillside above the village of Ballachulish I went 


5 The white mountain (Gael.). 
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to see an old woman. She was more than a hundred years old; she 
was sitting by her fireside in the ingle-nook ; the old-fashioned mutch 
on her head was snowy white, tied on with ribbon spotless as her apron. 
She curtsied low as I came in, saying, ‘It is proud I am this day,’ and 
told me that I was her kinswoman, for she was a Campbell too; that 
she, like myself, was descended from that grand man, the Mclan 
Rioch.® I asked in what his great valour consisted. She said, ‘It 
was here in Glencoe that he lifted the cattle from the Macdonalds.’ 
She also told me she remembered a woman she knew long since being 
carried by fairies. The gude man was minding the brose when, on 
turning round, he suddenly missed the gude wife who had been there 
a moment since. In peering out at the door there she was being 
borne away through the air by a lot of fairies. The gude man cast 
over them a cog of hot brose, which made them drop her as they 
vanished. 

Accessibility to this corner of the West Highlands has not yet 
perverted the minds of the Highlanders from inherent romanticism. 
Theirs is the charm of primitive simplicity in mind and manner. The 
men, with few exceptions, though hard workers in the gloomy slate 
quarries of the district, are very unlike the human sand-beetles which 
crowd the crannies of city walls. Like the blaeberries, they just hang 
where they grow, and, to use their own phraseology, this is probably 
why ‘they have the two sights complete.’ At all events, second 
sight is no peculiarity among the clans who inhabit Glencoe. 

One Ewen McColl of Glencoe said not long since he would that 
all men could tear the bandage off their eyes that they might see the 
multitude that he saw peopling the hills and glens, coming and going, 
not to speak of the ‘ solitaries ’ who love to frequent the silent places 
in the hidden glens. The fairy knowes are numberless—conical 
mounds which gleam in the sun, emerald green and gold—and some 
authorities there have protested against their demolition out of respect 
to the beautiful fairy kingdom. 

The awe we feel as we lift our eyes to the hills of Glencoe and 
listen to their roar is magnificently expressed in the words of a great 
poet in a sonnet masterpiece addressed to Natura Benigna: 


Dumb mother, struggling through the hopeless years 
To tell her secret out through helpless eyes.’ 


For the glamour of the west and the roar of hills are in no part of the 
Highlands so overpowering. 

It is a wild evening when [ am out after Highland lore, in which 
I delight. The Mam of Glencoe * lies deep in shadow and mystery of 
rolling mist ; squalls shriek down the gullies and moan through every 


® The son of speckled John Campbell of Ardkinglas, from a second son of the Earl 
of Argyll, 1428. 
7 Theodore Watts Dunton. * The Pap of Glencoe. 
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hollow. Winding sheets of mist unwinding reveal for a moment 
among the circles of the hills radiant fairy knowes, and across the 
shoulders of dark bens flash pathways of light, as for men of peace 
and angels directed through Eternity by the very finger of God. At 
our feet lie the waters of Loch Leven, grumlie black in contrast to 
the little sailing skiffs which, like white sea-birds, skim the Loch, 
The fishermen of Ballachulish are out for a race round the islets. 
Wide-spreading sails are flapping with every squall. The three 
fishermen I watch who do not take in their reef in time ‘win’ not 
round the island as they hoped : they ‘ win’ the other world. For at 
the very point which a seer of Ballachulish had years ago predicted 
as the point of a fatal accident, suddenly their boat capsizes, sinks, and 
they are seen no more. 

The Rev. Alexander McInnes, minister of the Gaelic Episcopalian 
Church, has had so many and such varied experiences of what the 
Psychical Research Society would call ‘ veridical,’ that the ‘sublimal 
self’ must in him be very active. Nor has any one in the district 
about which I am writing had the second sight stronger than his 
venerable father, H. McInnes, aged nearly one hundred, beloved and 
respected by all. It is to see him on this particular afternoon that 
the son leads the way from the village of Carnoch, at the foot of 
Glencoe, to his father’s house at Ballachulish. 

‘If my father is alive to-day,’ said the minister turning to me, 
‘he will tell you how and where he saw the big man of Ballachulish.’ 

As he spoke, we were nearing his father’s cottage. Standing at 
the door I saw a tall upright frame, a beaming, kind old face through 
which it was plain the soul was fast wearing. His son spoke to him 
in Gaelic, and asked him to tell again in my hearing where and how 
he saw the apparition of the armed spirit. 

‘If you will follow me,’ he said to his son in Gaelic, ‘I will show 
you the place again where we last met him. That was many years 
ago. Donald came to see me, and I was walking with him homewards 
in the gloaming.’ 

I then walked on with father and son until they paused at a certain 
point of the road where the old man stopped us, saying : 

‘Here is where we met the giant ; you see the road lies east and 
west. Now, we were going eastward and he was going westward ; he 
took the south side of the road and we the north; I saw that we 
would pass each other in a moment. I saw that—and likewise that 
he was surely one off the shoulder of the seventh generation—the 
very step of a hero! ‘ This man cannot be of this earth,” I said to 
Donald, “but there is no bad in it! He'll be the big man of the 
glen! Come forward with me,” I said; but he, Donald, shook with 
fear and stood where he was. Now I committed myself to the Holy 
Trinity, and forward I went, for I was not afraid that I should look 
upon him. Just here I took the road at an angle, for surely I thought 
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he would pass me if I would not stop him. He marched without 
sound nor haste, and now, as I faced him in the gloaming, he halted, 
standing two or three paces fornent me. I halted likewise. Well, I 
looked up at him, and that was far: I am over six feet in height, but 
he—he was far above me. First I looked at his head, then upon his 
grand face: there was peace written there. He was beardless ; the 
like of his dress I have never seen before, nor have I since. If it 
was woven, it was of shining silver; there was a fall of it round his 
head and face, and that which clothed his body was of the same, and 
hung over that which covered his legs, and that was of the same, 
whatever it was. Round his throat he wore—well, whatever was 
there that looked yellow and raised in queer shapes. Now, I did not 
think to speak to him because of the wonder in which I stood. I 
told Donald all I was seeing and the wonder of it, but Donald for 
fear would not come forward one step from where he was for all that 
I told him. Never, till I took a step or two backwards, did the spirit 
offer to move, when with our eyes fixed on him, with slow and 
martial step, he turned off the road on to this mould here that rises 
beside us, and on this very spot before our eyes he passed into air. 
I again said, turning to Donald, “‘ There is no bad in it whatever, and 
you or I will see it again to-night.” ‘In the name of the Trinity let 
it not be me,” said he, and we returned to my house together. That 
night when Donald went home, he went not alone, for the big man 
of the Glen walked beside him.’ 


JANEY SEVILLA CAMPBELL. 
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THE MODERN MACHIAVELLI 


Mr. JoHN MorLey’s brilliant Romanes Lecture on Machiavelli could 
not fail to revive interest in the irresistible cynicism of the subtle old 
Florentine—all the more that it turned a startling searchlight on 
men and movements of to-day, revealing sinister aspects behind the 
outer face. The bacillus of ‘Old Nick’ has passed through various 
‘cultures’ in the course of four centuries; but it is still malignant 
and active. Every one who heard or read the Romanes Lecture kept 
asking, ‘ What is the moral of it all?’ The occasion did not require 
(perhaps it did not permit) the lecturer to offer his own solution of 
the problem he stated with such incisive force. Mutato nomine de 
te fabula narratur. But who is—Zu? One suspects a somewhat 
large and vociferous company of politicians, orators, writers. 

Mr. Morley has started a debate on the ethics of politics which 
interests all, but in which few care to speak out quite frankly. 
There is certainly a great deal of ‘unctuous rectitude’ in political 
life, especially on these international problems. Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, who always has the courage of his opinions, in the 
August number of Cosmopolis tears the mask from this humbug, 
which is peculiarly odious to him. But frank and lucid as he always 
is, he has not stated his practical advice to statesmen with all the 
precision and detail we expect from a veteran publicist, master of so 
vigorous a style. It seems to come to this: that ‘the Machiavellian 
patriot’ is blameless, and only ‘the Machiavellian egotist’ is guilty. 
The Machiavellian patriot may lawfully do all that a wild beast does, 
if need be, knowing neither God nor Devil, sentiment or morals. He 
is like the Elect in the Predestinarian scheme who cannot lose their 
assured Salvation. For him morality simply does not exist. The 
trouble is, how are we to recognise this magnanimous but immoral 
Patriot ? By what signs is he revealed? Were Brutus and Cassius 
Machiavellian patriots? Is Prince Bismarck? Is the Sultan ? 

On the other hand the Spectator, criticising Mr. Greenwood, is 
for maintaining the loftiest morality. It seems not to disapprove 
the slaughter of Matabele black men in the cause of Christian 
civilisation. It approves the action of the Government towards the 
Transvaal, which must be made to feel that it is part of the Empire, 
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little as the Boers like this or will admit this. The Gospel of Peace— 
alas !—has to be driven into backward societies with a firm hand. But 
the Spectator holds that dogmatic Machiavellism ‘saps the springs 
of moral progress ;’ and in this nineteenth century it is useless as 
well as mischievous. If the Almighty, in his good purpose, wills us 
Britons to enlarge our Empire, even, if it must be so, with Maxim 
guns, we must never lose sight of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Mr. Greenwood is severe on the hypocrisy of professing moral 
doctrines whilst we persist in immoral action, and on the way we 
have of shutting our eyes to all the fraud, cruelty, and violence in 
public life. He is for calling things by their right names. Indi- 
vidual citizens ought to be personally moral; but he denies that 
statesmen can be, or (as it seems) ought to be moral. Morality in 
international affairs is either hypocrisy or weakness. Home politics 
should be run on moral lines, and he is indignant at the Machiavellism 
he sees rampant in party leaders; but he stoutly declares that 
Machiavellism—that is, ex hypothesi, fraud, cruelty, and violence—is 
necessary and right in foreign affairs, where we have to meet the 
wickedness of our foreign rivals by equal or even superior villainy of 
ourown. This is reassuring for Sir Matthew W. Ridley and Mr. 
Asquith—but rather hard on Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery. 

This is no paradox of Mr. Greentwood’s own invention. He is 
one of the acutest and most experienced publicists living, and one of 
the most honest and resolute. He is simply putting into plain words 
the inmost but perhaps rather vague thoughts of influential politicians, 
financiers, and journalists—nay, of political parties and tendencies 
which have been rapidly growing for a generation or more. We 
must agree with him that Europe is seething with Machiavellian 
ambitions, that we have to face the fact, that some of the most 
successful and popular leaders of our age are bent on adapting to 
the nineteenth century some of the dominant ideas of the Prince. 
These are summed up thus :—Be strong to smite, ready to smite, 
crafty, unsparing ; and, if it come to the worst, know nothing of God, 
devil, sentiment or morals. All this is criminal and wicked in the 
private citizen—it is very wrong in party politics. But in foreign 
affairs, in dealing with other races, civilised or barbarous, it ceases to 
be immoral and becomes a duty. It is not—Our country, right or 
wrong! It is rather—For our country wrong is right ! Machiavellism, 
so nakedly formulated, is indeed seldom professed. But it is prac- 
tised, it is admired, and believed in. Jingoism, Imperialism, Manifest 

Destiny, are all forms of this Machiavellism—and no one need be 































ashamed to avow it. 

Mr. Greenwood is no faddist, but an acute and serious thinker, 
undoubtedly expressing a latent but deep conviction of modern 
opinion. And a latent and widespread conviction of the kind will 
account for many things which are puzzling in the present day. But 
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by what signs are we to recognise the honest ‘ Machiavellian patriot,’ 

how distinguish him from the ‘ egotist,’ from the miscreant, from the 
Borgias, Napoleons, and Abdul Hamids? All his wickedness, says 
Mr. Greenwood, is done not for himself, not out of delight in vice, 
cruelty and fraud, but out of pure patriotism, for the sake of his 
country. But so say most tyrants and evil-doers. Machiavelli 
thought Cesar Borgia a type of a true prince. Napoleon, we are 
told, was an ‘ egotist,’ a selfish tyrant, not a patriot. But in his own 
day he loudly professed to be a patriot, and was fervently believed 
by millions. So, too, Louis Napoleon swore that if he had to murder, 
it was out of love for France. Why is not Abdul Hamid a true 
‘ Machiavellian patriot’? He does horrible deeds, but he profoundly 
believes that all his fraud, cruelty, and violence are necessary for the 
salvation of Turkey as a State, and millions of sincere Mussulmans in 
Europe and in Asia believe this to be true. We cannot deny that 
even Abdul’s enormities are within the traditions of Ottoman policy, 
when at bay before the infidel. Mr. Greenwood says that to secure 
the existence of your State in freedom, ‘ you may do anything that 
a wild animal may do—knowing nothing of God or devil, or senti- 
ment, or morals.’ Well! that is precisely what Abdul the Damned 
says he is doing. And from the point of view of a fanatical Turk of 
the old school, this is a plausible contention. Abdul the Damned is 
really the beau. idéal of the ‘ Machiavellian patriot "—who, says Mr. 
Greenwood, ‘is blameless.’ 

And what about Golli and Caserio, and the murderers of the Czar 
Alexander, of Abraham Lincoln, and Rossi; what about Orsini, and 
the dynamiters, and anarchists, and all the assassins from Brutus and 
Cassius down to Balthazar Gérard and Ravaillac? They all mur- 
dered public men under an inspiring belief that they were saving the 
State. Or if the anarchists do not desire to save the State, they 
desire to save free men from the tyranny of the State. Anarchism 
may be wrong, but it is a doctrine professed by philosophers like 
Herbert Spencer and philanthropists like Auberon Herbert. The 
political assassins were no doubt terribly mistaken as to what was for 
the true good of the State. But they were most of them sincere 
enthusiasts, and were supported by eminent rulers and by most holy 
priests. Whether the kings and statesmen they murdered were 
tyrants or not is a very intricate problem. They thought so, and 
sacrificed their own lives in that faith. The ‘ Machiavellian patriot’ 
usually slaughters men wholesale. Why is not some obscure but 
sincere dynamiter and anarchist, who murders in the name of the 
people, equally worthy of being a Machiavellian patriot—and blame- 
less ? 

It is sophism to talk of the State being above morality, so as to 
sanctify fraud, cruelty, and violence. This is to make a fetish of the 


State, a God Almighty, a sort of Moloch. The State is only an 
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organised society of men: it only acts through men: it only acts 
upon men. Mr. Greenwood talks of the State much as Calvinist 
theologians talk of Life Eternal. Human affairs, happiness, and all 
good things here below are mere dust and ashes. To get souls to 
Heaven, the most pious Christians have massacred, pillaged, and 
tortured millions. ‘Never mind if they are innocent,’ said a Spanish 
inquisitor, ‘ it will make it easier for them in the Day of Judgment.’ 
And now says Mr. Greenwood, ‘ To save the State, you may do any- 
thing a wild beast may do ;—never mind God or Devil, sentiment or 
morals’ ! 

Opinions do so differ as to what does save the State. Few pro- 
blems in the world are so complex. What is the test? Where is 
the tribunal to decide whether the Machiavellian patriot is a Brutus, 
a Charlotte Corday, a Ravaillac, or a Golli? Toshoot dead aman you 
never before saw, to blow up a crowded railway train or a house with 
dynamite, are regarded in all civilised countries, and in the absence 
of extenuating circumstances, as frankly immoral. On that all decent 
men are agreed. Who is to decide if these acts become virtuous 
through the effect they have on the public? The Machiavellian 
patriot has to decide all this for himself, with or without the assistance 
of a group of conspirators. If he is a poor ignorant devil of a work- 
man, he is put to death like a mad dog. Uf he is a great Prince or 
statesman, he is wildly applauded by large bodies of his own country- 
men, detested by those whom he maltreats and robs, and is generally 
admired by the vulgar. Abdul Hamid is now quite a hero in Central 
Asia. 

The sophism which it seems satisfies acute and honest men that 
fraud, cruelty, and violence cease to be wrong in international affairs, 
however immoral they may be in national and social things, is simply 
the analogy of War. In war, we are told, fraud, cruelty, and violence 
are inevitable. Within certain strictly defined limits this is quite 
true. But war in civilised countries has its own ‘ sentiment,’ its own 
‘morals.’ War has its own morality, its proper honour, and its own 
treacheries and infamies. Civilised nations do not fight like Zulu 
savages or Sioux Indians. It isimmoral in war to make a regular 
truce and then, in violation of it, to massacre a confiding enemy. It 
is immoral to use poison, to butcher non-combatants in cold blood, to 
torture prisoners and so forth. Even in war it is not lawful to 
‘behave like a wild animal,’ ‘to know nothing of God, or devil, senti- 
ment or morals.’ Quite the reverse! The morality of war, as 
understood in modern Europe, is exceedingly well defined; and, 
considering all the conditions inseparable from a state of war, it is a 
very high standard of morality. 

There is therefore no real analogy between the definite licence 
admitted in modern war and the unlimited devilry claimed by the 
Machiavellian Prince. It is all very well for a Cesar Borgia or a 
Vor. XLII—No, 247 I J 
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Baglione to ‘do whatever a wild animal may do;’ but if Lord 
Wolseley or General Billot were to do so, the world would ring with 
execrations. It is true enough that manslaughter, stratagems, and 
bombardment are not immoral in war. Why not? Because due 
notice is given to definite persons that, unless definite demands are 
conceded, soldiers and fortified places will be attacked, and your own 
plans will be concealed. And the strict conditions are that the 
attacking nation fully admits that it lies open to the same things in 
retaliation, and further that it will neither kill, destroy, nor deceive, 
except within the recognised code of International Law; i.e. of 
morality as understood amongst civilised states inter se. 

And there is a second sophism involved in the analogy between a 
state of war and permanent international relations. The ordinary 
relations between European States are not a state of war, are not 
those between wild tribes around the Congo or the Euphrates. The 
relations of civilised nations to each other are governed by the rules 
and customs of International Law relating to Peace. When civilised 
nations do go to war, they are governed by the rules and customs of 
International Law relating to War. Whether modern States are at 
peace or at war, they are equally bound by a very definite morality 
—a morality indeed more definite, more aptly reduced to particular 
examples, than is private and social morality itself. The old savage 
rule of inter arma silent leges is quite obsolete. The state of war 
calls out the appropriate rules of International Law, and they are 
never so active and peremptory. These laws of war are the noble 
discovery of Hugo Grotius and the jurists and statesmen of the last 
three centuries. And they hold in check the devilries of your 
‘Machiavellian Prince’ or your ‘ Machiavellian Patriot’ as firmly 
as the courts of law and the criminal code keep down the ‘ wild 
animal ’ in the swindler or the footpad. 

The idea that because you are ‘ saving the State,’ therefore you 
are exempt from moral and social obligations is mere confusion of 
thought. In the first place, you are only professing to be ‘saving 
the State,’ and in reality you may be filling your own pockets and 
advancing your own interests. Who knows ?—who is to judge? 
The Panamists, the ‘Liberator’ Patriots, the Kaffir Circus, all 
assured us they meant to ‘save the country,’ at a very moderate com- 
mission for themselves. But even if you are really saving the State, 
as Wellington and Nelson, Washington and William the Silent did, 
you are not entitled to the privileges which Czsar Borgia or Robe- 
spierre claimed for themselves. Would Englishmen like to think of 
Nelson as a wild animal at bay? The Duke of Alva sincerely 
thought that he was saving not only the State, but the Church and 
the State. He was a typical example of the Machiavellian Prince 
‘strong to smite, ready to smite, crafty, unsparing ’—‘ knowing 
nothing of God or devil, sentiment or morals.’ He sought to save, for 
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a time he did save the State of Spain. Was he the blameless 
Machiavellian Patriot ? 

The moral obligations of the man, the citizen, the patriot are all 
in complete harmony and form one complex system of Duty. The 
morality proper towards self, towards the family, towards our fellow- 
countrymen,—the morality proper in politics, whether municipal, 
provincial, national, or international ;—our duties towards brute 
beasts, towards foreign nations, towards the uncivilised races, towards 
the whole human race—all form one coherent code of right and 
wrong. They all are deduced from the due balance and working 
agreement between our selfish and our unselfish, or rather our 
personal and our social instincts. It is a complex morality requiring 
variations of conduct in the various relations of human life. It is a 
morality which does not imply the same acts in each case, but it is a 
morality which from one end of the scale to the other implies one 
standard of moral judgment. 

A man’s duty to his neighbour does not require him to do as 
much for his neighbour as for his wife or child. A man’s duty toa 
mere stranger does not involve exactly the same acts as his duty to 
an intimate friend. His duty towards an ox or a horse does not 
involve the same acts as his duty to a fellow-man. His duty to 
defend his country does not require him in the same way to defend 
other countries. His behaviour towards the President of the French 
Republic or towards the German Emperor need not be quite the same 
as that towards a black king on the Congo. But civilised and moral 
man’s relations to his fellow-beings, whether in some smaller and 
nearer group or in some larger and more distant group, are all to 
be referred to the same standard of moral judgment—for they all 
spring out of the indissoluble relations of the individual to society. 
And to pretend that human morality is bounded by national 
borders, and that across the border morality has no meaning, 
that men are at liberty to deal with their fellow-men outside their 
national limits, as a wild animal does with its enemies—is mere 
confusion of thought. 

It seems to have sprung out of that exaggeration of patriotism 
which is natural to an age of keen national rivalries and jealousies. 
Love of country is a noble quality. But to pretend that Country is 
the Be-all and End-all of human society, that it absorbs all morality, 
and that outside country Man reverts to the wild animal, is a pre- 
posterous paradox. When Machiavelli wrote his Prince, it is true 
that many of the small principalities of Italy were living in a state 
of crypto-polemics such as we see to-day amongst the savages of the 
Soudan ; and a good many of the Italian despots had brought their 
moral nature down to within measurable distance of the wild animals. 
But that was justly regarded as an age of portentous wickedness and 
abnormal corruption. It is absurd to suggest that European States 
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are in any such condition of barbarism and anarchy. And even 
if they were in such a condition, to proclaim the Gospel of Machiavelli’s 
Prince as the way of salvation would be a remedy worse than the 
disease. 

It is quite true that there is a great amount of low cunning and 
unscrupulous intrigue in public life, which is habitually covered by 
hypocritical professions and fine platitudes. And a fearless and 
acute publicist like Mr. Greenwood does the public a service when he 
points out how much insincerity there is in the lofty sentiments of 
so many a demagogue, whatever his party. Therein Mr. Greenwood 
only expands Mr. Morley’s text: for Mr. Morley plainly left us to 
infer that both our statesmen and our public had a weak side for the 
minor vices of the Prince. It is too true: nor can we honestly deny 
that there is such a being as a Modern Machiavelli—ready to smite, 
crafty, unsparing—‘in the highest interests of the State and this 
great Empire,’ of course—but still grasping, faithless, and cruel 
enough, so far as modern habits permit public men to go. All this 
is very true, and it ought to be exposed. But to admit and deplore 
the existence of fraud and hypocrisy in public leaders and in party 
spirit is a very different thing from frankly proclaiming that for 
certain kinds of public life, and in dealing with foreign nations in 
time of peace, falsehood, cruelty, and violence are not vices but 
patriotic duties, and that in such affairs morality is little better than 
weakness. It used to be said that ‘ Hypocrisy is the homage which 
Vice pays to Virtue.’ Well! but vice does not become virtue when 
it ceases to render the homage of hypocrisy. Machiavelli’s Prince 
had to win his fame by wholesale treachery and atrocious murders. 
Now, it seems, he has only to sneer at ‘unctuous rectitude’ to 
become the hero of the day. 

Mr. Greenwood no doubt means much more than to pass a 
censure on the hypocrisy in our public life. In experience, insight, 
and candour few journalists living are his match. He seeks to rouse 
his countrymen to a sense of the deep jealousies and enormous forces 
by which this Empire of ours is surrounded in its ‘ splendid isolation.’ 
He, no doubt, is not altogether reassured by the sight of some 
gallant horsemen in picturesque uniforms, sombreros and bandoliers, 
and the loyal protestations of the Colonial Premiers offering (rather 
prematurely perhaps) one battle-ship. It was a pretty sight, but 
Mr. Greenwood is not satisfied. He seems to think we need to be 
well on our guard and have to meet real dangers and concealed foes, 
much as the politic Prince of Machiavelli's day had to do. He thinks 
that, in spite of Colonial troopers and mighty battle-ships, we ought 
to be ‘strong to smite,’ ‘ ready to smite,’ and not go to sleep believing 
that Jubilee processions and naval reviews have struck foreign nations 
dumb with awe and into patient submission to their own inferior lot 
on earth. 
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Many sensible and patriotic men agree with Mr. Greenwood. As a 
‘ Little Englander’ said, if we are to go on at this rate adding to our 
Empire and increasing our pretensions, we shall have to double our 
navy and treble our army. Even now, if American demagogues were 
to burry their countrymen into a mad quarrel with the ‘ old country,’ 
whilst a serious war was to break out on the north-west frontier of 
India, and the dream of the Junker came true to form a tripartite 
coalition to fall upon the British whale on all sides at once, we should 
have enough to do to ‘save the State.’ And perhaps, after all, the 
Cape Colony battleship might not be quite ready in time, and the 
splendid young troopers might be wanted at home. Sensible and 
patriotic men will be found who agree with Mr. Greenwood that there 
are perils around us and need of altogether new energy and wariness. 
For a whole half-century, from Waterloo to Sadowa, no sensible 
Englishman could suppose that in a week this nation might be 
fighting for its existence, or that Machiavellian princes stood around 
it, watching the moment to make a deadly spring. That comfortable 
assurance exists no longer. Since the era of Blood and Iron, the 
dismemberment of France, and all that has happened since 1870, 
there has been a new departure in things international. Enormous 
armaments, instantaneous mobilization, secret alliances, and ‘the 
madness of bigness,’ have turned the heads of most of the great 
nations. 

Europe has come into a measurable distance of the Machiavellian 
era when princes were believed capable of almost any midnight 
coup de main. It is true that the fleet is enormously powerful ; 
perhaps more powerful for the hour, even relatively, than it has been 
for nearly a century. Good observers even believe that it could hold 
its own against any practical coalition whatever, even of many other 
Powers. True: but its duties, in case of war, would also be enor- 
mous. It is also true that the spirit of the nation, and the organisa- 
tion and moral of the Empire have never been so high since Waterloo. 
But again its abnormal extent and distribution over the planet make 
its defence against a vast coalition exceptionally difficult. And the 
vast coalition against this truly abnormal Empire—an Empire utterly 
beyond the record of history, and beyond the dreams of conquering 
kings— already exists in a dormant, potential, subjective state, as our 
leading statesmen admit and almost boast. This combined on- 
slaught on Albion—the rich, ubiquitous favourite of Fortune—is 
the day dream of every Jingo journalist on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and the nightly dream of more than one public man who is, or may 
become, a dominant power in Europe. Enormous as is the wealth 
and resource of the Empire, supreme as is its naval power, ardent 
as are its patriotism, its courage, and its tenacity, no thoughtful 
observer can deny that, by its geographical conditions plus its 
inevitable isolation, and the envy that its wonderful prosperity 
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arouses, it is much more exposed to a desperate struggle for life than 
Russia, Germany, France, or the United States. 

When Mr. Greenwood reminds us that we are no longer living 
in the epoch of Wellington and Palmerston, that however mighty is 
our strength, our perils have become also mighty, mainly through 
the reversion of international morality towards Machiavellian ideals 
in the last generation—many sensible and patriotic men will agree 
with him. Will they agree with him when they come to his remedy ? 
Put frankly (and Mr. Greenwood is not always quite so frank as he 
looks), it comes to this. Since international morality is being perverted 
in a Machiavellian sense, let us make up our minds to carry on our 
foreign relations on the Machiavellian code—which is to assume that 
nations are practically in a state of war, and that, as in a state of war 
all things are lawful, morality does not come in at all. 

It has been shown already that the whole of this argument is 
unsound and based on a set of sophisms. International morality, 
however faulty, is not sunk to the villainous gospel of the Prince. 
Nations are not practically in a state of war, and are not permanently 
plotting a state of war. Even if they were, a state of war does not 
make all things lawful. Quite the contrary! War has its own 
definite and honourable code of moral obligation. And _ lastly, 
even if there were no moral obligations on civilised nations, good 
faith, justice, and peaceableness are the most useful and most 
politic things, in dealings between nations just as in dealings between 
citizens. 

The attempt to distinguish between morality towards foreigners 
and morality towards our fellow-countrymen is pure moonshine. 
The specific acts may differ; but the moral standard is the same in 
kind. To talk about the State as an Almighty Power is mere 
fetishism. The State is only an aggregate of Parishes, as the 
Parish is an aggregrate of Families. And Humanity is an aggregate 
of States. It is needless to go over the old proof that morality is, on 
the whole, the conduct most conducive to well-being amongst men 
—that, on the whole, honesty is the best policy. There will always be 
burglars, swindlers, and card-sharpers who cannot be got to see this 
elementary axiom of social life. And so the burglars must be 
detected, tried, and punished. No doubt in the relations of States 
there will always be burglars, swindlers, and ‘ Machiavellian Patriots.’ 
But their existence and activity is no more a reason for our denounc- 
ing international morality and tearing up international law, than the 
activity of burglars in the streets is a good reason for shutting up 
our Courts of Justice and burning the criminal code. Honesty is 
the best policy for States as for citizens. The true way to ‘ save the 
State ’ is to raise its reputation for good faith, justice, and peaceable- 
ness, to make it strong in defence but not dangerous in attack. 
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Switzerland is one of the smallest and poorest states in Europe: 
and yet it is of all others the most absolutely impregnable. If this 
Empire wishes to be as safe as Switzerland, it must follow good 
faith, justice, peaceableness. If it is bent on running amok in 
the great race of ‘ grab,’ it will avail it little to study the infernal 
maxims of the Prince. This could only end like Cesar Borgia and 
other heroes of Machiavelli. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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Ir, as Cardinal Newman used to preach, ‘to be perfect is to have 
changed often,’ Johannes von Miquel, the Prussian Finance Minister, 
may justly claim to have advanced far on the path towards perfection. 
In the course of his life he has undergone more transformations than 
any other latter-day statesman. He has been in turn revolutionary, 
conservative, and reactionary; intransigeant and opportunist; an 
ardent republican and an imperialist ; a demagogue of demagogues 
and a whig. Once upon a time he was a staunch socialist—nay, even 
a communist; then he was a reformer, an advocate of Free Trade ; 
now the Junker Agrarians are beginning to hope that they may yet 
find in him a saviour. It was recently suggested in the Reichstag— 
by an enemy, of course—that he should publish his experiences 
under the title of ‘Vom Kommunisten bis zum Agrarier.’ In his 
young days he used to call upon the very Heavens to bear him wit- 
ness that he was an atheist; and for many a long year he attacked 
the Church, Protestant and Catholic alike, quite ruthlessly ; to-day, 
however, he is a member of an evangelical synod! There is not a 
party in the State against which he has not fought, and fiercely too, 
in his time; nor is there one to which he has not rendered signal 
service. Yet even those who hate him most—and for every friend he 
has, he has half a dozen foes—allow that he is no waverer, but a 
strong man, the strongest man, perhaps, with one exception, in the 
whole German Empire. 

‘Sie sind mein Mann,’' the present German Emperor was once 
heard to exclaim while talking to Dr. von Miquel. The remark 
excited much comment at the time—it was within a year of Prince 
Bismarck’s fall—for Prussian aristocrats, politicians as courtiers, were 
quite at a loss to understand what possible sympathy there could be 
between their impulsive young sovereign and this cynical old bour- 
geois financier. That sympathy there is, however, can hardly be 
denied ; for the veriest Junker cannot shut his eyes to the fact that 
it is always to Dr. von Miquel the Emperor first turns for advice 


' «You are my man.’ 
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when things go wrong in Berlin. For instance, when his request 
for fresh arms wherewith to fight against socialism was rejected, he 
straightway summoned the Doctor to devise means of arousing the 
Reichstag to a sense of its duty; he sent for him, too, and in all 
haste, when the Landtag would have none of his scheme for convert- 
ing Board schools into mission stations. Again, when those iron- 
clads on which his heart is set were refused him, it was from Miquel 
that he sought to learn how the declared will of his people’s repre- 
sentatives might best be thwarted. From the day, indeed, seven 
years ago now, when he first met him in Frankfort, he has taken 
counsel with him upon all occasions ; never has there been a crisis 
in Germany but the two have spent hours consulting together behind 
well-closed doors. Still, it is but fair to Dr. von Miquel to admit 
that hitherto, as a rule, before ever he has been summoned to the 
Palace, the mistake has already been made—the Minister has been 
told he must go; the irritating despatch has been sent off ; or per- 
haps the indiscreet speech delivered. It is the réle of the undoer 
he has always played, in fact—that of the doer being taken by the 
Emperor himself. And even as an undoer, he has had difficulties 
without end to contend against; for the Court party are always on 
the alert to thwart him, to throw his best laid plans out of gear. 

Again and again wonder has been expressed that Dr. von Miquel 
should content himself with the Finance Ministry, seeing that, as all 
the world knows, the Vice-Chancellorship—nay, perhaps even the 
Chancellorship itself—is well within his grasp. He is a man, how- 
ever, who has no taste for sinecures; and at the present time the 
Chancellorship, it is well to remember, is practically a sinecure. In 
Germany there is no room just now for a Richelieu or a Bismarck ; 
he who would rule must be a Father Joseph, one who stands behind 
the throne well out of sight. Were Dr. von Miquel to take Prince 
Hohenlohe’s place to-morrow, he would become of course the 
Emperor’s chief Minister; but, as he is well aware, he would cease 
to be his Majesty’s confidential adviser. He would lose at one fell 
swoop much of the influence he now wields; and all that he would 
obtain in return would be a certain dignity, the mere semblance of 
power. And even for this semblance of power he would have no 
fixity of tenure : sooner or later—sooner, perhaps, rather than later— 
he would be called upon to flee into the wilderness, as a scapegoat 
for his Imperial master. This being the case, by beginning to talk 
—as he did the other day, and indeed always does whenever the 
Chancellor question comes to the fore—of his age and infirmity, his 
delicate health, and above all of his long sleepless nights, surely he 
but proves how much wiser he is in his generation than are the 
children of light. 

Dr. von Miquel is a Hanoverian by birth, a member of an old 
Huguenot family; and his father was a distinguished doctor. He 
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was born in 1828; thus, when that year of revolutions, 48, came 
round, he was just at an age to enjoy it. At Heidelberg, when he 
arrived there as student, he found the very air alive with plots 
and conspiracies: the lecture-rooms were deserted, and the talk was 
all of firearms and swords. Of course he threw himself heart and 
soul into the revolutionary movement; for, whatever he may be now, 
he was then, as Dr. Blum assures us, ‘ein echtes Kind jener Tage, 
da der siisse Sinneszauber und Weltschmerz der Lieder Byrons und 
Heines die deutsche Jugend beherrschte.’* His favourite reading in 
those days was Proudhon and Marx, and he had the most beautiful 
schemes in his head—perhaps, even on paper—for the regeneration 
of society. It was no good attempting to build up, however, he was 
firmly convinced, until the pulling down was done: the first step to 
his millennium, as to most others, was to be a clean sweep all round. 
Thus, when the news came that the Badensers had risen in arms 
against their Grand Duke, he was wild with delight, and set off at 
once to throw in his lot with theirs. In Baden he had a glorious 
time, for he found there assembled all that was maddest and wildest, 
most generous and brave in Europe. Never was there such a crowd 
of enthusiasts, of dreamers, of men with every sort of sense excepting 
common-sense, all firm in the faith, too, that a new era, that of 
freedom, social equality, and universal brotherhood, was close at 
hand. Among these revolutionists Miquel, boy as he was, soon made 
his mark, for he could both fight well and talk well; besides, he was 
one of the few who had any idea of organisation. The special work 
given him to do was to stir up the peasants, form them into regular 
companies, and train them; and thoroughly well did he do it, as later 
events proved. But the odds against the rebels were overwhelming : 
they were defeated and the Grand Duke was restored. It is interest- 
ing to note that one of the conditions solemnly laid down by the 
ducal government as necessary for the restoration of law and order 
in Baden was the banishment of Johannes Miquel. And at that 
time he was barely twenty. 

Driven from Baden, Miquel betook himself to Paris, in the hope 
of finding a little fighting to be done there ; and he at once began to 
consort with the so-called dangerous class. As we know from his own 
letters, he was very much under the influence of Karl Marx in those 
days; and was even a member of the Communist League, that famous 
secret society that was popularly supposed, at one time, to hold in its 
hand the fate of all the crowned heads in Europe. He was rapidly 
developing, in fact, into a professional conspirator, when, fortunately 
both for him and for Germany, a curious experience befell him, one 
which changed his career completely. While in Paris in the summer 
of 1850, he was stricken quite suddenly with cholera in its most ter- 


2 A true child of those days when the sweet magic and the ‘ world-sorrow’ of 
Byron’s songs, and of Heine’s, held the youth of Germany in thrall. 
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rible form. He was staying alone in an hotel at the time, and he lay 
there on the floor for hours, in an agony of pain, calling vainly for 
help. When he was found he was apparently dead—in a trance that 
lasted for days. This attack left him so prostrate, physically, and 
with nerves so shattered, that he was forced to renounce all his 
schemes and plans for the time being, and turn his steps homeward, 
that his own people might nurse him back to health and strength. 

During his long convalescence young Miquel had leisure to con- 
sider his position. The three years he had spent as a revolutionist 
had been an idol-smashing time: one after another many of his most 
cherished dreams had vanished before the realities of life. He was 

just as ardent a patriot as ever he had been, as bent on freeing the 
oppressed, on righting wrongs; as alert to cry at the smallest provo- 
cation, ‘Down with tyrants!’ His faith in the Golden Age of the 
future was unshaken; he was still firmly convinced that Europe 
would become a Utopia sooner or later. But he was no longer quite 
so sure as he once had been by whom, or how, the great social trans- 
formation was to be brought about. He could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that these people with whom he had been thrown during the 
Baden campaign were hardly of a kind to free Germany, still less to 
reorganise it politically and socially. If this work were to be done 
it must be done, he was sharp-witted enough even then to know, not 
by fanatics, but by practical men, men capable of ruling and admini- 
stering as well as of fighting. And of these there seemed to be a 
scarcity just then in the Empire. Besides, his recent bitter experi- 
ence had convinced him that there was no chance whatever of effect- 
ing a successful revolution throughout Germany for many a year to 
come; had convinced him, too, that such isolated risings as that in 
Baden do quite as much harm as good. This being the case, he at 
length made up his mind that, for the time being, arms must be 
thrown aside and some new method of warfare devised. He is ambi- 
tious, and he was poor ; he was bent on winning a name for himself, 
and he must earn his own living or starve. To say that he deserted 
the cause he had espoused would be unjust: all that he did was to 
change his tactics. Theretofore he had fought for freedom in the 
open plain ; he resolved to fight for it thenceforth from behind stone 
walls. After much weighing of pros and cons he entered the service 
of the State; and, towards the end of 1851, Communist Leaguer 
though he was, he was appointed Reichsanwalt, or Official Prose- 
cutor, for Gottingen. 

From the day he arrived in Gottingen, Dr. Miquel threw himself 
energetically into municipal politics, as a staunch Democrat too, in 
spite of his official position ; and before long he was chosen to act as 
speaker of the Burgervorsteher-Kollegium, the most influential of 
the civic institutions. Thus he was plunged at once into the practical 

business of life, forced to study ways and means, to find solutions for 
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actual difficulties ; and this was a piece of supreme good fortune for 
him, as it secured for him, at the very right moment too, the train- 
ing of which he stood most in need. Just as he was developing into 
a model citizen, a little incident occurred which must have given 
him a rude shock. Twelve of his old associates were brought to trial 
at Cologne on a charge of being members of the Communist League, 
and were condemned to imprisonment as criminals. 

About the year 1854 Dr. Miquel made the acquaintance of Herr 
von Bennigsen, between whom and himself there soon sprang up a 
warm friendship, founded, in some degree at least, on the bitter in- 
dignation they both felt at the then state of things in Hanover. 
Reaction was rife in the land; the constitution, granted but a few 
years before, was set openly at nought ; and the king, who pinned all 
his faith to his favourite, Count Borries, was ruling as the veriest 
despot. Dr. Miquel and Herr von Bennigsen, with the party they 
soon gathered around them, tried at first to obtain by gentle means 
the redress of their national grievances; but when they found that 
this was but labour in vain, they took their stand boldly by the 
Constitution, and proclaimed war against all who should venture to 
outrage it. They organised a regular campaign against the Govern- 
ment, throughout the country first, and later in Parliament, attacking 
it ruthlessly alike in their speeches and in the press. Count Borries 
and his colleagues were wild with anger ; they denounced their oppo- 
nents as traitors, and vowed they would string them up on a high 
gibbet. They would have kept their word, too, if they had dared ; 
but they feared the populace, who were to a man on the side of the 
anti-reactionaries. Miquel was the special object of the Count’s wrath 
owing to his having published a certain little document, ‘Das neue 
hannoversche Finanzgesetz von 1857,’ in which he showed that the 
boasted financial arrangements of the Government were practically a 
fraud. It was in this pamphlet that he first gave proof of his extra- 
ordinary ability as a financier. 

Even when the battle against reaction was at its height in Hanover, 
and he was in hourly danger of arrest for treason, Dr. Mique!, acting 
always in concert with Herr von Bennigsen, found time to organise 
another, and still more important, fight. In very early days he had 
made up his mind that Germany’s one hope either of freedom or 
good government lay in unity; so long as each petty state stood 
alone, with its hand against each other state, tyranny and anarchy 
must prevail. Already in 1856 we find him in every speech he makes 
trying to arouse national feeling among his fellow-countrymen ; 
appealing to them to throw aside their ‘particularism,’ to forget 
that they are Hanoverians or Prussians, Badensers, or Saxons, and to 
think of themselves as Germans. He told them frankly, in season 
and out of season, that unless they were prepared to throw in their 
lots together for better for worse and act as one nation, their fate was 
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sealed. What could scattered tribes do against a united France on 
the one side, and a united Russia on the other? He took a leading 
part in founding the National League, which, in its day, did 
yeoman’s service for constitutionalism, as well as for nationalism ; 
and it was he who drew up that famous Programme in which the 
unity of Germany, under the leadership of Prussia, was for the first 
time proclaimed as a political necessity. And this, it must be 
remembered, was in 1859, in those far-back days when it was the 
fashion to greet any mention of German unity either with sneers and 
laughter or with indignation. At that time Prince Bismarck him- 
self was a determined opponent of the unity movement, dubbed it 
indeed a craze, a fad; while as for the Junkers, they as a class were 
strongly in favour of putting a stop to it once for all by shooting 
down its leaders. 

It is curious to note that, even in the sixties, although he had 
then been for years the co-leader of a great constitutional party, 
Dr. Miquel had by no means entirely renounced his old faith 
in physical force as an effectual means of righting wrongs. He was 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Prussian Parliament all through 
its struggle against Bismarck ; and there is a decidedly revolutionary 
ring about some of the speeches he made when that struggle was at 
its height. For instance, at a public meeting held during the great 
National League Conference of 1863, he declared ‘Die Herren in 
Berlin mégen sich in Acht nehmen und den Bogen nicht zu straff 
spannen, sonst schicken wir ihnen eines Tages die Arbeiter auf den 
Hals, und dann kénnten sie leicht das Schicksal der Bourbonen 
theilen.’* Again and again he stated publicly that Prussia must have 
recourse to arms should all other means of maintaining her liberty 
fail her. He was never weary of comparing Bismarck with our 
Strafford ; and he certainly implied more than once that the Prus- 
sians might do worse than mete out to the one the same fate that the 
English, 200 years before, had meted out to the other. Nay, it is 
said that he even went so far as to drop a hint as to where, in 
dramatic fitness, the execution should take place. The guillotine for 
the Prince was, it seems, to be erected by the side of Frederick the 
Great’s statue. There is something almost personal in the extreme 
bitterness with which Dr. Miquel used at that time to denounce the 
future Chancellor; evidently he mistrusted him profoundly, and 
disliked him not only as a politician, but as a man. 

The war of 1866 was a terrible blow for Dr. Miquel and his friends ; 
for, although it brought within measurable distance that united Ger- 
many on which their hearts were set, it did so in a way that was 
infinitely galling to their feelings as patriots. What they had for 


’ ‘Those gentlemen in Berlin had better take heed to themselves not to stretch the 
bow too tight, or we shal] turn the workers loose on them one of these days, and 
then they may easily share the fate of the Bourbons.’ 
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years been hoping for, and working for, was that all the German 
States should of their own free will join together, and, in a friendly 
give-and-take spirit, arrange the terms of their union. But, instead 
of that, as Miquel once remarked bitterly in the Reichstag: ‘Es hat 
sich gezeigt, dass nicht mit den ideellen Mitteln der geistigen 
Uberzeugung, sondern mit machtvoller Anstrengung der Kriifte 
des preussischen Staates, durch Gewalt und Krieg, der Boden 
geschaffen werden musste, auf welchem das deutsche Reich gebaut 
werden konnte. Viele Ideale sind verletzt, viele Hoffnungen sind zu 
Schanden geworden.’* Everything that could be done to prevent this 
war, he had done, both in the Hanoverian Parliament and elsewhere. 
He had proved to the hilt in his speeches that for Hanover to 
turn against Prussia and throw in her lot with Austria was sheer 
madness: that if she did so, there was nothing before her but 
ruin. He had implored the king and his ministers again and again 
to change their course, even at the eleventh hour, and not to plunge 
their country into a contest in which she had nothing to gain and 
everything to lose. But he might just as well have talked to stocks 
and stones for any heed they gave to his words; and the result was 
Hanover awoke one morning to find herself a Prussian province. It 
was then, during those dark days that followed the defeat of his 
country, that Dr. Miquel first showed his real mettle: from a party 
leader, an agitator, he became at one fell stroke a statesman, an ex- 
pert in opportunism. He helped to secure for his. country the best 
possible terms from its conquerors; that done, he at once joined 
hands with these conquerors in their efforts to frame a constitution, 
not only for Prussia, but for the whole North German Empire. In 
1867 he was elected member of the Prussian Landtag, and also of 
the North German Reichstag. In that same year the National League 
was dissolved, and in its place the National Liberal party was founded, 
with Bennigsen and Miquel as its leaders. 

Dr. Miquel’s fame preceded him to Berlin, and his colleagues 
looked on him with no little curiosity when, on the 6th of March 
1867, he for the first time entered the Reichstag Tribunal, 
‘das tiefschwarze, rollende Auge voll geistiger Glut emporge- 
richtet, das schwarze Haar verwirrt riickwiirtsliegend, bleich und 
gefurcht wie ein Mann, der viel physisches und geistiges Leid 
durchlebt hat.’® The subject under discussion was what should be 
the constitution and prerogatives of the parliament to which the 
government of the new empire was to be entrusted. Miquel pleaded 

* ‘It has been seen that the ground on which to build the German Empire had to 
be prepared, not through the ideal means of intellectual conviction, but through 
the violent exertion of the Prussian State, by force and war. Many ideals have been 
wounded ; many hopes brought to naught.’ 

5 * His dark restless eyes uplifted, all aglow with spiritual fire, his black hair thrown 


back in disorder, pallid and furrowed as a man who has gone through much suffering, 
physical and mental.’—Dr. Hans Blum, in Auf dem Wege zur deutschen Binheit. © 
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that it should be from the first a real parliament, one endowed with 
real power and the means of making that power to be felt. ‘ Ein 
Parlament hervorgegangen aus allgemeinen Volkswahlen, ohne Rechte, 
wird unmissig sein in seinen Forderungen, revolutionir in seinen 
Bestrebungen,’ he declared. ‘Ein Parlament, dem man wahrhafte 
Rechte gewahrt, wird sich seiner Verantwortlichkeit bewusst sein, 
wird konservativ und massvoll auftreter. . . .° ‘ Weare determined,’ 
he announced, and he had a strong party at his back, ‘to sacrifice 
everything, even liberty itself for the moment, if it be necessary, for 
the sake of founding this Imperial Council.’ But no unnecessary 
sacrifices must be demanded of them, vital constitutional rights must 
be preserved intact ; for, as he bade Prince Bismarck bear well in 
mind, although ‘ man kann wohl einen neuen Staat schaffen durch 
glorreiche Schlachten; ihn begriinden aber fiir die Dauer und 
befestigen ohne die freie Zustimmung des besonnenen Kerns der 
Nation, das ist heute wie ehedem unméglich.’’ There was the ring 
of true imperialism in every word he uttered, an imperialism which, 
as events have proved, was more than thirty years in advance of its 
time. He appealed to his colleagues to sweep away all petty dis- 
tinctions between state and state, and to found an empire at once 
strong, firmly united, and free. Not only must there be an imperial 
army and navy, but imperial law courts, he insisted, and an imperial 


exchequer, with imperial taxation to draw upon, and an imperial 
Finance Minister at its head. 


This speech took the Reichstag by storm, and won for Dr. 
Miquel at once a place in the first rank of parliamentary orators. 
At the same time it raised up against him hosts of enemies—Ultra- 
montanes and Particularists on the one side; and, on the other, 
socialists, republicans, and advanced democrats. Cries of ‘ renegade’ 
were promptly raised by his old associates, who failed to understand 
that it was not so much he who had changed, although changed he 
undoubtedly had, as the state of things in Germany. 

From 1867 to 1875, but especially during the time the Zoll 
Parliament was sitting, Dr. Miquel’s influence, both in the Reichstag 
and throughout Germany, was greater than that of any other man 
excepting Prince Bismarck. In those days the National Liberal 
party was all-powerful in the State, and he was its very brain, while 
Herr von Bennigsen, his firm ally, was its tongue. The Chancellor 
could do nothing without their support, thus they were able to 
dictate to him their own terms. The North German Constitution 

® *A parliament, the outcome of universal suffrage, without rights, will be exorbi- 
tant in its demands, revolutionary in its endeavours. A parliament to which real 
rights are secured will be alive to its responsibility, will show itself conservative and 
moderate.’ 

7 *A new State may, it is true,be created by means of victorious battles ; tofound 


one and establish it lastingly, without the free consent of the men who are the back- 
bone of the nation, is to-day, as ever, impossible.’ 
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was in a great measure their work; and so was the Zollverein; 
while every bill that passed through the Reichstag bore the impress 
of their hand. When the French war came, Dr. Miquel made no 
attempt to conceal his satisfaction; for he looked upon it as a 
necessary preliminary to the consolidation of the empire ; and, in 
his keen delight at its result, in his gratitude for the skill with 
which it was managed, he lost much of his old mistrust of Prince 
Bismarck. All through the Kulturkampf he was heart and soul 
on the Chancellor’s side, and upon more than one occasion he proved 
himself a most valuable ally. 

In 1870, that he might devote himself entirely to politics, he 
resigned the Burgomastership of Osnabriick. It was then that he 
made the one great blunder of his life. He was a poor man, one who 
felt his poverty keenly too: it chafed him sorely that he must give 
up to earning his own daily bread time he was eager to devote to the 
service of his country. Besides, as he has since declared publicly, 
he holds it to be neither right nor seemly that a man wielding great 
influence in the State should be in straitened circumstances, 
harassed at every turn for money. He therefore, in an evil hour 
for himself, became a director of the great Disconto-Gesellschaft as 
well as of the St. Gotthard Railway ; and he allowed himself to be 
brought forward by a well-known group of speculators as a supporter 
of various financial schemes and undertakings. By so doing he 
secured for himself, if his opponents are to be believed, an income of 
some 20,000/. a year. At first all went well; it was a time of un- 
paralleled prosperity in Germany ; the new empire was flooded with 
money, and the wildest schemes met with ready support. Not only 
Dr. Miquel, but all the members of the National Liberal party, threw 
themselves more or less into the movement, and became company 
promoters, financiers. Their political influence in the State was 
steadily increasing meanwhile; they had at their back the great 
majority of the town constituencies; and Bismarck, who frankly 
acknowledged their power, was quite prepared to welcome both 
Miquel and von Bennigsen into his cabinet as soon as ever they cared 
to join him. 

But after the flood came of course the ebb: the fat kine were 
followed by the lean; a time of great commercial depression set in, 
and crash followed crash. Ugly rumours were soon spread abroad ; 
and Dr. Miquel was singled out for special attack, a regular news- 
paper crusade being organised against him. He was accused of 
having used his influence with the Government to secure special privi- 
leges for companies in which he was interested financially ; nay, even 
of having drawn up a certain law, the Actiengesetz, for the express 
purpose of enabling directors of public companies to commit frauds 
with impunity. And at that very time he was presiding over the 
great Imperial Law Commission, which included among its members 
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the most distinguished lawyers and judges in the empire! He wag 
working night and day, too, to arrange the compromise by which the 
Septennat was to be renewed ; and his appointment as Minister was 
expected from day to day. 

So long as the attacks on him were confined to the press, Dr. 
Miquel could ignore them, but the case was otherwise when his enemies 
began to hurl accusations at him across the floor of the House. 
First Herr Lasker undertook his defence, and strove with all the 
force of his eloquence to prove that he was an injured man, that 
there was not a shadow of foundation in fact for the charges that 
were being bandied about. His speech, however, was listened to 
but coldly. Then Dr. Miquel took the matter into his own hands 
and published a personal explanation; an apology, though, rather 
than a justification. While denying strenuously that he had ever 
used his political influence to further his private interests, or that he 
had had any part or lot in the questionable transactions of some of 
the companies of which he had been director, he frankly admitted 
that he had done wrong in that he had allowed his name to be used 
in connection with undertakings which he had had no time either to 
watch over or control. He had done no evil himself, but he had 
certainly, though unwittingly, allowed much evil to be done under 
the shadow of his authority ; and for this, as he knew full well, he 
must pay the penalty. And a terribly heavy penalty it was. Just 
at the very time when he might have played a leading réle in Europe 
—when schemes of social reform in which he would have delighted, 
and questions of tariff, were coming to the fore—he must resign his 
seat in the Reichstag and retire into private life. He was forced to 
stand aside while the great party he had helped to build up committed 
blunder after blunder, split itself up into factions, and forfeited 
completely the confidence of the constituencies. He must stand 
aside, too, and see Bismarck being driven to come to terms with his 
old enemies, the Ultramontanes and Junkers, because the National 
Liberals were no longer strong enough to keep his Government in 
power. How he must have cursed in those days that wealth he had 
gained, when he thought of all that the gaining of it had cost him. 

When Dr. Miquel withdrew from the Reichstag, he retired to 
Osnabriick, where the citizens showed what they thought of the 
Berliners and their slanders by promptly reappointing him their 
Burgomaster. While holding this office he won for himself such 
fame as a municipal reformer, that the people of Frankfort-on-Main 
appealed to him to take their city in hand and reorganise its institu- 
tions. He accepted their Burgomastership in 1880 and threw 
himself heart and soul into the work of his oftice, with the result that 
Frankfort soon became the model city of Germany, the Mecca of all 
who are interested in municipal reforms and experiments. Although 
he was elected member of the Prussian Upper House in 1882, and 
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was returned to the Reichstag two years later, he held himself 
resolutely aloof from party politics until 1886, when he joined with 
Herr von Bennigsen in bringing about the Cartel, that union of the 
National Liberals, Free Conservatives, and Imperialists to which 
Prince Bismarck was indebted for the passing of the Septennat and 
many another of his measures. Even then, however, the Doctor 
seemed anxious to keep himself in the background. Perhaps he 
realised that the party to which he belonged had seen its day; 
perhaps he realised too, for he has a marvellous gift of reading 
the signs of the times, that Bismarck’s power was on the wane, and 
he wished to avoid entanglements. Be this as it may, so far as the 
world could judge, his only desire, at that time, was to be allowed to 
go quietly on with his work as Burgomaster. In December 1889, 
however, the Emperor paid a visit to Frankfort, and was much im- 
pressed by the masterly way in which the affairs of the city were 
organised and managed. He was keenly interested, too, as he 
showed plainly, by what he saw of its burgomaster, with his odd 
combination of cynicism and enthusiasm. Here was the very man 
he stood in need of, one who had new ideas in his head and cared 
not a whit for tradition ; one who was in sympathy with new courses 
and experiments, in sympathy, too, though in a somewhat strange 
fashion, with those workers whom the Emperor was then so eager to 
conciliate. Within three months Bismarck fell and Dr. Miquel was 
summoned to Berlin. In the following June he was appointed 
Minister of Finance. 

It is too early days for judgment to be passed on Dr. Miquel’s 
work as Minister: even his admirers admit that his schemes—and 
they are many—are not all perfect ; while that some of them have 
considerable merit his bitterest foes allow. Prussian finances were 
in a deplorable condition when he accepted office: expenditure was 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and without any corresponding 
increase of income. Although he worked night and day—he can 
work for longer hours than almost any other man in Europe— 
pinching, saving, devising ingenious expedients for raising money, 
for some time it was all in vain; year after year he had to face the 
Landtag with a deficit. The first reform he attempted has certainly 
proved a brilliant success; it has adjusted, in some degree at least, 
the burden of taxation to the backs that are best able to bear it. 
Already in 1891 he succeeded in passing a progressive income tax— 
a startling innovation in Prussia—by which while 4 per cent. is levied 
on incomes above 100,000 marks a year, only two-thirds per cent. is 
levied on those between 6,000 and 950, and nothing at all on those 
under 950 marks. The very next year he put a stop to a scandalous 
anomaly by abolishing the taxation immunity enjoyed theretofore 
by certain princes and nobles, and forcing them, as their less distin- 
guished fellows, to contribute to the State Exchequer. Then in 1893 
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he placed a progressive tax on property, personal as well as real, above 
6,000 marks in value. These measures, without entailing any great 
sacrifice on the poorer class of taxpayers, have resulted in a consi- 
derable increase of revenue—so considerable, indeed, that last January 
Dr. Miquel was able to announce to the Landtag that he had a 
surplus of 60,000,000 marks, and that he hoped to have one of 
80,000,000 marks next year. Thereupon the Emperor promptly 
showed his appreciation of the work his own special Minister was 
doing by ennobling him and bestowing on him the Order of the 
Black Eagle. 

Already in 1894 Dr. von Miquel had undertaken, at the Emperor’s 
request, to reorganise the finances of the empire; and to try to 
devise means of preventing the ever-recurring deficit in the Imperial 
Budget. And before many months had passed he had formulated a 
colossal scheme by which, if the Reichstag had but sanctioned it, the 
empire would at once have been provided with ample means where- 
with to meet its expenditure and even to pay off some of its debts. 
He proposed to raise a sum of no less than 100,000,000 marks a year 
by an imperial ad valorem tax on tobacco, and also to place heavy 
ad valorem duties on wines and spirits. But the Reichstag would 
have none of his tobacco tax, and granted the duty on spirits only 
after much cavilling. Dr. Miquel’s attitude in face of the opposition 
of the Reichstag was very characteristic. As soon as he perceived 
that there was no chance of his measures being carried, he quietly 
withdrew from the debate, leaving the task of defending them to 
Herr Posadowsky. When the result of the critical division was an- 
nounced, he merely remarked, with a gentle little shrug of his 
shoulders: ‘ You will have to pass the Bill, you know, sooner or later.’ 

Within a year of his becoming Minister Dr. Miquel was placed 
in a most trying position: the Zedlitz Education Law, the most 
reactionary Bill that had seen light in Prussia for 100 years and 
more, was introduced into Parliament with the full approval not only 
of all his colleagues, but of the Emperor himself. It was a Govern- 
ment measure, and he must either support it or resign. And he 
was just in the first flush of his delight in his work, revelling in the 
knowledge that he was at length in a position to effect reforms he 
had been planning for years. None the less he told his colleagues 
roundly what he thought of their Bill ; told them that he neither could 
nor would support it ; warned them that, if they persisted in passing 
it, they would have to provide themselves with another Finance 
Minister. They would have done so, too, quite cheerfully had the deci- 
sion been left in their hands ; but it was not ; for so great was the public 
clamour raised against the proposed law that the Emperor insisted on 
its withdrawal. Then Dr. Miquel was at once hailed as Prussia’s strong 
man ; and, what is noteworthy, the semi-official press promptly ranged 
itself on his side. From that day to this it has supported him steadily, 
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while attacking in turn Count Caprivi, Baron Marschall, and almost 
every other Minister. It had hardly a word of reproach for him even 
when, some four years ago, his political opponents published a 
certain letter he had written in his young days. Yet this letter, it 
must be confessed, is of a kind that must have ruffled considerably 
official susceptibilities ; for in it—it is addressed to Karl Marx—the 
Doctor declares that he is a communist and an atheist; and that the 
object for which he is striving is to bring about the dictatorship of 
the working classes. ‘Meine Mitte] wahle ich einzig und allein nach 
der Zweckmissigkeit,’ he adds . . . ‘ Wir miissen den individuellen 
Hass, die Rachlust des Bauern gegen den Wucherer, die Erbitterung 
des Tagelohners gegen den Herrn ausbeuten.’* Had these words been 
written by, say, Baron Marschall, even as a schoolboy, one can well 
imagine the attacks to which they would have subjected him. But 
the Finance Minister is a privileged person with a certain section of 
the Berlin press. 

In these latter days Dr. von Miquel’s influence has increased, and 
is still increasing steadily: it is with his tacit approval, if not at 
his suggestion, that Count Caprivi, Count Eulenberg, and Baron 
Marschall—three formidable rivals—have been driven from office. 
At the present time the feeling is strong in Berlin that, for the future, 
it isto him the Emperor will look for help in drawing up the imperial 
programme, no matter who may bear the title of Imperial Chancellor. 
Should this prove to be the case, we shall hear no more of threats 
and scoldings, or of open conflicts between the Reichstag and the 
Crown, those who know Dr. Miquel best maintain. A new era will 
begin, they declare, one of cajolery and management, of the velvet 
glove, with the iron hand, though, within it. The agrarians will be 
soothed with promises—possibly, too, with some trifling performances ; 
the Ultramontanes will be encouraged to hope for marks of imperial 
favour ; and an attempt will be made, perhaps, even to win over to 
the side of the Government the more moderate of the Social 
Democrats. Crude legislation will cease to be the order of the day ; 
and the measures introduced into the Reichstag will be so cunningly 
worded that Dr. Lieber himself will fail to find anything in them at 
which to cavil. Everything that can be done will be done, in fact, 
if these prophets are to be believed, to avoid friction and give to the 
land at least the appearance of internal peace. One thing is certain : 
Dr. Miquel is as bent as the Emperor himself on Germany’s becoming 
a World-Power, with rich colonies, and a strong navy wherewith to 
defend them. It was at a banquet in his house, it will be re- 
membered, that was first handed round that little document—his 
Majesty’s own handiwork—in which every ship France and Russia 


* *T choose my means purely and simply witha view to their serving their pur- 
pose. ... We must turn individual hatred to account, the peasant’s thirst for 
revenge on the moneylender, the daily labourer’s animosity against his master.’ 
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possess is tabulated with infinite care. But he is keenly alive to the 
fact that colonies cannot be founded, or war-ships built, without 
money ; and that money can be obtained only from the Reichstag. 
The first thing to be done, therefore, he holds, is to ‘ capture’ the 
Reichstag: at any cost an end must be put to the present strained 
relations between the Crown and the representatives of the Empire. 


EpitH SELLERS, 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


I 
A REMEDIABLE GRIEVANCE 


THE native press of India tells us that the country is deeply dis- 
contented, and that the British rule is consequently in danger. We 
know that the class to which the writers for that press belong is 
thoroughly discontented ; but we know also that it is a class which is 
very widely divergent from the vast majority of the people of India 
in its desires and in its views of administration ; while its regard for the 
truth as displayed in its publications is infinitesimal, if indeed it can 
be considered to exist at all. This being so its cry has received 
scant consideration. 

But I have now before me a pamphlet by an author of a very 
different stamp. The Talookdars of Oudh are a select and privileged 
landed aristocracy, which includes representatives of all the highest 
castes of Upper India. Of this intensely conservative body the 
author, the Honourable Seth Rughbur Dyal, Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, is a 
member. Though, like all aristocracies, the Indian nobility, of 
whatever caste, is conservative, yet there is in that country a still 
more conservative class, that to which all the great banking firms 
belong, and of this class is the family of Seth Rughbur Dyal. 
Though a resident and landowner of Oudh, he may on the subject 
he discusses be taken as a very sufficient representative of the views of 
the landed proprietors of the North-Western Provinces and the 
Punjaub—that is, of the most important section of India. When a 
man of this stamp comes forward publicly to warn Government that 
discontent exists to a dangerous extent, his warning deserves at 
least the careful and serious consideration of all who have at 
heart the interests of the Empire. 

Seth Rughbur Dyal takes as his text a passage from an article in 
the Calcutta Review written twenty-two years ago by Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, K.C.S.I., then an officer in the Settlement Department in 
the North-West Provinces, the line which of all others brings our 
revenue officers in closest touch with the people of India, the people 
who live by the land. It is with the case of these people that the 
author deals, for, as he says truly, India is an agricultural country, 
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nearly four-fifths of her population looking to the land for their 
living, while on agriculture Government depends for the bulk of its 
revenue. The people who live by the land are for our Government 
the people of India, and they are a silent folk; so, as the Seth points 
out, it has come about that while much fuss is made over small 
legislative enactments which will actually affect the lives of an 
utterly insignificant fraction of the people of India, most serious 
decisions on questions regarding the land and affecting many 
millions vitally receive scanty attention. 

This text runs, ‘ The conviction has forced itself on me that our 
Government is no longer the same to them [the people] that it was. 
A feeling of distrust that may easily warm into active dislike is 
growing up. An idea that Government is hard, leans on its own 
power and strength, and no longer adapts its measures to the wishes 
or even the good of the people is beginning to prevail. 

On that text Seth Rughbur Dyal preaches us a melancholy 
sermon. He writes— 

‘I feel that a feeling of discontent, a direct result of an incon- 
siderate land policy of the Indian Government, is fast growing up 
amongst the masses, and that the existence of this feeling at a time 
when the shadow of poverty has. nearly extinguished the light of 
hope from their horizon is a political danger of no small magnitude.’ 

Then he continues— 

‘The poverty of India is increasing day by day and hour by hour ; 
the great source of national wealth—land—has already been saddled 
with the maximum of taxation; the landowning classes are sinking 
away under the pressure of penury and want, and a vast mass of 
groaning, half-starving population is fast becoming a permanent 
feature of a country which has throughout history been known as 
one of the most fertile and beautiful spots on the face of the 
earth.’ 

It may be stated here that the author says the above was written 
before the famine. 

He goes on to state the causes of the condition of things which 
he declares to exist, saying that though there are many causes to 
which it might be ascribed, the most potent of them is ‘the 
exacting Land Revenue system which has been imposed upon India ;’ 
and again, ‘The theoretical perfection of the present Land Revenue 
system has been achieved at the cost of its practical utility ;’and further, 

‘ The experience of ages speaks to us with the tongue of history that 
unless more elastic and less exorbitant methods are adopted for the 
collection of the Land Revenue the British Government will not be 
able to make the people prosperous and contented, whatever other 
boons it may confer upon them.’ 

Again, he writes, ‘The land policy is the one dark spot in its 
career [the career of the British Government|. The discontent 
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which it has bred in the heart of the peasant classes is “ the little 
rift within the lute.” ’ 

He states that a considerable portion of the agricultural popula- 
tion is ill-fed and ill-clad, and ‘always hovering on the verge of 
starvation,’ and regarding the whole avers that ‘indebtedness has 
become one of the most conspicuous features of the agricultural 
classes in India.’ 

The author then proceeds to show that ‘this impoverished state 
of India is due to a variety of causes, First of all it is due to an 
enormous increase of the population . . . The primeval blessing of 
being fruitful and multiplying has turned into a bitter curse and is 
the cause of a considerable amount of misery existing in the 
country.’ 

Secondly, he says there is the cost of foreign agency and the 
home charges ; thirdly, the rise in exchange and the enormous cost 
of military expeditions; fourthly, the backwardness of India in 
industrial pursuits; fifthly, the ‘heavy land revenue,’ which, he 
says, ‘ has crippled our resources and paralysed our industries,’ and 
which ‘is the most considerable factor in the economic problem of 
India.’ 

The Seth’s advice is that the Government should curtail its ex- 
penditure and make a permanent settlement of the land revenue. 
In closing this necessarily very brief statement of his views I may 
make one more quotation from his pamphlet, viz. ‘ Exaggeration is 
one of the most conspicuous features of Oriental writers.’ 

Now, after allowing the ‘large deductions’ which must be made 
from statements in words or writing by most persons of Eastern race, 
the picture drawn by Seth Rughbur Dyal is a sufficiently gloomy 
one. He has touched upon various subjects of deep interest—the 
food supply of the country, the condition of the labouring classes, the 
possible extension of industries other than agricultural in India— 
which tempt discussion, but I would in this article confine myself 
strictly to the question of discontent among the landholding classes. 

If marked discontent exists among the landholding classes of 
Upper India, there must, as the Seth says, be political danger. 
The India which, as regards the feelings of the people towards us, is 
of especial importance is rural India ; and a very large proportion of 
the people of rural India own land, though it be but a minute frac- 
tional share in the joint estate of a brotherhood. There may be 
much bitterness between the landlords and the tenants about rent 
and other matters, but in any real difficulty caste and clanship would 
range them together; and the landlords and tenants make up not 
only the backbone but the bulk of the agricultural population. So 
far as the agricultural labourers are worth reckoning they may be 
ranged on the side of their employers. 

Does this discontent exist? Seth Rughbur Dyal, writing not as 
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an irresponsible journalist, but as a man of high position, connected 
with the Government, and having ample means of knowing the facts, 
warns us that it does, and his words may have weight with that 
portion of the British public which distrusts its own countrymen. 
As an officer of the Indian Government who spent thirty-five years 
in its service, and the greater part of whose duty was in con- 
nection with the land, I have no doubt as to the correctness of the 
Seth’s statement, and I take it that most revenue officers of experi- 
ence will also agree with him. 

Agreeing with Seth Rughbur Dyal as to the existence of discon- 
tent, I must differ from him toa great extent as to its cause, and the 
remedy for it. There are two matters which would account for some 
bias in his views. Just after the annexation of Oudh the British 
Government made a settlement of the land revenue on the usual 
terms, which may be roughly stated as a demand of something over 
50 per cent. of the rental for a term of thirty years. Under the 
British Government the condition of Oudh improved very rapidly 
and very greatly, so that for years past the Oudh landlords have been 
enjoying 70 or 80 per cent. of the actual rentals of their estates, 
instead of their fixed share of 45 or so per cent. The term of settle- 
ment having expired, a new one is being made on the same or rather 
on more favourable terms to the landlords than before; but at the 
best the landlords find their incomes greatly reduced, and not un- 
naturally think how profitable for them a permanent settlement 
would be. 

The other point which would doubtless bias the Seth’s mind 
somewhat is that he belongs to a great family of bankers, hereditary 
lenders of money. 

Seth Rughbur Dyal argues that the share of the rental taken by 
the State is too large, and that our demand is heavier than that taken 
by the rulers who went before the British Government ; but his 
argument as set forth in his pamphlet appears to me to fail entirely 
in proof of this. I do not think it necessary to go into details on 
this point, because I do not think that this charge of excessive demand 
of land revenue is often made against us. During my long service 
I have had innumerable discussions on revenue matters with natives 
of India of every degree, from the noble who owned vast tracts in 
several districts to the peasant who had only a few acres. Talking 
privately with an officer for whom they have no dislike and in whom 
they feel some trust, such persons will criticise the acts of Govern- 
ment freely; but the argument that their land revenue was too 
heavily assessed has always in my experience been infrequent and in 
the great majority of cases in which it was advanced it was urged 
not against our rules for assessment, but against our alleged mistake 
in their application. 

The Seth then says that our system of collecting the land revenue 
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is inelastic and bad, and in so saying he most certainly expresses the 
opinion of every owner of land in Upper India. From the first 
occasion on which, as an extremely young officer, I talked to a 
zemindar about the collection of revenue, to the last, when I was a 
member of the Board of Revenue, the complaint I have always 
heard was that our method of collection is bad because it is inelastic. 
But no single person to whom I have spoken, or of whose opinion 
on the subject I have heard, has propounded a practical remedy 
for it. 

The system of our predecessors in rule was, as a matter of fact, 
elastic in a way, because the power to collect the revenue of a certain 
area was limited by the possibility of such payment out of the 
produce of that area. We have interfered with that limitation. 

Under native rule the middleman, who stood as zemindar—as 
landlord—between the king and the actual cultivator of the soil, 
retained that position for so long, and for so long only, as he paid 
to the king his share of the rents paid by the cultivators. Now our 
revenue laws provide for a temporary inability of the landlord middle- 
man to pay these dues, and provide even in cases where default 
has been due to the blameworthy conduct of the landlord for his 
restoration to his position as middleman ; but these provisions have 
been made of no avail by the fatal gift to the middlemen of freely 
transferable rights in their position, of full proprietary right subject 
only to the demand for revenue. The zemindar under native rule 
could be ousted by no one but the king. Under our rule he may be 
ousted by any private creditor whose demand for money he is unable 
to meet. 

Under both native rule and ours the surplus of good years was 
supposed to meet the deficiencies of bad ones, the zemindar paying 
every year the same. Now, as the usual practice of the less extra- 
vagant landholders has always been—in this I am sure that the Seth 
and his brother Talookdars will agree with me—that they should 
live up to their annual rental, the zemindar had no money in hand 
when a bad year came, and fell back on his banker in old days, as he 
falls back on him now. But under native rule not only was the 
zemindar unable to pledge his rights in the land as security for a 
debt, but the means for recovery of a debt by a creditor from a 
recalcitrant debtor were scanty, so the credit of a zemindar was 
comparatively very limited. The State could not get out of him 
money which he did not possess and could not raise, and so went 
without its revenue, or a portion of it, in bad years. To turn the 
middleman out in the circumstances given would have been useless 
unless he was a mere farmer of the revenue. In this way the 
collection of revenue by a native ruler was elastic. 

Under our rule the zemindar is expected to borrow money to meet 
the deficiency of bad years. If he simply did this we might not have 
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the complaint of want of elasticity in the collection of revenue. But 
the average zemindar when he borrows money takes little heed about 
repayment of the debt, and even if he be not extravagant beyond reason, 
which very many of his class are, considers that he does well if he 
pays the interest on his debt with fair regularity. Under such con- 
ditions it is obvious that a few bad seasons are likely to embarrass 
a zemindar to a grievous extent. Thus our system is considered in- 
elastic. 

What is meant nowadays by an elastic system of collection is one 
which will adjust the actual collections for the year to the character 
of the season. But no practicable scheme for this has yet been pro- 
pounded, and I do not believe that one ever can be discovered. 

I feel certain that the amount of our demand for land revenue is 
not a reason for general discontent, and I do not believe that any 
noticeable number of landowners object to the time-honoured principle 
that years good above the average must pay for years poor below the 
average. What the landowners do object to is that, contrary to all 
former custom of the country, a careless or unlucky, but not wilfully 
defaulting landowner is likely under our system to lose his land. 
They also object, with a more bitter feeling indeed, to being ousted 
from their land under a money decree.given against them by a civil 
court. To be turned out of the possession of ancestral land by the 
ruler of the country for failure to pay revenue may be an injury, but 
it has some sanction of custom ; but that because a man has borrowed 
money, perhaps at exorbitant interest, which accumulates till he can 
no longer pay, the money-lender should have the power to turn him 
out and take the land is insult and injury beyond bearing, injury 
contrary to all old-established custom of the country. This ground 
for discontent has been passed over by Seth Rughbur Dyal, for very 
obvious reason. 

It is very unreasonable, doubtless, from our point of view that the 
Indian landowners should expect to eat their cake and yet to have 
it; to be able to raise money by mortgaging the proprietary rights 
which we gave them, but to object to foreclosure of the mortgage on 
their failure to pay their debts. But so it is, and what we have to 
reckon with is the existence aud intensity of the feeling, and not its 
logical incorrectness. We have to deal with a problem of our own 
creation, viz. how to maintain, generally at least, the proprietary rights 
which we invented and which are now highly valued by the land- 
owning classes ; and how at the same time to prevent the natural 
result of those rights when possessed by improvident persons, the 
transfer to others of their ancestral land, the possession to which 
above all others the native of India clings. 

As Seth Rughbur Dyal, like all the Talookdars of Oudh, well 
knows, the Government of India meets the difficulty in the case of 
great landlords who are in very embarrassed circumstances by making 
them, at their own request, its wards. While they remain its wards 
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its revenue officers administer the estate as if it were the property 
of Government, and finally return it cleared of encumbrances to the 
owner. It is a system which, if funds were set aside for the purpose, 
could be greatly extended, even to the dealing with the properties 
of all embarrassed landlords, though in the case of persons owning 
fractional shares in joint undivided properties there would be much 
difficulty. Two things are needed. First, money ; not money to be 
spent and lost, but money to be invested at some small interest and 
eventually to be repaid to the State. Secondly, legislation, which 
would restrict the power of landowners who had availed themselves 
of Government assistance to encumber their lands afresh. 

There are other measures for the relief of indebted landowners 
which have been put in practice in certain particular tracts of 
country. It would take too much space to give their details even 
very briefly, and they would be hardly intelligible then to persons not 
having some intimate knowledge of Indian affairs. 

The case, I would say, is this : That, as stated by my friend Seth 
Rughbur Dyal and by the press, grave discontent does exist among 
the landholding classes of Upper India. That such discontent is 
mainly, if not entirely, due to our system of land administration, 
under which landowners may be and are constantly disposessed 
of their dearly loved ancestral lands at the pleasure of their 
creditors. That such discontent could be removed by such measure 
of legislation as would be welcomed by the great majority of the 
population and would be accepted as fair even by the trading classes. 
That the ultimate cost of the scheme to Government would be very 
small. The expenditure on a very small frontier war would suffice 
for the capital necessary to finance a province in this respect, and 
that capital would be used, but not lost. 

As Seth Rughbur Dyal has stated in his pamphlet the Govern- 
ment of India has the subject under consideration, but it has been 
under its consideration for the last thirty years without practical 
result. If the FRIENDS or INDIA, who now devote their time to 
embarrassing the Government of India in regard to grievances some- 
times imaginary and not often of any importance, would give their 
attention to this practical subject that Government might give up its 
hesitation, and take heart to deal decidedly with the question. 

Unfortunately that class in India which alone seems to have the 
ear of a party in British public life is the class which profits by the 
extravagance and indebtedness of the Indian landowners. Take the 
list of the supporters of the ‘National Congress’ in any district of 
Upper India, and the great majority will be found to be lawyers or 
men whose kinsmen are lawyers. Is it too much to suppose that the 
lawyers of India do not desire to put an end to a state of things 
which is so profitable to their profession ? 


GEORGE ADAMS, 
Indian Civil Service (retired). 
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II 
IS THE BRITISH ‘RAJ’ IN DANGER? 


England’s power and wealth, and in the long run her whole position as a great 
Power, depend on her possession of India. The question how far this possession 
is secured against dangers from within and from without is, therefore, one of the 
weightiest of our time. England’s position in India is indisputably more imperilled 
now than ever ; that is the impression that forces itself upon the attentive observer 
of the more recent development of Indian affairs. 

The Hamburger Nachrichten, Aug. 17, 1897. 


NorTHING has more surprised me than the remarks of many German, 
Russian, and other Continental newspapers in regard to the position 
of affairs in India. When serious Continental organs of public 
opinion, such as the Hamburger Nachrichten, publish passages 
like those quoted above, it is time that their errors should be 
thoroughly exposed and their lies nailed to the counter. Is the 
British rule in India in danger? If so, is it more imperilled now 
than ever ? 

I will take up the question suggested by the Hamburger 
Nachrichten and examine how far British India is secured against 
dangers from within and from without. Let us first examine the 
latter portion of the question. I maintain that India has never been 
better prepared to meet a foreign invasion than she is to-day. She 
has a fine army, which can compare favourably with any European or 
Asiatic army that could be brought to oppose it on the north- 
western frontiers of that country. The only Power which can be 
said to entertain serious thoughts of invading India is Russia. Great 
Britain has secured herself against any possible invasion by Russia 
in twoways. First, by keeping a large, efficient, and loyal army, and 
by establishing what is known as the Scientific Frontier. Secondly, 
by the maintenance and support of the friendly State of Afghanistan. 
The large army is indisputably loyal and efficient, while the 
Scientific Frontier, for whatever it is worth, is even in a stronger 
condition than before. In that branch of defence, therefore, there is 
no change. 

But it may be said that recent events prove that the policy of 
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Afghanistan is changed. I will dwell at some length on this 
important question. The modern history of Afghanistan is the 
history of her ruler the Ameer Abdur Rahman Khan. He is 
bound in solemn promise to remain a loyal friend and ally of the 
Queen of England. On the other hand, the Queen is bound to 
support and defend him if his country be attacked by any foreign 
Power. Has the Ameer proved himself to be worthy of the 
great trust placed in him by England? On the whole I believe 
the question can be answered in the affirmative. No doubt many 
points of difference have arisen between Cabul and Simla since the 
Ameer’s accession to the throne, but none of these points were such 
as could not be settled by diplomacy. In order to strengthen the 
Anglo-Afghan alliance, Lord Dufferin invited the Ameer to India 
in the year 1885. The ruler of Afghanistan and the Viceroy of 
India met together at a great Durbar at Rawal Pindi. In the 
presence of many princes, chiefs, and civil and military officers 
assembled to do him honour, the Ameer made a speech, at the end of 
which, pointing to his sword, His Highness said, ‘ With this sword I 
shall destroy the enemies of England.’ This speech created no little 
sensation throughout Europe. 

During Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty no doubts were entertained in 
regard to the Ameer’s loyalty. In the year 1894 the Government of 
India desired to send a mission to Kabul for a satisfactory solution of 
certain matters in dispute between the two Governments. Lord 
Roberts was selected by the Viceroy to head this mission, and it is an 
open secret that the Ameer hesitated to receive the Indian Commander- 
in-Chief as the guest of his nation, because he thought the presence 
of Lord Roberts in Kabul would recall many unpleasant memories 
to the Afghan mind. 

But as soon as the Government of India suggested the name 
of Sir Mortimer Durand, the Ameer freely gave his assent to the 
proposal, and the mission started for the capital of Afghanistan. 
The cordial reception which it received at the hands of the Ameer 
and his nation was the theme of conversation in several Courts of 
Europe at that time. Sir Mortimer moved about freely without 
escort in Kabul and expressed himself thoroughly satisfied with 
the Ameer’s hospitality. What is known as the Durand Convention 
was then drawn up, to the mutual satisfaction of the two Govern- 
ments. So pleased was the Government of India with the Ameer’s 
conduct that it increased his annual grant from twelve to eighteen 
lacs of rupees. In order still further to cement the alliance, the 
Government of India invited the Ameer to visit England and 
make the personal acquaintance of the Queen-Empress. Owing to 
personal reasons the Ameer could not accept the invitation in person, 
but arranged to send his son Sirdar Nasrullah Khan, with numerous 
precious presents, to London. It is asserted that Nasrullah Khan is 
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a person of no importance in the eyes of the Ameer, and that the 
Ameer sent him here as a slight to England. No greater mistake 
could be made. The Ameer, and indeed all the nobility of Afghanistan, 
have the highest opinion of the learning and morality of that 
Prince, and he is generally referred to as the scholar of the Royal 
Family. Moreover he possesses a cool and imperturbable temper—an 
essential quality for a diplomatist. It must also be remembered that 
there is no law of primogeniture in Afghanistan ; all the sons of the 
sovereign being treated alike in the eye of the law. The only 
distinction recognised is that of merit. The cordial reception which 
was accorded to the Prince by the Queen and the nation was grate- 
fully appreciated by his father. But it is an open secret that before 
the Shahzada left these shores a kind of hitch occurred between the 
Ameer and the British Government. The Shahzada was desired by 
the Ameer to ask a favour of the British nation. That was a per- 
mission to establish an Afghan political agency in London. As ° 
everybody knows, the British Cabinet decided to refuse the request, 
and thus to a certain extent defeated the very object of the 
Shahzada’s visit. The refusal must have given some annoyance 
and irritation to the sensitive nature of the Ameer, but his Highness 
dropped the idea without manifesting resentment of any kind. 

It will be seen from the above that there has been nothing 
hitherto between the Government of India and that of Afghanistan 
which would give rise to suspicions in the mind of the minutest 
observer. But since the tribal rising on the north-western frontiers 
of India some people have suddenly begun to suspect the Ameer’s 
policy. These wiseacres first take it for granted that the Ameer has 
become the enemy of England, and then spin out various theories 
to account for the enmity. One of the most romantic theories 
telegraphed by the Indian correspondents of some Indian papers is 
that the Ameer contemplates the invasion of India, and that nothing 
will please His Highness more than to live in history as the 
deliverer of the Indian people. I should have thought it beneath 
contempt to notice this theory had it not been discussed in serious 
English newspapers. Those who know anything about Afghanistan 
know for certain that the army and the resources of that country, 
however powerful. they may be for defensive purposes, are altogether 
inadequate for an attack on any of its powerful neighbours. The 
Ameer knows his strength and his interests too well to enter upon a 
mad and suicidal course of the above kind. It is said that 
he has withdrawn his agents from India, which means war 
with England. The Ameer has three or four commercial agents in 
different parts of India, and it is quite possible that he may 
have summoned them to Kabul for reasons not inconsistent 
with the maintenance of peace. The idea of withdrawing agents 
before declaring war is purely occidental, and I doubt very much 
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if His Highness would be so punctilious in the observance of diplomatic 
etiquette did he ever declare war against any of his neighbours. 
Another ingenious theory says that the Ameer has changed his policy 
towards England because of inspiration from Constantinople. This is 
‘made in Germany,’ and no doubt the wish is father to the thought. 
The Vossische Zeitung, in its issue of the 17th of August, says: 
_ ‘ Afghanistan is playing a false game; that is a fact to be counted on. 
There is a strategic hand in the game, that of Ghoolam Haidar Khan. 
Behind him again looms the Ameer of Afghanistan, and still further 
off the Commander of the Faithful in Stamboul.’ The Porte has lost 
no time in categorically denying the rumour that the Sultan and the 
Ameer have made common cause,against England. It is true that 
some notables from Afghanistan visited Constantinople and that they 
were well received. But the enemies of the Ameer and the Sultan 
should not make too much capital out of that incident. Every year 
thousands of Afghans visit Mecca and Medina, and now that locomotion 
has become so cheap and so easy between Jeddah and Constantinople 
it should be no wonder that some of these Afghan Hadjis visit Stam- 
boul to see the Guardian of the Kaaba and visit the shrine of St. 
Sophia. This year particularly many Hadjis visited Stamboul in order 
to have a glance at the victorious Turkish army. But granting fora 
moment that there was personal exchange of visits between some 
notables of Kabul and Constantinople, does that fact per se prove 
that an alliance between the Sultan and the Ameer is formed to the 
detriment of England? Itrownot. The best alliance is the alliance 
of self-interest and preservation. Is it the interest of the Ameer 
to risk an open rupture with the British Government, to lose his 
pension, to endanger his dynasty, and to undo all the good that has 
been done to Afghanistan through him during the last eighteen 
years? And why? Merely because the concert of the six Great 
Powers, of which England is one, does not allow the Sultan to have 
his own way. If Abdur Rahman ever thought of doing a good turn 
to his brother monarch of Turkey, his best course would be to use 
his friendly influence openly and freely with his ally the British 
Government in favour of the Sultan. The Ameer and the Sultan 
both would gain more by such means than by any overt or covert 
defiance of England. It is admitted by all who know, that Abdul 
Hamid and Abdur Rahman are second to no statesman either in 
Europe or in Asia in skilful diplomacy. Do British politicians 
therefore seriously believe that two such monarchs would deliberately 
plan out and follow a course which would inevitably bring immense 
harm to both of them? If they really do, the world gives them 
more credit for shrewdness and common sense than they actually 
deserve. I maintain that British India is secured against dangers 

from without. 
I shall now proceed to examine the second question, namely, Is 
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the British rule endangered within India more than it has ever been 
before? In this inquiry it is important that one should single out 
abnormal facts and events which have taken place this year and 
given rise to alarming feelings in certain minds. I shall set aside the 
three scourges of nature—famine, plague, and earthquake—which made 
their appearance in India in the earlier part of the year, because 
such calamities might happen in any country and in spite of the 
best possible administration. No reasonable critic would accuse 
the British nation of indifference to the sufferings of the Indian 
nations during these visitations. The other abnormal events are: 
the outrageous murder of two English officers at Poona on the 
Jubilee day, the riots at Calcutta, and the somewhat widespread 
rising among the frontier tribes. 

In connection with those events it is important to remember that 
they have not the least connection with each other; that they took 
place in different parts of India, among different people, who have 
little sympathy with each other, and for entirely different reasons. The 
outrage at Poona, according to native reports, had its origin in personal 
revenge against some British officers for their alleged severity and 
high-handedness in putting down the plague in Poona. Anglo-Indians, 
however, believe that the outrage was the result of a secret conspiracy 
on the part of some Brahmins of Poona against the British rule. The 
Government instituted inquiries, and as a result of a secret investigation 
the authorities imprisoned two Brahmins of high position and prosecuted 
a Brahmin editor of some influence for publishing articles inciting 
people to crime and rebellion. The result of these strong measures is 
that the Brahmins of Poona, whether seditionmongers or otherwise, 
are frightened into extra good behaviour. It is true that the Brahmins 
of the Deccan have been foremost in constitutional agitations against 
the Government. It is also true that some of them have been 
writing very seditious and violent articles in their newspapers. It is 
possible that their speeches and writings have done some harm to the 
Government, but I cannot believe that their newspapers or agitations 
have shaken in any appreciable degree the foundation of the British 
rule in the Deccan. It would not be easy to find out that crime was 
directly attributable to seditious articles. However, this incident, 
deplorable as it is, cannot be said to have imperilled the British raj. 
The riot in Calcutta was not unlike other riots which almost annually 
take place in India owing to trifling causes. Some low-class 
Mahomedans had built a mosque on the property of a Hindu land- 
lord, and refused to hand over the same to him when he came to 
take possession of his lands. The Hindu landlord sought the assist- 
ance of the police, who arrived on the spot and requested the unlaw- 
ful occupants to disperse. On their refusal to do so the police fired 
upon them, which act gave rise to a general hand-to-hand fight for 
some hours. The mob submitted the next day and order was restored 
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without difficulty. It will be seen that the incident was a rash 
and fanatical act of a few ignorant people, and could not be said to 
have any political significance. 

Last, but not least, are the tribal risings onthe frontier. Strictly 
speaking, those risings belong to affairs without and not within India. 
They are entirely confined to Afghan and Chitral tribes, who have no 
communication with or support from any community or province in 
India. They are born free-men and soldiers, and they naturally can- 
not bear any foreign control. Looting is at once the profession and 
the amusement of their life. They are very good and useful friends 
at a distance. The immediate cause of their rising seems to be the 
fanatical preaching of the Mad Mullah. But it is declared that they 
have been preparing long since to make a determined and combined 
effort to secure their independence and mountain ease. If that be 
so, the doubts entertained by the statesmen opposed to the forward 
policy of the Government of India are justified. But that is a mistake 
of policy with which I am not concerned. The point is the serious- 
ness of the rising. Indeed, it would have been considered extremely 
serious if the Ameer’s complicity in it had been clearly established. 
The Ameer has ordered his governors to have no hand whatever in it 
and to see that the English camels, &c., are in no way interfered with by 
his subjects. Without the support of the Ameer, therefore, the rising 
could not be of any formidable character. It is true that the 
Afreedees and the Orakzais have both joined the insurrection, but 
notwithstanding them the Queen’s forces would soon succeed in 
quelling it. It is always difficult for regular forces to fight a horde 
of irregular warriors ; it may possibly, therefore, prolong the task of 
the frontier force, but there is no question as to the result of the 
expedition. 

Some people believe thatthe British rule is imperilled in India 
because the native press, being free, spreads sedition everywhere, and as 
a consequence they recommend the muzzling of the Press. In the first 
place, it is a libel to say that the entire, or even the major portion of 
the native Press indulges in sedition. There are a few disreputable 
sheets which may be termed seditious. But no one would seriously 
argue that for the sake of a miserable minority the law should punish 
a progressive and a well-behaved majority. Secondly, sedition is not 
created by a free Press; it may be increased through it. If it is, 
then despotic countries like Russia and Turkey, which disallow all 
freedom of the Press, must be free from sedition. But they are not. 
The truth is that sedition, in the real sense of the word, hardly exists 
in India. There is no desire among any community in India to get 
rid of the British rule. What reasonable people want is the mend- 
ing and not the ending of the Queen’s government. 

Lastly, there is an important point to which I beg to draw the 
attention of my readers. It is the attitude of the Indian Mussulmans 
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towards the British rule. It is a well-known fact that the Moslem 
Indians are the backbone of the British Government in Hindustan. 
Of late years specially they have done everything in their power to 
strengthen the Government and co-operate with it in its difficult task. 
As a body they refused to join the Indian National Congress, because 
they thought the movement in time would give rise to violent 
agitations against the authorities, the evil consequences of which it 
would be difficult to control. Having administered the country for 
many centuries themselves, they thoroughly understood the difficulties 
of administering a vast country like India, peopled by different 
nationalities and religions, and could therefore easily grasp the hard- 
ships and appreciate the efforts of the English people in governing 
India. Grave and ominous rumours are being circulated in Europe 
just now in regard to their loyalty to their Queen, and I think it 
therefore proper to correct the mistake and remove the misunder- 
standing in time. 

Let me at once declare that the Indian Moslems continue to 
have unabated confidence in the British rule, and that their feelings 
of loyalty to the Empress of India remain unaltered. It is not a 
mere sentimental loyalty. The British army in India has always 
been full of Moslems, who have fought side by side with British 
soldiers, and thus contributed no little to the rise, growth, and 
development of the British Empire in the East. They there- 
fore share a kind of legitimate pride with their English fellow 
citizens in the greatness and prosperity of that empire. Although 
second to none in martial qualities, they are in a minority in 
India, and they feel convinced that their best interests lie in the 
maintenance of the British rule in that country. These are facts 
which cannot be gainsaid. It has lately been asserted that the Sultan’s 
emissaries are trying to sow disaffection among the Moslems in India. 
There is not a word of truth in it. Indian Moslems do not borrow 
their politics from Constantinople or any other capital. They are 
quite competent to decide their own affairs, and they would naturally 
resent any foreign interference. It must be said, to the credit of the 
Sultan, that since his accession he has done nothing to interfere 
directly or indirectly with the political feelings of the Indian Moslems. 
Of course it is quite natural that they should sympathise with the 
aspirations of their co-religionists in Turkey, and feel satisfaction in 
the prosperity of the Caliph’s empire. It would be affectation to 
ignore the fact that hostile feelings between the Government of the 
Queen and that of the Sultan have caused sincere regret to thousands 
of the loyal subjects of the Queen. It would no doubt afford 
immense satisfaction to them to hear that the two Governments have 
composed their mutual differences and are again old friends and 
allies. 

But to say that a rebellious spirit exists among the Moslems of 
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India because of diplomatic frictions between London and Stam- 
boul is to suggest what is positively untrue. In order to prove to 
the world at large, and particularly to the enemies of England, that 
Moslem loyalty is not an idle name, but a solid fact, it behoves all 
Moslems, in these days when there is talk of sedition within India 
and rumours of war without, to rally round England, so that 
once more she should have occasion to remember those who are 
her best friends in her hours of trial. Of the twenty-two Indian 
officers who were chosen from different cavalry regiments throughout 
India to form a guard of honour to the Queen on the Jubilee day 
sixteen were Mahomedans, which shows the strength of the Moslem 
element in the British Indian army. Those officers have left a 
remarkable testimony of their unflinching loyalty to England in the 
shape of a document published a few days ago in the London dailies. 
That document gives faithful expression to the feelings of the 
Moslems, and, indeed, of all martial communities in India. 

I firmly believe that there is no ground for alarm in regard to 
the situation in India. The British rule is far from being in danger 
to-day. Perhaps dangers may arise in the future, and we mu:t 
cautiously prepare ourselves to meet them. But we must not cry 
‘Wolf! wolf!’ when there is no wolf. 

RaFIUDDIN AHMAD. 
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